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CHAPTER XVI 
TREATIES: CONFEDERATIONS AND ALLIANCES 


Tue practice of establishing confederations and alliances 
was Betivent amongst the Greeks and the Romans, 
particularly so in the case of the former. Indeed, all 
the nations of antiquity, in spite of bellicose proclivities 
universally manifested, fully recognized the advantages 
of union and harmony between the civilized peoples, and 
accordingly often entered into federal pacts, or into more 
temporary and less comprehensive alliances. But usually 
such a policy obtained where there was a certain affinity 
between the nations,—an affinity due to common origin, 
similarity of national life and institutions, or common 
language. Thus in ancient China alliances with the 
alien barbarians could scarcely be dreamt of, but there 
were frequent confederations set up between the Chinese 
States, for which purpose the sovereigns usually attended 
in person general conferences specially convened therefor. 
Similarly the Phoenician cities entered into treaties of 
alliance with the object of mutual protection ; and even 
subsequent to their conquest by the Assyrians, the 
Babylonians, and the Persians, successively, they en- 
deavoured to arrange a congress for the discussion and 
settlement of their common affairs, and for the establish- 
ment of a federation. But this effort failed owing to the 
jealous rivalry of Sidon and Tyre, each of which cities 
—as in the notorious case of Athens and Sparta— 
hankered after the political hegemony, if not the virtual 


supremacy. 
Il. A 


Confederation: 


in antiquity. 


Early Gree 
confedera- 
tions— 
religious 
character. 


2 GREEK CONFEDERATIONS 


In the federations of the earlier Hellenic history, 
religious practices and ritual observances played an 
important part.' The federal cities had their common 





hearths and altars; thus Pausanias mentions the com- 
mon hearths of the Arcadians.? They resorted to — 
common temples, worshipped certain gods in common, — 
participated in the same rites, celebrated the same anni- — 


versaries with common tig and games. Thus the 


‘ 


Ionian colonies in Asia Minor, between which a bond of ~ 


this description existed, had their Panionium (ILavnoyr),? 
their place of assembly, at Mycale, a promontory near 
Miletus, and the common temples erected there. Each 


year they met to celebrate their festival, the Panionia — 


(ra Ilavéva), to offer their sacrifices to Poseidon, and 
to partake of the common meals.’ At one time, when 
the Ionians revolted against Persia, the amphictyony 


assumed to some extent the Bvictions and authority of — 


a federal council for regulating the common interests 
of its members. Thus, having heard of the Persian 
advance, the Ionians despatched their respective depu- 
ties to the Panionium where, after due consultation 
together, various courses and proceedings were decided 
upon.’ Similarly, the Dorian colonies in Asia possessed 
a common temple, dedicated to Apollo and Poseidon, at 
the promontory of Triopium.® And so also in Greece 
we find Boeotian cities united, meeting together on the 
occasion of their annual feast, and worshipping at the 
temple of Athena Itonia.”_ Further, Pausanias refers to 


1Cf. P. Foucart, Des associations religieuses chez les Grecs (Paris, 1873). 

2 Pausan. vili. §3: €oria Kow? Tov ’ApKkddov. 

8 Cf. Herodot. i. 141, 142, 143, 148, 170, etc. 

4Herodot. i. 148: ...ovAAcyopevon ard tov rodiwv “lwves, 
ayerkov Optiv, TH eOevro ovvoua LIlaviudvia.—Strabo, xiv. 1. 20: 
Tlavidva, Kowviy raviyupis Tov lovwv cvvredctrar Tq Tlovedave Kat 
@voia.—Cf. Diodor. xv. 49. 

5 Herodot. vi. 7. 

6 Herodot. i. 144.—Cf. Aristides of Miletus, in Frag. hist. Graec. 
ed. Didot, vol. iv. p. 324. 

7 Pausan. ix. 34. 
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;. 


the Achaean cities which offered their sacrifices in 
common to Demeter Panachaea at Aegium.' And in 
Argolis there was a national religious union established 
by the Triphylian townships, which assembled at the 
promontory of Samicum for the worship of Poseidon 
Samios.? 

Such associations or leagues of cities were designated 
amphictyonies*® (aucxrvovia), and implied a more or less 
permanent tie explicitly established. The pan-Hellenic 
assemblings to witness or take part in the Olympic, 
Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian, games were more 
universal in €xtént and popular in character, and were 
rather of the nature of implicit associations for the time 
being, and based on the recognition of racial community. 

The word amphictyony* was derived by ancient writers 
from the name of the mythical hero Amphictyon ; but 
there is no doubt that it owes its origin to the term 
aup«rioves, practically equivalent to the word zepu«- 
tioves—the alternative form zrepiowo: being more usual 
in prose—and hence signifying surrounding dwellers, 
neighbours.° 

There were numerous amphictyonies in Greece, as, 
for example (apart from those already mentioned), those 
of Calauria, Thermopylae, Delos, Delphi. The island 
of Calauria was the place of assembly of the representa- 
tives (the @ewpoi, delegates on missions of a religious 


1 [bid. vii. 24. 2 Strabo, viii. 3, 13 (p. 343). 

8Cf. G. de Sainte-Croix, Des anciens gouvernemens fédératifi (Paris, 
1798), pp. 1-270; K. O. Miller, Die Dorier (being vols. ii. and iii. 
of Geschichten hellenischer Stamme und Stidte, 3 Bde. (Breslau, 1844), 
Bk, ii. pt. 3, §5 ; G. Grote, History of Greece (London, 1872, etc.), 
vol. ii. pp. 169 seg.; F.W. Tittmann, Uder den Bund der Amphiktyonen... 
(Berlin, 1812); H. Birgel, Die Pylaeisch-Delphische Amphiktyonie 
(Minchen, 1877), esp. pp. 197 seg.; E. A. Freeman, History of Federal 
Government in Greece and Italy (London, 1893), esp. pp. 95-111 ; 
P. Foucart, s.v. Amphictyones, in Daremberg-Saglio, vol. i. p. 235. 

“Strictly speaking, amphictiony is the correct spelling ; but the cus- 
tomary form is here retained. 

5 Cf. Lliad, xviii. 212 3 xix. 104, 109 ; Odyss. ii, 65.—The word is 
even found in the form of the original spelling in inscriptions, as, for 
example, in Corp, inscrip. Graec. i, 805. 


Amphic- 
tyonies., 


Numerous 
amphictyonies, 
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nature, have already been referred to!) of the seven 
towns of Athens, Aegina, Hermione, Epidaurus, 
Nauplia, Prasiae, and Orchomenus; later Argos 
acquired membership in place of Nauplia, and Sparta 
superseded Prasiae.2 This association, established prob- 
ably for commercial reasons as much as for religious 


_ objects, possessed an international character, and con- 


‘tinued its peaceful existence until Athens several her 


relationships with Aegina, when the intercourse also” 
between the other cities was in consequence disturbed. 
The amphictyony of Thermopylae was originally consti- 
tuted by the neighbouring cities? which held annual 
festivals there, offering common sacrifices, and worshi 

ping in the temple of Demeter.* As for Delos, the lonians 
of the neighbouring islands despatched their represent- 
atives there, to celebrate the festivals, and assist at the 
athletic sia musical competitions held in honour of | 
Apollo.’ ‘The Delian amphictyony was re-established by 
Athens in 4268.c., but it then assumed a somewhat 
different charactet, inasmuch as the main motive of 
Athens in effecting the restoration of the league was to 


, bring about the religious unity of her empire. There is 


an extant inscription belonging to the earlier portion of 
the fourth century (¢c. 377-374 B.c.), which indicates 
that the association was still composed of lonian 
islanders under the leadership of Athens, and that the 
term ’Audu«tioves was still applied to the Athenian 
presiding or administrative officers, who shared the 
guardianship of the temple with the delegates of the 


other constituent States.® . 
1See vol. i. pp. 306, 314.  *Strabo, vill. 6,14. 8 Pausan. x, 8. 
4Strabo, ix. 5. 17: Anpntpos tepdv ev © Ovoiav érédovv of 

dpduxtvoves, 

° Thuc. iii. 104: Hv dé TOTE Kat 7) maXdat peyary Ebvobos € €s ry 
AnAov Tov "Tévev te Kal TEpURTLOVOOV vqoLoT av" fbv Te yap yovaugt 
Kat maurty Dewpovr, . .. Kal dyov eroveiro Kal yupviKds Kat hone 
xXopovs Te aviyov at eGhas. 


6See Hicks, no. 104 ; Corp. inscrip. Graec. 158; Michel, 577 ; 
and cf. Hicks, 50, as to the Athenian administration of the Delian 
temple. | 
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The most famous of these associations was the Delphian The Delphic 
amphictyony which came to be denoted by the general *™Phtyony- 
name of the Amphictyonic Council. Like the Calaurian The 
‘association, it was an intertribal or international union, 2mPbictyonic 
‘inasmuch as it was composed of twelve kindred tribes 
‘or nationalities (€0m). There appears to be a lack of 
‘unanimity as to the names of these tribes, but, in all 
‘probability, they were the following: Thessalians, 
ean Phocians, Locrians, Boeotians, Ionians, 
Perrhaebi, Magnetes, Oetaeans, Phthiotian Achaeans, 
Dolopes, and Malians.'| The very names point to the 
great antiquity of the Council. The names of several 
of these tribes scarcely ever appear in the historical 
period, and the fact that the Dorians assumed an equal 
position with the Malians and the Dolopes shows that 
the Council was in existence before the Dorian conquest 
of Peloponnesus. The association comprised also the ~ 
colonies of these tribes. Although it is sometimes 
described as the common assemblage of the Greeks, 

70 Kxowov Tay “EXAjvev cuvédproy,® or, in Cicero’s phrase, 
‘commune Graeciae concilium,’*® it was not a fully - 
representative body, as some of the peoples of Hellas, 
such as the Arcadians, the Aetolians, the Dryopians, and 
probably the Achaeans of the Peloponnese were excluded, 
though they had the right to make use of the temple of 
Delphi. 

The Council assembled twice annually, at Ther- Repre- 
mopylae in the spring, and at Delphi in the autumn. “"“"’* 
Each of the tribes possessed two votes, so that the 
maximum number of votes was twenty-four, and all 
were of equal force. The various towns belonging to 
each tribe must in some way have arranged amongst 
themselves as to what individuals were to be chosen 


1In regard to the list of the members, there are several discrepancies 
in the statements of Aeschines, Pausanias, and Harpocration.—Cf. 
Tittmann, of. cit. ss. 3-5. 

2Demosth, De coron, 155. 8 Cic. De invent. ii. 23. 
‘ *Aeschin. De fals. leg. 116: Kai rotrwv aga Exactov €Ovos 
tadynhov y.ivopevov. 


Objects and 
functions of 
the Delphic 


amphictyony. 


| the official, authoritative assembly, and were alone 
|empowered to transact the business and draw up the 
resolutions.? And it was they also who determined the 
limits of the sacred territory (designated in an inscrip= 


| the resolution relating thereto as having been passed 
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delegates. In some cases, it may be, a leading city may 
have been appointed either permanently or for a definite 
period to despatch deputies as representing the entire 
tribe ; in other cases, the towns may have fulfilled this 
function in rotation. In any event, there is no clear 
information on the point, which therefore remains purely 
conjectural. There were two kinds of representatives. 
The hieromnemones (dpousripoves), —sometimes d 
scribed also as "Apducriovey ot cvvedpor—and the 
pylagorae (zvAaydpar), who were also called ayoparpot.* 
It is not definitely known what their respective functions 
and positions were. From a passage of Aeschines 
it would appear that the hieromnemones constituted 

















tion® ‘eoa y#pa) relating to the common temples. 
Demosthenes, however, mentions a decree and speaks of 


by the pylagorae.* Again, Harpocration regards both 
classes of officials as the deputies of the cities.” There 
were also a secretary, or secretaries, and a herald, 
‘epoxijpvé, who seems to have been a permanent official of 
the association. In addition to these, in cases of special 
emergency a general assembly of the votaries was held.° 

The objects and functions of the Delphic amphictyony 
were, like those of all other amphictyonies, partly 
religious and partly political; but, on the whole, the 


1 Aeschin. ¢. Cresiph. 113. | 


2 Aeschin. c. Cresiph. 124: Tédos S€ Yndilovras yKew Tovs iepopvy-— 
povas €xovtas Odypa.... . 
$ Corp. puscrip Graec. 1171. 4Demosth. De corom. 197. 
5 5.0, Lepopvyjpoves : ot TepTOMEVvOL eis TO TOV "Apdixtvovev ove. 
Spiov €& éxdorns wérdews THV TOV GvVEdpioV petexove@y ovTa 
kaAovvrat.... (Ed. G, Dindorf, Oxonii, 1853, vol. i. p. 1§9.)— 
Cf. 5.2, wba, ibid. p. 266. 
° Aeschin, ¢. Cresiph. 124: exkAnoiay yap dvopafovewy, drav pn 


p 
: 
4 

" 
povov Tods muhayopovs: Kat Tods lepopvijpovas ovyKadérwow, GAA } 
kat Tovs cuvvOvovTas Kai xpwpevors TO Oeq, ; 
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former kind predominated. In the first place, the 
temples concerned and their worship, together with the 
relative games and festivals, were to be preserved by it,’ 
and the sacred territory defended against aggression or 
pollution ; and secondly, it was to adjudge on disputed _ 
matters of international conduct, which could be readily 
decided by reference to the dictates of a common 
religion,’ and, more especially, to mitigate the extreme 
terrors and hardships of war when waged between any 
of the communities represented. As an example of its 
purely religious guardianship may be mentioned the 
case of Peloponnesian delegates (sheoroi) who, proceeding 
to Delphi to consult the oracle, were maltreated by the 
inhabitants of Megara. The aggrieved parties having 
laid their complaints before it, the Council held, on the 
ground that a mission of sheorot was of a sacred 
character, ‘epas tis Oewpias ovoys, and their persons 
inviolable, that the accused were guilty of sacrilege ; and 
consequently some of the offenders were condemned to 
death, and others to banishment. 

Frequently the main principles which the Council oath ana 
undertook to enforce were explicitly formulated and (pPgcaton 
ratified by a formal oath. The use of the oath and of 
the imprecation in connection with the entering into 
alliances, and the establishment of other contractual 
obligations has already been considered.* In the 
case of the Delphic amphictyony the formula adopted 
by the confederates has been preserved by Aeschines, 
and is one of the very earliest documents relating to 
alliances between western peoples. The members swore , 
they would not destroy any town belonging to the 
Amphictyonic association, nor cut it off from running. 
water, whether in time of war or of peace; that they 


1 Strabo, ix. 3. 7 (p. 6434): ...mept Te TOV Kowwav Bovdevodpevov 
Kat TOU iepod THY éxipeAciav ELov KoLVoTépay. .. . 
2Dion. Hal. iv. 25: véuous xaraornodpevos eEw tov idiwv, dv 
€xdoTn TOALs «lye, TOUS KOLVOUS GrracL, 
_*Plut. Quaest. Graec. 59. *See vol. i. pp. 118 s¢¢., 386, 388 se¢., 
394, 406. 
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would declare war against people violating this law, and 


would destroy their cities; that they would punish by — 
every means in their power all who plundered the 


property of the god or those who were a party thereto.’ 

In another oration’? Aeschines gives the formula of 
imprecation pronounced by the Amphictyons in the 
time of Solon. It served as a conclusion to the oath, 


and reinforced the religious sanction. In actual practice © 


the jurisdiction of the Council was often exercised to a 
wider extent than was ostensibly prescribed by the 


content of the oath. Thus the first sacred war (596-— 


586 B.c.) was waged apparently for the narrower 


object of defending the rights and dignity of the temple — 


om * 


es ee 


a es i a 


a i ml el ol 


of Delphi, but in reality it was undertaken on account — 


of wider issues. ‘The Phocian town of Crissa, situated 


on the heights of Mount Parnassus near the Delphic — 
sanctuary, possessed a strip of territory extending to the — 


Corinthian Gulf, where it had the port of Cirrha. Here 


most of the inhabitants of foreign States landed who — 


came to consult the oracle; and the Cirrhaeans took 
advantage of their position to impose exorbitant tolls 
upon the pilgrims, and to maltreat them in other ways. 


The Council of the Amphictyons therefore made war — 


on the offenders, captured their city, razed it to the 
ground, consecrated its territory to the god, and 


ordained that it should lie waste for ever. Similarly — 
the second sacred war (357-346 B.c.) involved larger 
matters than the mere protection of the privileges 


of the Delphian temple. On account of certain 


differences between Phocis and Thebes, the refusal of — 
the Phocians to aid Epaminondas in his campaign in ~ 


lAeschin. De fals. leg. 115: ...pndepiav modAw tov ’Apdix-— 


, OE 4 v4 7 eas , ” ys 
tvovidwy avdotatov Toney pyd vddTwv vapatiaiwv eipev pnt ev — 


ToAgum pyr’ ev eipyvy, édv S€ Tis TavTa wapaBy, oTparetoey ext 
TovTov Kai Tas TWOAES avaTTHTELV, Kal édv Tis } TVAG TA TOU Deod F 
cvvedy Tei BovAevoyn Te Kata TOV lepOv, Tiunwpyoev Kal yYeupl Kab 
moot Kal gdwvy Kal réoy Svvdyer.—Cf. Barbeyrac, Hist. des anciens 
traités, no. I. 


2 Aeschin, ¢. Cvesiph, 109-113. For this see vol. i. p. 388. 
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the Peloponnese, and hostilities against Boeotia after 
that general’s death, the Thebans prevailed upon the 
Amphictyonic Council to inflict a heavy fine on the 
Phocians, because they had cultivated a part of the 
-Cirrhaean plain, contrary to the ordinance. The 
_ Phocians remonstrating, the fine was doubled by the 
_ Amphictyons, who also threatened to reduce them to 
slavery if they still refused to pay it. Driven to 
desperation, the Phocians seized the Delphic temple, 
defeated the Locrians who came to its rescue, destroyed 
the records containing the sentence of the Council, 
enlisted the sympathy of Athens and Sparta, defeated 
the Thebans and Thessalians, and were themselves 
afterwards vanquished. Philip then intervened, posing 
as the champion of the Delphic god, and became master 
of Thessaly. Demosthenes’ appeal for the establishment 
of a confederacy to expel the invader failed. Sub- 
sequently Philip compelled the Phocians to surrender, 
took Delphi, and convoked the Amphictyons to 
pronounce sentence on those who had been concerned 
in the sacrilege committed there. The Council decreed 
that the Phocian cities should be destroyed, and their 
inhabitants dispersed into villages, each containing not 
more than fifty houses, and that they should restore the 
treasures of the temple by annual payments. Sparta’s 
privileges in the Amphictyonic proceedings were re- 
voked, and the two votes of the Phocians were trans- 
ferred to Philip, who was also to share with the 
Thebans and the Thessalians the honour of presiding at 
the Pythian games,—so that Macedon thus became 
at this time the leading power in Greece. 


Hence we see how various political matters were Not exclusively 


necessarily interwoven with the seemingly exclusive 
religious jurisdiction of the Amphictyonic Council. 
Beginning with the practice of pronouncing on charges 
as to infractions of interstatal or international rights of 
a sacred description, the Council gradually assumed 
competence in regard to divers non-religious questions, | 
and occasionally exercised control in political matters of 
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far-reaching importance. From time to time, it even 
considered claims which were apparently outside its 
enlarged sphere, as, for example, the request of the — 
Delians to be liberated from the Athenian hegemony, ~ 
344 B.c. And, again, more than a century earlier, in © 
470 B.c., when some Thessalian traders had been ~ 
plundered and imprisoned by the piratical inhabitants — 
of Scyros, the Council took cognizance of the matter, — 
and ordered the accused to make due restitution. © 
Further, Cicero relates that on one occasion when the ~ 
Thebans had defeated Sparta they raised a trophy' of — 
brass to commemorate the victory, whereupon the ~ 
Spartans brought an accusation before ‘“ the Amphic- — 
tyons, that is, the General Council of Greece.”* The © 
arguments on both sides proceeded at full length, but — 
Cicero does not state the result of the deliberations. — 
Quinctilian cites another case. After Alexander had — 
destroyed Thebes, he discovered a document whereby ~ 
it appeared that the Thebans had lent the Thessalians a — 
hundred talents; and, in recognition of the services of 
the latter in the siege, Alexander delivered the said 
document to them. But subsequently, when Thebes 
was restored by Cassander (315 B.c.), the Thebans 
demanded the settlement of the debt, and laid their 
( claim before the Council.* And since, as Quinctilian 
says,* considerations of equity exerted the highest influ- 
ence with the Amphictyons—“sed vel potentissima 
apud amphictionas aequi tractatio est ”—it is probable 
that the verdict was in favour of the creditors.° 


1 As to erecting trophies, see infra, chap. xxv. 

2Cic. De invent. ii. 23: “ Accusantur apud Amphictyonas, id est, 
apud commune Graeciae concilium.” 

3 Quinctil. Just. Orat.v.10.111.: “Cum Thebas evertisset Alexander 
invenit tabulas, quibus, centum talenta mutua Thessalis dedisse 
Thebanos, continebatur. Has, quia erat usus commilitio Thessalorum, 
donavit his ultro; postea restituti a Cassandro Thebani reposcunt 
Thessalos. Apud amphictionas agitur.” 4 Ibid. v. 10. 118. 

5 Cf. on the cases mentioned by Cicero and Quinctilian, C. Bétant, 


An fuerint apud Graecos judices certi litibus inter civitates componendis 
(Berlin, 1862), §10. 


NON-RELIGIOUS CONFEDERATIONS II 


Accordingly, it is clear that the Delphic amphictyony, tts influence on 
in spite of the contentions of most writers that it was {ycinaton@l 
purely a religious body, exercised a great influence 
directly or indirectly in the promotion of international 
comity, and in the regularization of, and insistence on, 
many principles of interstatal practice,—though, of 
course, its authority was sometimes weakened and its 
political action hampered through the machinations of | 
this or that State which happened to have acquired a| 
_ predominance. But in any case we see—and this is of 
profound significance—the application of the positive 
sanction issuing from human authority expressly 
established by compact, in addition to that of the 
divine sanction arising from the acceptance of the 
supremacy of the gods, and from an interpretation of 
their will. Grote thus briefly sums up the position of 
the Amphictyonic Council in Hellenic affairs: ‘It is 
thus that we have to consider the Council as an element 
in Grecian affairs—an ancient institution, one amongst 
many instances of the primitive habit of religious 
fraternisation, but wider and more comprehensive than 
the rest—at first purely religious, then religious and | 
political at once, lastly more the latter than the former | 
—highly valuable in the infancy, but unsuited to the 
maturity of Greece, and called into real working only 
on rare occasions, when its efficiency happened to fall in 
with the views of Athens, Thebes, or the king of 
Macedon.”? 


Apart from the amphictyonies, there were other Alliances and 
examples of congresses and confederations. There ¢oneder-_ 
were, for instance, international congresses to regulate ‘eligious. 
certain common interests of a sacred nature, or to 
secure the permanent enjoyment of certain commercial 
rights. Thus Plutarch relates that in order to awaken 
the spirit of the people—in view of the growing and 


menacing jealousy of Lacedaemon—and make them 


1 History of Greece, vol, ii. p. 176. 
2Cf. E. A. Freeman, of. cit, 
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feel capable of immense operations, should necessi 
arise, Pericles issued a decree inviting all the Greeks, — 
whether dwelling in Europe or in Asia, in large cities © 
or small ones, to send delegates to a meeting at Athens 
for the purpose of deliberating on the restoration of 
the Greek temples which had been destroyed by the — 
barbarians, on the sacrifices which were due in 
pursuance of the vows that had been made to the gods © 
before going to battle, and on the rights of maritime — 
navigation.’ Assemblies were frequently convoked — 
also for the establishment of alliances for purposes of — 
immediate mutual defence or of offensive warfare, or 
with a view to secure balance of power on a permanent — 
footing. There is no doubt that, apart from these — 
motives, industrial and economic considerations also 
exercised much influence in the promoting of alliances 
and federal relationships. Asa French writer observes: 
‘Pendant toute l'histoire grecque, les rapports de 
peuple a peuple dépendirent frequemment de état 
des terres et des exigences de la classe agricole.”* In 
treaties of this kind the object was explicitly stated, the 
various casus belli enumerated, the duties of the allies or 
confederates laid down, regulations as to mutual assist- 
ance specified, the religious sanction imposed by virtue 
of the oath, the positive sanction implied in the under- 
standing that on breach of any of the essential condi- 
tions the whole treaty was to be considered dissolved, 
and the infringing States vested with enemy character, 
and, lastly, provision was usually made for referring 


1Plut. Per. 17: ... mdvtas “EAAnvas robs émryrote KatotkovvTas 
Kipwrys 7) THs ’Acias rapaxadeiv Kai puxpav modi Kal peydAnv 
> , , ) , \ , ES ee - A 
eis oVAAOyov eure "AOjvate Tovs BovAopévovs Tepi TOv “EAAnViKoV 
iepov, & Katerpynoav ot BdpBapo., Kai tov Ovordy, as dpeAovow 
€ A mn "EAA fs) > 4 a 0 a a > ‘ s 
trep THs dbos ev€dpevot Tots Oeois dre mpds tos PapBapovs 
éuadxovto, Kat THs Oaddrryns, drws twAEwor TavTes Gdews Kal THY 
eipyvynv aywou, 

2P. Guiraud, La propriété fonciére en Gréce jusqwa la conquéte 
romaine (Paris, 1893), p. 615.—CE. especially liv. ii. chap. iii. pp. 614 
seq.: “La propriété fonciére et la politique extérieure des états 

>? 

grecs. 
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disputed matters arising out of the interpretation of the 


“treaty to an arbitral tribunal mutually agreed upon. 


In some instances such engagements were entered into 
with a solemn stipulation that the alliances were to be 
_ perpetual ;—and if these undertakings proved vain in 
actual practice, they were at least of great importance in 
the evolution of theoretical principles which, at one 
time or another, exercised a reactionary influence of 
"greater or lesser efficacy on the determination of inter- 


_statal relationships. 


__ The most important cases of Greek confederacies Chief cases of 
were the first and the second Athenian leagues, and the peg eI 
Peloponnesian confederacy under the leadership of 
Sparta. ~ 5 
First, as to the earlier Athenian league.’ After the First Athenian 
discomfiture of the Persians at Mycale, 479 B.c.) the “®"* 
Greek islanders, including the inhabitent-OF" amos, 
Chios, and Lesbos, were received into the pan-Hellenic 
confederacy that had been established to cope with the 
Persian power. The Ionian and Aetolian cities of Asia 
Minor were not accepted as members of the league, so 
that they were obliged to throw themselves on the 
protection of Athens. After the subjugation of the 
greater portion of Cyprus by Pausanias, the inhabitants 
of the other Greek islands joined the confederacy, 
whilst at Byzantium, which was captured by the Greek 
fleet, Pausanias offended the allies by his imperious 
and supercilious conduct, and his alleged medism; 
whereupon the Greeks of the Hellespont and Ionia 
appealed to Aristides and Cimon to assume the 





1Cf. Grote, Hist. of Greece, vol. iv. pp. 379 seq., chap. xlv. ; Kohler, 
Urkunden und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des delisch-attischen Bundes 
(in Abhandlungen d. Kgl. Akad. d. Wissensch. xu Berlin, 1869, vol i. 
pt. ii. pp. 1-211); H. Nothe, Der delische Bund, seine Einrichtung und 
Verfassung (Magdeburg, 1889); G. Gilbert, Hanab. d. gr. Staatsalter- 
thiimer (Leipzig, 1893), vol. i. pp. 468 seg. ; P. Guiraud, De /a condition 
des allies pendant la premiére confédération athénienne (in Annuaire de la 

Faculté des lettres de Bordeaux, vol. v. pp. 168 seq.). 
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command of the fleet. In the meantime the Spartans 
had despatched Dorcis to supersede Pausanias. By 
the year 478-477 B.c. the Athenian league, called the 
‘Confederacy of Delos’ (from the arrangement that 
the allies’ delegates should meet periodically for 
deliberation in the temple of Apollo in Delos), 
comprised Samos, Chios, Lesbos, ‘Hhodes, Cos, and 
Tenedos, as well as Miletus, the Greek*towns on the 
peninsula of Chalcidice, and Byzantium; and, after 
the victory of Cimon over the Persians at the river 
Eurymedon in Pamphylia, 466 3.c., the Greeks of 
the Carian, Lycian, and Pamphylian coasts were also 
admitted into the league.?~ The assessment of each 
State in a certain contribution either of ships or of 
funds (pépos) was confided=to-Aristides.* “By the first 
apportionment, the sum was fixed at 460 talents (about 
£106,000 sterling). Certain officials called Helleno- 
tamiai (‘EAAnvorauiat), Hellenic treasurers, were now 
appointed for the first time to collect and administer 
the contributions, which were deposited in the treasury 


“at Delos (afterwards transferred by Pericles to Athens). 


Objects of the 
league. 


The original objects of the confederacy were to 
effect a thorough emancipation of the allies from 
Persian supremacy, é7’ éAevOepacer amo tod Mydov Tois 


"EAAyot,4 and to combine against any subsequent 


invasions.” To further this purpose there were to be 
periodical meetings of the Federal Council in the 
sanctuary of Apollo at Delos. It was incumbent on 


1 Thus Aristotle (4¢4. Pol. xxiii. 4) says of the counsels of Aristides 
and the advantage he took of the opportunity which presented itself 
by the discredit cast on the Laconians owing to the conduct of 
Pausanias: emi dé THY dmréorarw THY TOV "lévev ard Ths TOV Aaxe- 
Saspoviwy cuppaxias ’Apurteidns fv 6 mpotpéas, typHoas Tovs 
Adkovas SiaBeBrAnpéevovs 1a Tlavoaviav. 

2Cf. Herodot. ix. 106; Thuc. i. 89, 94, 95, 96, 128; Plut. 
Aristid. 233; Aristot. 47th. Pol, xxiii. 53 Diod. xi. 60. 

8 Arist. Ath. Pol. xxiii. 5: 0 kal TOUS Popous obros hv 6 ragas 
Tais moAeru TOUS TpWTOUs, ETEL TPiTw peTA THY EV LTaArapive vav- 

paxiav. . 


‘Thue. j ili. IO. 5 Thuc. i. 963 ili. 10, 
> 
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See 
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the Council to discharge, on the one hand, political 
‘and diplomatic functions in the determination of the 
policy of the league, and, on the other, to foley posicial 
and arbitral duties as a federal tribunal.! ‘‘ We have 
here in truth,” says Grote, ‘one of the few moments 
‘in Grecian history wherein a purpose at once common, 
equal, useful, and innocent, brought together spon- 
taneously many fragments of this disunited race, and 
overlaid for a time that exclusive bent towards petty 
and isolated autonomy. which ultimately. made slaves of 
‘them all. It was a proceeding equitable and prudent, 
in principle as well as in detail; promising at the time 
the most beneficent consequences,—not merely pro- 
tection against the Persians, but a standing police of the) 
Aegean Sea, regulated by a common superintending' 
authority. And if such promise was not realized, we 
shall find that the inherent defects of the allies, in- 
disposing them to the hearty appreciation and steady 
performance of their duties as equal confederates, are 
at least as much chargeable with the failure as the 
ambition of Athens.”? 


hegemony and 


The hegemony of Athens gradually developed into Athenian 


a decisive political preponderance, and the confederacy sovereignty. 


was after a time virtually transformed into an Athenian 
empité. The allies became weary of the incessant wars ; 
they disliked absence from home, as Thucydides says ;° 
and ultimately most of them agreed to pay an annual 
sum of money instead of supplying ships and troops,— 
Xpimara tabirco QvTl Tov veov TO tkvovuevoy avatwma 
pepew.... Such States as had proved recalcitrant, 





2 Hist. of Greece, vol. iv. chap. xliv. p. 355. 

3'Thuc. i. 99: fva pr) am’ olkov dcr. 

*Thuc. i. 99.—Cf. Kohler, dc. cit. pp. 93 seg.; Nothe, op. cit. 
Pp. 9 seg. 


Athens and 
her allies— 
political and 
legal 


relationships, 
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were vigorously reduced to the condition of.disarmed 
and passive tributaries, and the terms of their subjection 
to Athens were severally determined by special treaties. 
Hermocrates addressing the Camarinaeans in Sicily, 
415 B.c., warned them that the Athenians whilst pretend- 
ing to liberate Hellas were really enslaving it. Thus, 
the Ionians and other Colonists of theirs who were their 
allies (he reminded them)-wanting to revenge them- 
selves on the Persians, freely invited the Athenians to— 
be their leaders; and the invitation was accepted. 
‘But soon they charged them, some with desertion, © 
and some with making war upon each other; any 
plausible accusation which they could bring against” 
any of them became an excuse for their overthrow.” ? 
In accordance with this policy, Naxos,’ the largest 
island of the Cyclades, was in 466 B.c. subjugated and 
deprived of its autonomy; and soon after, Thasos 
shared the same fate. By the year 454 B.c. all the 
allied States, except Samos, Lesbos, and Chios, had~ 
become ‘subjects’ (vmjxoor) of Athens; and the 
treasury of the league was removed from Delos to 
Athens.? ~ From about G47) B.c. the power of Athens, 
however, began to decline ; and in -4i2 B,C), in the 
twentieth year of the Peloponnesian war, the league 
was broken up through the jealous activities of her 
inveterate rival, Sparta.* eae 

The Confederates were officially designated of cvpmaxot 
(allies) or af wéAes (cities, states);° but in ordinary © 
usage, and to indicate the real character of the relation- 
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1Thuc. vi. 76: ... Tods pev Aeroatpatiav, Tods dé ex’ dAAHAOVS 
orpareverv, Tots & ws ExdoTos Tia elyov aitiav evrperh, emevey-— 
KOVTES KATETTPEYaVTO, 





2Thuc. i. 98: ... pat Te atrn modus Evppaxls mapa TO Kade 
oTnkos €sovAWOn, erecta. S€ Kat TOV GAAWY ws Exdoty EvveBy.—CE 
ibid. 1. 100, 101, 

3 Cf. Arist. 4th. Pol. xxiv. 2; Corp. inscrip. Ait. i. 260. 

4'Thuc. vill. 14, 22. : 

5 Cf. Corp. inscrip. Att. i. 9, 31, 37, 40.—Thus i. 9 speaks of 
9 AOnvaiwv Evppaxia, 
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ships, they came to be described as dayjxoor (subjects). 
“Some were autonomous allies, others were tributary.’ 

The former had to supply a specified number of fully 
“equipped vessels of war; but in reference to their 
internal administration they enjoyed independence.® 
‘The latter had to pay a yearly tribute, and were subject 
to certain restrictions in regard to the character of their 
“constitution and internal administration.* Athens main-) 
tained garrisons in many of the allied towns ; and in the’ 
case also of the subject confederates, public officers 
(émicxomwo) were despatched as overseers of their 
civil affairs.” The prevailing form of g government was 
| democratic; -§ butin sgn ca ases aristocracies ¢ or oligarchies 
were retained, as ins Samo s,) and Mytilene,* which were 
autonomous States” prior to their subjugation. It 
appears that the tributary allies were subsequently 
divided into tribute-districts, which were also used as 
divisions in order to facilitate the central administration.® 








1Cf. Thuc. vi. 22, 43, 69; vii. 57.—See generally A. Frinkel, 
De condicione, jure, jurisdictione sociorum Atheniensium (Leipzig, 1878), 


and esp. pp. 9 seg. 


*' Thucydides, i in Vii. 57, does not appear to draw a precise distinc- 
tion between avTdvopot and wtmroreAe’s pdpov (subject to taxation). 
Cf. idid. i. 19; iii. 10; vi. 85. 


* For example, Thucydides says, vi. 85: Xiovs pev cal MnOup- 
vaious veov, mapoxi) [according to another reading, TapoKwx 7) | 
avTovdpuovs. —vii. 57 : tovtwy Xiou UX broreAcis Ovtes popov, vais 
dé | Tape XOVTES, avrévopoe Evveoovto.... MyOupvaior pev vavot Kai 
ov popy vryxoot,... (The Chians were independent, and, instead 
of paying tribute, provided ships.... ‘The Methymnaeans furnished 
ships, but were not tributaries.) 


*Cf. Thuc. vi. 85; vii. 57.—But in iii. 10 the Mytilenaeans are 
made to say that ali the allies were enslaved except themselves and 
the Chians, ot €vppayor ovAdOnoav rAjv Hudv Kal Xiwv. 


°Cf. Aristoph. Aves, 1021 seg. ; Corp. inscrip. Graec, i. 110. 

®Thuc. viii. 48, 64, 65. *Thuc. i, 115. 

8’ Thuc. iil. 27, 47. 

9Cf. Corp. inscrip. Att.i. 37 ; Hicks, 64 ; Corp. inscrip. MB 335 
wae . Bon beiv Ta[s m6 Aes|ws bxov}rara Kata Tas xovyypaphds 


.. (Il. 14-1 '5),—the cities of the Athenian confederacy are to defend 
Il, B 


Taxation, 
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In addition to the regular tax (pépos), Athens 
claimed the right, in cases of emergency, to impose on 
some of the allies a further tribute (é¢migopa).'_ Pericles ~ 
claimed that Athens was entitled to spend the money 


_as she pleased, and that the allies had no right whatever — 
/ to question the mode of its appropriation, iyo 


they were defended from the Persians, and were 

afforded the security purchased by such contributions. 
Sometimes a city was exempted from taxation for a f 
certain period (as, for instance, Methone, in 428-7 B.C. )2 
in which case it had to contribute only the avapxi, or 
amrapxai (that is, the first-fruits, for sacrificial purposes), 
consisting of a sixtieth part of the amount of the 
ordinary tax. Just before the dissolution of the ne leaguem™ 
Athens substituted for the old tribute a five per cent. 
ad valorem duty (exo) on all exports and imports of | 
the allies.© The reason for this action was, according 
to Thucydides,® the expectation of raising larger funds; 
but probably it was due to the irregularity of the 
ordinary payments, and the greater difficulty experienced 
in collecting them owing to the continuing defections. 
Considered merely as tithes to the gods, and not as 
tribute in the strict sense, a ram and two sheep had to — 
be provided for the sacrifices at the Panathenaia by each © 


tae Jag 


= tas een Ge ey aera a nl ot lal ioe 


Brea, an Athenian colony in Thrace in accordance with the vyypagat, | 
viz. the laws drawn up by special commissioners, and approved by the 
council and assembly.—For a different opinion see Kohler, 4c. cit. 
pp. 125-6; Naothe, of. cit. p. 6. 
1 Corp. inscrip. Att. i. 240-244, 249, 252, 256. | 
Plut. Perici. 12: édidacKev odv 6 IlepixAjs tov Sqpov, ore 
Xpnparov pev ovK odetAover Trois TUPPAXOLS Adyov mporoAcpouvTes 


attav Kat Tovds BapBdpovs dveipyovres, Ox irmov, ov vavv, OVX — 
omXitnv, dAAa xphpara povov TeAovvTV. . 


8 Corp. inscrip. Att. i. 40. <a 
4 Ibid. i. 257: aide TO(v) TOAEwV adrHv Thy drapxiv amiyayov. 
5 Corp. inscrip. Graec. 538. . 


6Thuc. vii. 28: kat THY eikooTHVv v7} TOUTOV TOV xpdvov ie. 
about 413-412 B.c.] Tov Kata OdAaccay dvti Tot Popov Tots vIrnkoows — 
eroinrayv, treiw vouifovres av opior xpjpata ottw mpoorevat, . 
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of the allies and the cleruchs.’’ They shared in the 
sacred rites and festivals, and so they were obliged to 
offer to the Eleusinian goddesses the same tribute of 
grain as the Athenians devoted.” 


Athens assumed exclusive jurisdiction _in_ material) Jurisdiction. 

















questions relating to federal institutions, and especially 





_so in the case of offences against herself in her capacity 


" 
“\ 


as head of the league. Thus the Athenian tribunals 





regularly tried cases of treason, and of hostility on the 
part of the alleged States against Athens herself,* as well 


as all serious offences against the federal government.‘ ' 


The Athenian courts served also as final courts of 
appeal in “thease” of criminal proceedings against the 
feens of any allied State. As to other matters, it 
has already been stated, in considering the broader 
question of private international law in Greece, and the 
jurisdiction relating to foreigners, that with regard to 
the dica: cuuBoram, that is, causes arising out of 
commercial agreements entered into between subjects of 
different countries, a special procedure obtained within 
the league ; that probably such suits were heard by the 
tribunals of the city where the defendant was domiciled.® 





U aa 


Athenian 


The second Athenian league® was established with the The second 
avowed object of resisting the agoression of Lacedaemon, 


1 As to the allies, Corp. inscrip. Att. i. 9 ; i. 37 3 as to the cleruchs, 
i, 31. 

2Cf, Dittenberger, Sy/oge inscrip. Graec. 13, for an act of the 
Ecclesia of 440 B.c.; cf the passage: tas d¢ modes (ey)A(o)yéas 
chécOar trod Kaprov, KaOdre av Soxqe adrior dpurta 6 Kap7d(s) 
eyAcy joer Oa, 

8 Aristoph. Wasps, 288 seg. ; Peace, 639 seg. 

* Corp. inscrip. Att.i. 38. (But the fragments of this inscription are 
very much mutilated.) 

5 See vol. i. pp. 198 seg. 

6 Cf. G. Busolt, Der zweite athenische Bund (in Jahrbuch fir classische 
Philohgie, Suppl. vii. 1873-5, pp. 641-866). 

7For a decree, 377 3.c. (inscription on a stele), relating to the 
establishment of the second Athenian Confederacy, see Corp. inscrip. 


league. 
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The various constituent States were to be free to 
adopt any form of government they pleased, and were 
not to be obliged to receive Athenian arrisons or 
accede to the intervention of Athenian officials in their 
civil administration. The Athenians and their allies 
engaged to come to the assistance of any confederate, - 
against whom hostilities might be directed either by 
land of séa. A clause to this effect is invariably found 
in alliances of this nature, and in almost every case iS 
couched in this stereotyped form : 


ees em yee 


.. BonBeiv ’AOnvaiovs Kai tovs cuppdxous 
TovTols Kal KaTa ynv Kat Kara OddarTa- 
v wavTt cOeve Kata Td Svvardv.? 


‘Dee 


ee 


By 387 B.ci Athens had already effected an alliance 
with Chios, Mytilene, Thasos, Tenedos, Cos, Carpathos, © 
Chalcedon, Rhodes, and others. In view of the aggres- 
sions of the Spartans in Boeotia, their reduction of 
Mantinea, their interference in the Olynthian con-_ 
federation, and their expedition against Thebes, the 
Athenians next allied themselves to the latter city, 
378 B.c., and through the exertions of Chabrias, 
Timotheus, and Callistratus, the confederacy was so ; 
enlarged that by 357 B.c. it included over seventy 

X./members. But, as usual, harmony, stability, and 
unanimity of purpose were found impossible. De- 
fections soon began to be as frequent as accessions — 
had been before. Organizations quickly constructed” 
and lacking a solid basis of union inevitably tended 
just as quickly to disintegrate. During the Social war 
(357 B.c.), the desertion of members continued ; and 
after the battle of Chaeronea, with the consequent 

/ extinction of Greek liberty, the league was completely 
dissolved. 


 < 


~~. oe 


Att, ii. 17,11. 9 seg., 1. 46 seg. ; Michel, 86; Hicks, ror; Rangabé, 
Antiq. hellén. _ a —Thus lines 9-11 of ii. 17 are as follows : 
.Orws av Na(xe)8(axpo)veoe €Oot Tovs “EXAn- 
vas ght ssa a (kat) avrovouous yovxiav 
aye, . 


1 Hicks, 101, iL as 5€9. 2 Hicks, ror, ll. 49-51. 
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The official title of the second Athenian confederation Position of 


was of ’AOnvaior kai of ciupaxo (the Athenians and the Sypens *n4 te 


allies).1_ Athens assumed the general-hegemony. She 


exercised supreme control over the military affairs, and 
acted as the representative of the entire league in rela- | <j... 
tionships with foreign States.? Each ally appointed a 


‘delegate to the Federal Council, which is frequently 


described as of cvvedpor THY isles (the commissioners 


of the allies).° It sat at Athens, where, it would appear, 
the delegates had also permanent_residences; whether ~ 
“these were assigned to them by the Athenian govern- 


ment or maintained by their respective States is not 

known. Each member possessed one vote,—a pro- 

vision which was a great improvement on the cumbrous 

machinery of the first confederacy. Probably there 

were no articles of federation in the strict sense of the 

term,‘ as is now understood in connection with a federal — 

government, for the purpose of specifying the rights — 

and obligations of the members; but, rather, Athens 

entered into separate treaties—of course, more or less i 

to the same effect—with the several States.° 
Originally it was understood that the allies’ con- contributions 

tribution was to be only in the form of military or ‘ete. 

naval contingents,° that their independence was to be 

preserved, that Athens abandoned the policy of «Aypouyiar’ 

(that is, relinquished all claim to land acquired || 

in allies’ territory), that she should station no garrisons 

in their territory. But in actual practice military 

service was once more gradually replaced by money 

supplies—virtually taxes—which now, however, did 

not bear the detested name of ¢opos, but were termed 





1Cf, Corp, inscrip. Att, ii. 17, 19. 

2 Diodor. xv. 28 ; Xenoph. De vectig. v. 6. 

3 Corp. inscrip. Att. ii. 17 3 ll. 43-4.—Cf£ Aeschin. c. Cresiph. 74. 
4 Corp. inscrip. At. ii. 17 ; Hicks, ror. 

5Cf. Corp inscrip. Att. ii. 49, 109, 17b, 49b. 

6 Corp. inscrip. Att. ii. 17, ll. 46 seq. 3 ii. 23. 

7 Hicks, no. ror; Michel, 86; Rangabé, 381, 38rb. 
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syntaxis (ovvragis),' a contribution, as devised by Calli- 
stratus ; and, further, the ecxoor# of the earlier league 


was ieintodueed. Again, the independence of the 


allies was impaired,—at least, so far as the judicial 


administration was concerned. The Athenian tribunals 
‘seem to have frequently exercised jurisdiction over 


various offences committed in the allied States. They 


acted, in many instances, as final courts of appeal, as, 
for example, from the recorded judgments pronounced — 


in Ceos. In the case of Naxos, subjugated in 376 B.c., 


a treaty specifically stipulated that Athens should be 


the ods éxxArjros, the place where appeals against 
Naxian decisions should be tried,—that is, of course, 
in those suits where right of appeal was admitted 


(épéoiuor dixar). The treaties which had been entered — 


into in the case of the first league with regard to the 
jurisdiction and proceedings in commercial cases were 
now renewed by Athens with several States, such as, 


for example, Chios and Phaselis.? Eventually, also, 


the practice of establishing cleruchies was re-adopted, 


_ and the right of maintaining garrisons in the territory 
of the allies was again asserted. 


Federal 
Council— 
procedure, etc. 


The Federal Council, consisting of representatives 


appointed by the allies, really represented the interests © 


of the latter, on the one hand, in so far as their 


relationships to Athens were concerned, and, on the 
other, in matters concerning the policy and organization — 
of the league as a whole. Though each State had one © 
vote, yet it is scarcely to be imagined that Athens would — 
tolerate or acquiesce in a majority of votes prevailing — , 
over her own counsels, especially so as the greater 
part of the votes represented small and comparatively 


unimportant communities. The council a in 
Athens would be constantly face to face with the local 


i 


Ecclesia. The foreign deputies would undoubtedly be — 


impressed by Athenian institutions and formal pro- 


1Cf. Harpocration, s.v. cvvtTagis, 
2 Gilbert, Gr. Alter. pp. 489-491 ; Eng. tr. p. 435. 
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cedure, and influenced by the city’s traditions and 
ideals; so that, partly through such subconscious 
influences, and partly through the dialectic subtlety and 
persuasive force of the Athenians—not to mention local 
political machinations and all kinds of extra-official 
resources—the members of the Council would in spite 
of themselves eliminate their preconceptions and tend 
to submit to the representations set forth by the head 
of the confederacy, particularly so in view of the recog- 
nition of the admitted community of interests. An 
example of this predominating will of Athens is fur- 
nished by the proceedings relative to the peace of 
Philocrates, entered into with Philip (346 B.c.), when 
the federal envoys were obliged to give way, though, 
in this case, they really differed from Athens and were 
opposed to the treaty. 

The Federal Council was merely a deliberative The Federal 
assembly. After due discussion of any matter under Goy053 
consideration,—it drafted an ordinance, or resolution assembly. 
(deyua), and sent it up to the Athenian Council 
(the Bovdy). If not approved there, an amendment or 
counter-proposal (7poSovAceuwa) was drawn up by the 
Boulé, and forwarded along with the original dogma to 
the Athenian Assembly (the ‘ExcAyoia). In either case 
the final decision lay with the Ecclesia, which alone was 
empowered to convert a proposal into a law (SovAevua). 
In this way the Federal Council was invited to express 
its opinion by the formal dogma in matters relating to 
the declaration of war, the conclusion of peace, the 
formation of alliances,! and in foreign affairs generally. 
Occasionally its members ratified treaties by the solemn 
oath,” and despatched envoys on diplomatic legations 
along with the ordinary Athenian ambassadors. A 
dogma appears likewise to have been customary to 
sanction the stationing of an Athenian garrison in 


1Cf. Hicks, 108 ; Michel, go, 


2 Corp. inscrip. Att. ii. $1 ; Hicks, 108 ; Michel, 90.—Corp. inscrip, 
- Att. §7b; Hicks, 119; Michel, ro. 
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the territory of an allied State,’ or for the appropriation — 
of the common funds of the league for some extra-_ 
een Nene ordinary purpose.? Finally, apart from its share in 
‘these political functions, the Federal Council was vested — 
with competence as a Court of Justice for the hearing — 
of certain offences against the fundamental objects of 
the Confederacy, and for the decision of various other — 
questions of a kindred character, as, for example, in a 
recorded case in which the Federal Council ordered the — 
confiscation of property acquired by an Athenian in the 
territory of the allies.’ | 
ty Now as to the Peloponnesian confederacy under 
eloponnesian 
confederacy. Sparta. It consisted of most of the towns of the © 
Peloponnese which, though under the hegemony of 
Lacedaemon, yet preserved their autonomy.° Thus in ~ 
the first treaty between Lacedaemon and Argos, 418 B.C. ; 
(as in the second treaty in the same year), the fifth — 
‘clause stipulated that the cities in Peloponnesus, small 
as well as great, should all enjoy independenias in | 
-conformity with their ancestral laws.6 Whether the 
relationships were regulated by specific treaties, or were — 
based on a mutual understanding and implicit acceptance — 
of the general objects, is not evident. But most of the — 
members had alleged some grievance or other against — 
Athens. Thus the Corinthians were incensed because — 
the Athenians had seemingly espoused the cause of the © 
Corcyraeans, who had been at enmity with their mother 


‘Corp. inscrip. Att. ii. 17b 3; Hicks, 102 ; Michel, 87 (as to the J 7 
alliance between Athens and Chalds in Euboea, 377 B.c.).—Hicks, | 
130 (decree as to garrison maintained in Andros, 356 B.c.). | 


2 Corp. inscrip. Att. i. 62 ; Rangabé, 393; Hicks, 130 ; Michel, 600. 
—Corp. inscrip. Att. i. 108, 117. 


3 Corp. inscrip. Att, ii. 17, 11..41 5eq., ll. 51 seg.3; Michel, 86; Hick’ 
101 ; Rangabé, 381, 381b. 


4*Cf. G. Busolt, Die Lakedaimonier und ihre Bundesgenossen (Leipzig, 
1878) ;, Miller, Die Dorier, 1. pp. 179 s¢9. r 
5 ‘Thue. v. 77, 79. 


6 Thuc. v.77: TAS be wodvas Tas €Vv TleAorovvdoy, Kal piKpas kal 
peyaAras, adTovomous eipev Taras KATTO. TUT pLO., 


7 . ae oe 
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country, Corinth. The Megarians complained. that 
their commerce had been ruined by.arecent-decree of 
the Athenians.excluding them, from. all. ports..within the 
Athenian. jurisdiction. Aegina was aggrieved because 
_ Athens refused, it autonomy. And so on with other 
States. In 432 B.c. an assembly of representatives from 
the allied towns met in Sparta. Apart from the 
numerous Peloponnesian confederates and the others 
. just mentioned, there were the Boeotians, the Phocians, 
the Leucadians, the Ambraciots, the Anactorians, and 
the Opuntian Locrians. ~~ | 
_ The main object of the association was to preserve Object of the 
_ Peloponnesus from danger,-and- every member was to ,obonn*” 
aid any other who happened to.be.attacked-by.any town) 
that was not in the league. Thus in the above- 
mentioned treaty between Sparta.and the Argives, the 
sixth clause was to the Het that if any one from 
without the Peloponnese should come with evil intent, 
the Peloponnesians were to take counsel together and 
repel the enemy.’ It was at all events clear that no ally 
was to commence hostilities against any other ally 
fighting a common foe.” Should any disputes_arise, 
they were to be settled by diplomatic methods, or by 
consulting the oracle at Delphi, or by arbitration. Thus 
in the second treaty of alliance between Lacedaemon 
and Argos, 418 B.c., it was expressly laid down in the 
first clause that, in case of controversy, they should 
submit to arbitration on fair and equal terms according 
to their ancient customs.’ If reference to an arbitral 
tribunal was refused, or its decision was not accepted, 
there was nothing to prevent recourse to_war.* 


Sparta decided, probably by separate agreements with 








\ 





1Thuc. v. 77: at S€ xa tov éxtds TleAorovvacov tis éxt trav 
IleAorévvacov yav in emi Kax@, dAcEeuevar dpobei Bovrevrapévors, 
omg xa. Suxatdrata Soxy tots IleAorovvacious. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4. 36, 37. 

8Thuc. v. 79: ... él Trois imous Kal dpoiors Sixas duddvras Katra 
wdrpia,—CF, ibid. v. 31. 

4’'Thuc, iv. 134. 


Sparta—and 
the allied 
forces. 
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the allies, what contingents were to be contributed by 

all, of which the chief command was taken by the 
Lacedaemonians. Subsequently, however, by a decree — 
of the Federal Council, any State was enabled to 


commute active service for a money payment. In the © 


case of naval expeditions, maritime towns were obliged 


to supply vessels, whilst the inland States could send 


proportionate sums to the common treasury | at Sparta. 


It appears there were no regular taxes $s analogous to 


those imposed in the Athenian leagues. 
The Federal Council was summoned by Sparta, 


1 


where the representatives usually assembled. Each — 
State was entitled to one vote ; and the decision of the — 
majority was binding on all.? "Sparta’s counsels did not — 
always prevail to the extent of rendering nugatory those — 
of the other members; we find that on more than — 
one occasion the ultimate resolution was contrary to the © 
persuasions of the leading State.? The Council had © 
competence in determining questions relating to the — 


establishment of peace, or to the prosecution of war; 


Peloponnese, Sparta was permitted to call out the 
confederate forces without waiting for a decree of the 


though, in the case of an unexpected attack on the — 


council. Like Athens in the case of the Delian — 


confederacies, Sparta took the chief part not only in 


\the field, but in the common ‘deliberations, and in the © 
shaping of the policy. Her ephors presided over the — 


_geteral assembly. 


Other Greek 
leagues. 


The Achaean 
league. 


; 
: 


A few words may be added here on one or two other 


leagues that had been established in Greece. 
In Achaea‘ a league had long existed—largely for 


1Cf. Herodot. v. 91-95. 

2Thuc. i. 119, 1253; V. 30: ... €ipypevov Kipiov elvas 6 te dv TO 
TAGs Tov Evppaxov Yypiontat, nv pH Te Ocdv 7 Hpwwv KdAvp~O. 7p. 

8 Cf. Herodot. v. 93. 

4See G. de Sainte-Croix, Des anciens gouvernemens fédératifs (Paris, 


1798) ; E. Helwing, Geschichte des achdischen Bundes, nach den Quellen 
dargestellt (Lemgo, 1829); E. A. Freeman, History of federal government 
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_ teligious purposes—between the twelve principal cities 
of that country. After its suppression by the Mace- 
_ donians, these towns were subjected to the oppressive 
measures of Antigonus Gonatas, and, in consequence, 
_ they began to coalesce once more. On the withdrawal 
_ of Antigonus from Greece, a new Achaean league of a 
' political character was established (about 251 B.c.), 
mainly owing to the efforts of Aratus of Sicyon. Ques- 
: tions of war, peace, and alliances were decided by a 
_ general assembly (designated variously cuvedpioyv, cvyKAn- 
_ Tos, éxxAnoia, ayopa) which consisted of all Achaeans of 
the age of thirty or more, and included the representative 
_ senate, the Sovd?, another senate, the yepouoia (a special 
“council of elders’), the magistrates, and the people. 
It met twice a year in a sacred grove near Aegium. It 
enjoyed complete sovereignty in foreign relationships, 
in regard to matters affecting the league as a whole. | 
No single constituent State could, on its own authority, | 
make war on, or conclude peace with, foreign powers, | 
or conduct diplomatic proceedings by the agency of 
ambassadors. Indeed the organization of the Achaean 
confederacy was so perfect (thanks to the absence of any 
_ greatly preponderating State and excessive political 
ambition), that it has been designated a real national 
government,—a Bundesstaat (or Foderativstaat), and not 
merely a Staatenbund It possessed, of course, the 
tight to elect the officers of the confederacy, the chief 
af whom being the orpatyyds, the commander-in-chief, 
who performed civil as well as military functions, the 
ypaupmarevs, the secretary, and a council of ten magis- 
trates, the demiourgoi.” In 245 B.c., Aratus was 


a 
i 


Rix 


in Greece and Italy (London, 1893); M. Dubois, Les igues étolienne et 
achéenne, Leur histoire et leurs institutions. Nature et durée de leur 
antagonisme (Bibliotheque des écoles frangaises d’ Athénes et de Rome, 1885). 

1For example, Helwing, of. cit. p. 237, says: “Aus der obigen 
Darstellung scheint hervorzugehen dass die achaische Eidgenossenschaft 
nicht, wie wohl geschehen, als ein Staatenbund auzusehen sey, 
sondern dass sie vielmehr die Benennung eines Bundesstaats verdiene.” 
—Cf. also Heffter, Das Europdische Vilkerrecht, S$ 20, 21. 

2Cf. Polyb. xxiv. 5. 16. 


The Aetolian 
league. 


Rights and 
duties of 
confederates. 
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appointed strategus, and again two years later when he 
succeeded in wresting Corinth from the Macedonians, 
and gaining it for the league. It was followed by 
Troezen, Epidaurus, Hermione, and other cities ; and 
ultimately the league included Athens, Salamis, Megara, 
Aegina, and all the Peloponnese, except Sparta, Elis, 
and a few of the Arcadian towns. 


The Aetolian league+ was similarly an association of 
tribes. Its history is somewhat obscure; but it must 
have had a fixed constitution in the time of Philip and 
Alexander, seeing that Aristotle wrote a treatise on it. 
We find that it played an important part in the Lamian 
war (323-322 B.c.). After Alexander’s death, the 
Aetolians conquered Locris, Phocis, Boeotia, and parts 
of Acarnania, Thessaly, and Epirus, and got both the 
Amphictyonic Council and the Delphian oracle in their 
power. In 220 B.c. they defeated the Achaeans, who 
soon entered into an alliance with Philip. The war 
which ensued between the two leagues is commonly 
designated the Social war (220-217 B.c.). Later the 
Aetolian league suffered various vicissitudes of fortune. 

As to its constitution, there was a general council 
called the Panaetolium (Ilavaréduwov),? which assembled 
every autumn,® usually at Thermum, to elect the 
strategus and other officers. The details of the ad- 
ministration were attended to by a kind of permanent 
council, or executive committee, termed the Apocleti 
(of Aaededveroa). 4 


In all these and similar confederacies, or alliances of 
a less comprehensive extent, the reciprocal rights and 
obligations of the members thecedl were either xpi 


1See Dubois, of. cit. pp. 185 seg. 

2 Livy, XXX1. 29 speaks of the “ concilium Anwlocuh quod Panae- 
tolium vocant” ; and, again, in xxxi. 32, he mentions the “ Panaetoli- 
cum concilium.” 

8 Strabo, x. 3. 2. 

4Polyb. xx. 1. 1.—Cf. Livy, xxxvi. 29 : “Quum in concilio delec- 
torum quos Apocletos vocant....” 
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laid down in the special treaties respectively entered into 
between them, or were understood as following by a 
necessary and immediate implication from the avowed 
objects of the union. Of course, infractions were not by 
any means infrequent, but the principles were none the 
less recognized, and often forcibly and drastically insisted. 
on. Thus the confederates were bound to help in war, - 
and usually, as we have seen, by contingents or substi- 
tuted contributions of a predetermined amount. Fre- 
quently this duty devolved also on the allies of the 
confederates, that is, of course, when they were not for 
any urgent reason specifically excluded from the league ; 
though, as a general rule, express provisions on this 
matter were made in the major treaties. At the con- 
gress of Nicaea, the Aetolian ambassadors demanded the 
restoration by Philip of all the cities which had formerly 
been members of the Aetolian league. In reply, Philip 
pointed out that the Aetolians had not only plundered 
their enemies, but also their allies when at war with each 
other,—and even without a formal decree of the people ; 
that there seemed to be in their eyes no clearly defined 
line of demarcation between hostility and friendship. 
How then, exclaimed he, could they have any right to 
blame him if, as an ally of Prusias, he had acted in sup- 
port of his own allies against the Ciani, who had been 
allied to the Aetolians ? 

The federal States or allies were prohibited from Asto _ 
concluding treaties with the common enemy, or from focuser % 
violating their engagement by establishing relationships 
with another State, even under pressure of an urgent 
cause. When Cleomenes was blockading the Isthmus, 
the Megarians, who had been members of the Achaean 
league, finding themselves cut off from the Achaeans, 
joined the Boeotians with the consent of the former. 
Discovering, however, that Boeotia was in a disorganized 
condition, and disapproving, moreover, of its constitu- 


1 Polyb. xviii. 5: wéOev ody eLeare tovrous éyxaXeiv viv, ef piros 
, a 
drdpxwv Airwdois £7, Ilpovciov 5¢ oippaxos, erpaga Te Kara. 
Kcavov, BonOev trois airod cvppdyois ; 


/ Right to 
abandon 
alliances. 


Polybius on 
opportunism 


and treachery. 
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tion, Megara again joined the Achaeans, whereupon the 
Boeotians made an attack upon the city.1. When assist- 
ance was proffered to one State, and for reasons of 
political interest was transferred to an adversary or to 
a rebel, such act was esteemed a piece of deliberate 
treachery. During the decline of Sparta, the veteran 
Agesilaus hoped to resuscitate his country by expedi- 
tions to the East. He proceeded with his mercenaries. 
to Egypt to assist the king, Tachos, in his revolt against 
Persia; but in the absence of the king his cousin, 
Nectanebis, rose and caused himself to be proclaimed 
king of Egypt. Agesilaus abandoned Tachos, and 
joined the usurper, “making the interests of his 
country,” as Plutarch says, “the pretext for his extra- 
ordinary conduct, which we can hardly call anything 
better than treachery.” 

In certain cases of extreme necessity and vital State 
interest, such as self-preservation, ancient States claimed 
the right to abandon alliances. Thus, Polybius is at 
pains to determine whether Aristaenus, in causing the 
Achaeans to renounce their alliance with Philip and join 
that of Rome, was a wise opportunist, or a traitor in the 
strict sense of the term. It is difficult, he says, to state 
exactly who is to be regarded, untles certain circum- 
stances, as areal traitor. Obviously not all those who, 
at a time of tranquillity, make compacts with sovereigns 
can be considered such off hand ; nor, again, those who 
at a time of danger withdraw their country from existing 
friendships and alliances, and transfer it to others. For 
such individuals have frequently been the authors of 
manifold advantages to their own States.* The historian 


1 Polyb. xx. 6. 

® Put. Ages. 37: ovTw 1) AaBov TOUS pur Bopopous 6 AynotAaos 
dar Tov Téxw petertn Tpds TOV N extdvaBu, ¢ arémov Kat dAXoxérov 
™ pay paros tapaxadtppare TO Tuppepovte THS marpidos Xpyrdpevos, 
érel TavTys ye THS Tpopdcews apaipeDeions Td SuxaudtaTov Gvoya. THS 
mpagews Av mpodocia, 

8 Polyb. xvii 13: tiva yap os adn Dos mpodornv Sei vopiter ov 
pgdiov aropyvacGar. ShAov yap ws ovte Tors e£ dKepaiov ovvTiHe- 


j 
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_ gives an example in connection with the circumstances 
under consideration. If Aristaenus, he argues, had not 
_at this time opportunely caused the Achaeans to give up 
their alliance with Philip and unite themselves to Rome, 
it is clear that the entire league would have suffered 
‘utter destruction. But, as it was, this man and this 
policy were avowedly the means not only of procuring 
at the time the safety of individual Achaeans, but also 
the aggrandizement of the confederacy as a whole. And 
consequently he was not regarded as a traitor, but, on 
the contrary, was universally honoured as a benefactor 
and saviour of the country. Hence, Polybius infers 
that such a principle of conduct would be perfectly 
legitimate in the case of all others who might be obliged 
to adapt their policy and measures to the necessities of 
the hour.! Admitting the validity of this point of view, His criticism of 
he continues, Demosthenes, admirable as he is in many sa 
respects, might well be censured for having rashly and 
indiscriminately hurled a bitter accusation against the 
most illustrious of the Greeks.? For he asserts that in 
Arcadia, Cercidas, Hieronymus, and Eucampidas were 
traitors to Greece for entering into alliance with Philip ; 
in Messene, the sons of Philiades, Neon and Thraylochus; 
in Argos, Mystis, Teledamus, one Mnaseas; in Thessaly, 
~Daochus and Cineas; in Boeotia, Theogeiton and 
Timolas ; and many more besides being put in the 
same category. And yet, insists Polybius, all these men, 
especially those of Arcadia and Messene, had obvious 
-and weighty reasons to advance in vindication of their 


, pévovs tov avipdv mpds tivas, BactAcis 7) Suvdoras Kowwviav 
‘Tpaypatwv edOéws mpoddras vomioréov, ote Tovs KaTa Tas TeEpLC- 
itdceas perariPevtas tas abtav watpidas dd TOV broKerpevwv pds 
\érépas dirias kal ovppaxias, ovde tovTovs. modAod ye Sei. erretror 
‘ye ToAXGKis Of TOLOVTOL TOV peyloTwv dyaDGv yeydvarww aitLoL, Tas 
18iats rarpicw. 








1 [bid.: 6 § adrds dv ein Adyos kal wept THv GAXAwV, doou KaTA Tas 
fal n 
‘TOV KaLpOv TepiTdcers TA TapamrAnoia TovToLs woALTEvovTaL Kal 
imparrovety. 


2Cf. De corona, 43, 48, 295. 
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conduct.! For it was by their bringing Philip into the ; 
Peloponnese and humbling the Lacedaemonians that 
these men, on the one hand, enabled all its inhabitants 
to breathe again and conceive the idea of liberty ; and, ~ 
on the other, by recovering their cities and —a 
which the Lacedaemonians had captured from the 
Messenians, Megalopolitans, Tegeans,and Argives, noto- 
riously raised the fortunes of their own countries.? In 
return for this they were obliged to refrain from making 
war on Philip and the Macedonians.. Now had they 
done all this for merely personal reasons or base self— 
seeking, or even from a purely party spirit, they would 
have well merited to be branded as traitors.2 But if, 
while being faithful in their duty to their countries, they 
yet differed in their judgments of politics, and did not 
consider their interests to be the same as those of 
Athens, then Demosthenes is scarcely justified in stig- 
matizing them, on that account, as traitors. ‘‘ The man 
who measures everything by the interests of his own 
particular State, and imagines that all the Greeks ought 
to have their eyes fixed upon Athens, on the pain 
being styled traitors, seems to me to be ill-informed, and 
to be labouring under a strange delusion,” especially 
so as the course which events in Greece took at the 
time has testified to the wisdom, not of Demosthenes, 























* xvii 14: . KaETOL ye TavTwv pev TOV ™ poetpnpevenv avipov 
Tov € éXOvT@V ‘Myov kal parvopevov brép Tov Kal’ avrods SKatwv, 
mAciorov dé tav €€ ’Apxadias kat Mecojvys. 


2 That is 338 B.c. after the battle of Chaeronaea. Polybius’ argu 3 
ment is, of course, an ex post facto one ; and one may nevertheless urge, 
as is suggested by Shuckburgh, Te Histories of Polybius, vol. il. p. 213, 
note (to whose translation I am here and in other places indebted} > 
that if Demosthenes’ advice had been carried into effect, these States 
might have been liberated from Spartan tyranny without necessari 
falling under the subjection of Macedon. 


3 Cf. Polyb. xviiy. 15. 

4 [bid. xviii 14: 6 S€ mavta petpov mpds 7d THs idias warpidos 

s \ f € , vas 5 > 4 As 
cupépov, kal ravras yyovpevos Seiv tovs “EAAnvas droBAerav pos 
’"AOnvaious, «i S¢ wy, tpoddras dzroKaAGrv, avoyeiv pow Soxed Kat woAv 
Tapamalev THs dAnOeias.... 
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but of the men above mentioned ; for Athens, by her 
opposition to Philip, suffered the crushing defeat at 
_Chaeronaea. 


In ancient Italy there were institutions analogous to Confederations 


the Greek amphictyonies and religious associations.} ?>Qanances 


in Rome, 
Later we find confederacies? and unions founded as 


_much for political reasons as for the practice of common 
worship. The conception of the underlying fides added 


reatly to the solemnity of the transactions in establish- 


‘ing these alliances, and to the recognition of their 
‘intrinsic force and binding character. Not long after Aniance 


the expulsion of the kings, in 492 or 493 B.c., the between Rome 
Latin confederation (of whose earlier history little is league. 
known) consisting of thirty cities entered into a league 

with Rome‘ on a basis of equality. Dionysius 
assimilates the treaty to a symmachy (cuuuaxia), and 
isopolitical arrangement (icorodrreia) after the fashion 

of Hellenic practice. The record of this treaty, which 


existed at Rome on a brazen pillar down to the time 


of Cicero,’ contained the name of Spurius Cassius as 
_the consul who concluded it, and hence it is sometimes 
termed the ‘foedus Cassianum.’ There were two 


1 ae ees ee! 


reasons for the formation of this alliance; in the first 
place, the Roman patricians were desirous of securing 
the assistance of the Latins against their own plebeians, 
and, secondly, the contracting parties were anxious to 
protect their territories more effectively from the 


_menacing encroachments of their flourishing neigh- 


 ereeee™) i Oe ee 





_bours in the south, the Aequians and the Volscians. 


The thirty cities of the Latin association were at no 


great distance from Rome, and are supposed to have 


1Cf. Varro, vi. 25: “ Latinae feriae a Latinis populis quibus ex 


-sacris carnem petere ius fuit cum Romanis.”—See Livy, v. 1; xli. 16. 


2J. Beloch, Der italische Bund unter Roms Hegemonie (Leipzig, 1880). 
3 On fides and its influence on international relationships, see vol. i. 
PP: 391 seg. 
4Cf. Livy, ii. §3; viii. 2, 4; Dion. Hal. vi. 21; viii, 70-77. 
5Cic. Pro Balbo, 23, 24.—Cf. Livy, ii. 23. 
Il, Cc 


Terms of the 
convention. 


Lex loci 
contractus. 
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ee 


been the following :! Ardea, Aricia, Bovillae, Bubentum, — 
Corniculum, Carventum, Circeii, Cora, Corbio, Corioli, — 
Fortuna (or Foretii), Gabii, Lanuvium, Laurentum, ~ 
Lavici, Lavinium, Nomentum, Norba, Pedum, Praeneste, 
Querquetulum, Satricum, Scaptia, Setia, Tellena, Tibur, — 
Toleria, Tricrinum, Tusculum, and Velitrae. Between 
these cities and the Romansa perpetual alliance, as related 
by Dionysius, was established to the following effect :— 

‘That there shall be peace between the Romans and 
all the Latin cities so long as the heavens and the earth” 
shall remain in the same position. 

‘That they shall not make war nor cause war to be” 
made against each other, nor permit each other Ss 
enemies to pass through their respective territories. | 

‘That in case of attack they shall aid each other with © 
all their might, and all plunder and booty captured by 
their allied forces shall be shared equally between them. — 

‘That disputes arising out of private contracts 
between their respective citizens shall be determined 
within ten days by the tribunal of the city where the 
contracts in question were entered into.’ 

‘That nothing shall be added to this compact, and 
nothing taken away without the mutual consent of the 
contracting parties.’ 


» owe 


ee ee ae ee OO ee 


1 This list is based on Dion. Hal. v. 61 (Ed. Reiske), together witli 


Niebuhr’s emendations. 


2 Dion. Hal. vi. 95. —Cf. Liv. ii. 33. The statement of Dionysia 
is as follows : "Hv d€ ra ypapevra. é év Tats ov Kaus TOLGOE ‘Popacors 
Ka Tais Aarivev mToAeouv dr dor aus eipyvqv mpds addi Aous core, 
péxpts av ovpaves Te Kal yh THY aurhy oTdoLW éxwor" Kat pare abrot 
TodepeiTor av mpds GAAHAovs, pjTE AA oOev Todepious erayeTOoay, © 
pyre Tots emupépovet ToXEHov ddovs TapexeTorav arpadrcis* Ponbei- q 
Twody TE TOIS, Tohepoupevors ardon Suvdpet, Aadipov Te Kal Actas 
Ths €k ToAewwv KoLVOV 78 i irov Aayxaverooray Pepos Exatepo’ TOV Te 
iiwTiKav  oupBohaiwv ai Kpioes év Tpepaus yeyvér Oucay déxa wap 
ois dv yevntar TO TrvpBddAaov. Tats dé crv On Kas Tabrass pndev — 
efeorw mpoo Geivan pnde adedeiv dm atrav, 6 te dv pi “Pwopatous TE 
kat Aativois arace Soxy. i. 

8QOn the interchange of national rights, and the competence of © 
courts-with regard to contracts between subjects of different States, 
see vol. i. pp. 295 seg. 
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It appears, further, from a een of Cincius! (who 
lived in the time of the second Punic war), quoted by 
Festus,? that there was an additional provision of 
importance in the establishment of this confederacy, 

namely: 

‘That the command of the allied armies shall be 
exercised by the Roman and Latin generals alternately.’ 

_ At about 485 B.c. the same Spurius Cassius entered Alliance 

into a similar alliance with the Hernicans, a Sabine Dotysce Rome 
people, whose territory was situated south-east of Hemicans 
Praeneste, and not far from Rome. They probably 
a some sixteen cities, of which the only names 
now known to us are Anagnia, Alatrium, Ferentinum, 

‘and Verulae. Like the Latins they had been the 

dependent allies of Rome under the last Tarquinius; 

but on the establishment of the Roman common- 

_ wealth they, too, severed their relationships with Rome, 

and now joined the league on more favourable terms 
for the purpose of mutual protection against the 

aggressive Aequians and Volscians. An important 
point to notice in this case is that the confederacy 

| was, by the admission of the new members, extended 


1 De consulum potestate. 


| 2 Praetor ad portam: ‘*Cincius ait Albanos rerum potitos usque ad 
_ Tullum regem : Alba deinde diruta usque ad P. Decium Murem cos, 
| populos Latinos ad caput Ferentinae, quod est sub monte Albano, 
-consulere solitos, et imperium communi consilio administrare. 
_Itaque quo anno Romanos imperatores ad exercitum mittere oporteret 
- iussu nominis Latini, complures nostros in Capitolio a sole oriente 
" auspiciis operam dare solitos.”—-With regard to Cincius, Arnold says: 
_ “ His statement which bears on the face of it a character of authen- 
ticity, is quite in agreement with what Dionysius reports of the treaty 
~ itself, and only gives an additional proof of the systematic falsehood 
of the Roman annals in their accounts of the relations of Rome with 
- foreigners.” (T. Arnold, History of Rome, 3 vols. (London, 1871), 
vol, i. p. 127, note 4.) 

__ Of course the expression ‘quo anno” in the above passage does 
“mot necessarily warrant the conclusion that the Roman and Latin 
generals enjoyed the supreme command of the combined forces every 
other year ; but it is highly probable that such was the arrangement 
until the accession of the Hernicans to the league, when the period 
_of the command was limited to one year in three. 
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beyond merely ethnic limits. Amongst the provisions 
of the treaty,1 there was a clause securing to the 
Hernicans an equal portion, that is one-third, of all 
lands taken by the confederate armies.? 


Sights and From these typical examples of alliances (that is, at 
Seeen least, those concluded in the earlier history of Rome), 


confederates we may realize what were considered to be the most 
important rights and obligations of confederates and 
other allies in their relationships with Rome. Each — 
member retained in form its own legal system; for 
before the Social war, Latin law was not necessarily the © 
same as that of Rome. Ultimately, however, private — 
law became in form as in matter substantially the same _ 
throughout all Latium. No subject of any of the © 
constituent States could be enslaved within the territory — 
of the league. Thus, as an application of this principle, © 
the law of the XII. Tables provided that if a creditor — 
wanted to sell his insolvent debtor, he must be taken ~ 
and sold beyond the boundary of the Tiber. Again, in © 
the second treaty between Rome and Carthage® it was © 
stipulated that if any citizen of a State allied to Rome 
be taken prisoner by the Carthaginians, he should © 
regain his freedom on entering a Roman seaport. Any — 
Latin was entitled to settle anywhere within the limits © 
of the confederacy. The Romano-Latin confederates 
retained their sovereignty and independence; whilst the ~ 








1Dion, Hal. viii. 69, 72, 74. | 

2In reference to this clause Livy says: “Cum Hernicis foedus — 
ictum, agri partes duae ademtae” (ii. 41),—that by the treaty the 
Hernicans were deprived of two-thirds of their own land,—whence, © 
it is evident, Livy followed a Roman annalist whose strikingly © 
inaccurate statement was either due to gross carelessness, or to a 
perverted sense of patriotism and a@ priori assumption of Roman 
predominance and unrestrained dictation of terms. At this period, — 
at least, Rome did not enjoy and could not claim anything like an © 
overwhelming preponderance in international relationships. It may — 
be said, in general, that the transactions between Rome and alien 
communities were on a more equal footing than would appear from 
the exaggerated or suppressed accounts of jealous partisans. 


8 See infra, chap. xvii. 
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league of the thirty communities as such preserved also 
its own autonomy. There appears to have been no 
prohibition as to the liberty of either Rome or Latium 
to undertake on its own account an aggressive war; 
and the Latin federal council—the hegemony of Rome 

-notwithstanding—very probably took part in delibera- 

tions regarding the commencement of war or the con- 
clusion of peace by the combined league.! In the later 
constitution of the league, however, Rome’s ascendancy 

_ was more firmly established. The Latin members were | 
deprived of the right to make war and treaties with 

foreign nations. The supreme command of the com- 

_ bined army was exercised exclusively by Rome, and the 
staff-officers of the various contingents were therefore 
appointed by the Roman commander-in-chief.? 

In 340 Buc. all the Latin cities as well as the Cam- Dissolution 

_ panians revolted against Rome. The Romans sub- sche LO 
sequently gained a decisive victory near Tripanum, and 
the Latin league was thus dissolved. It was transformed 
from an independent political confederacy to a religious 

- festal association. Separate perpetual alliances between 

_ Rome and the several towns began to be made. 

In general, in the later history as in the earlier, when Various rights 
two States concluded a treaty of alliance, their existing ae ee 

_ confederates were ipso facto included therein,—unless it seneral. 
was expressly stipulated to the contrary—and were 

often mentioned by name.* Thus in the first treaty Inclusion of 

between Rome and Carthage (509-508 B.c.) it waStrincipal 

agreed that there should be friendship between the fignatories 

Romans and their allies on the one part, and the | | 

Carthaginians and their allies, on the other ;* and in a_ 

treaty of some two centuries later between the same: 

_ parties, the Carthaginians specially added the Tyrians 


1 Cf. Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, vol. i. bk. i, chap. vii. 

2Cf. Mommsen, idid. bk. ii. chap. v. 

3 Cf. Polyb. iii. 21. 5. 

. Polyb. i ili. 22: ert toiode piriav elvar “Pwyators Kat Tots *Pwpatwv 


Tp pax ors kat Kapyndoviows cal tots Kapyndoviwy ovppdxows.—For 
_ the entire treaty, see infra, chap. xvii. 
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and the township of Utica ;* and, again, in a further 

treaty between the same (241 B.c.), it was laid down 

that the allies of neither of the parties should be. 

attacked by the other.’ 

Inclusion of In many cases, also, we find provision made for the. 
future erates, inclusion into the alliance of future confederates of 
the contracting parties. For example, in the engage— 

ment entered into between Hannibal and Philip V. of 

Macedon (215 B.c.), the Carthaginians undertook to 

give Philip and his allies their own support, that of all 

their existing allies and subjects, and also of all such 

others in Italy as would hereafter become their allies.? 
Similarly, the Macedonians engaged to support the 
Carthaginians, and their allied cities together with their 

future confederates in Italy. Where, however, no 

such specific provision was made, it was a conan 

question whether the conditions of the treaty i 







applicable to any new allies. No doubt, in such un- 
certain circumstances considerations of utility and 
political interest would actuate States to adopt one view 
or the other, when manifestly in consonance with their 
particular aim for the time being. Polybius, who, on 
the whole, is representative, in questions of international — 
law, of the most enlightened opinions current in his 
time (without, however, falling a prey to the high | 
imaginings of philosophical idealists), held that future 
allies were bound by the conditions, on the ground 
that they contracted their union with open eyes, and 
threw in their fortunes or misfortunes with the 
States whose alliance they sought. Thus, in the 

* 


q 





A Polyb. 1 ill. 24: ert toicde prdiav elvan “Popatous Kat Tots ‘Popatov z 
Tuppaxors Kal Kapynéoviwv cat Tupiwv Kat Irucaiwy Sipo Kat Tots — 
TOUT WY UAB NOE. “I 

*Polyb. ili, 27: tiv aopdraav trdpyev map’ Exarepwv Tois 
EKATEPWV TUPPAXOLS. 

8 Polyb. vii. 9: - kal bro TOV GdAAwv, boos av yévwvrat ovppayor = 
év Tots kar’ Tea dilaw TOTOLS TOUTOLS. 3 

* Ibid.: Kal Tpds ovotivas Huiv av yevytar pidria Kal cvppayia ev 
TavTy Ty XOpt | 
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_ disputes arising between Rome and Carthage after 
_ the first Punic war, the Romans alleged that in the 
treaty of 241 B.c. the clause stipulating that ‘the 
allies of neither party should be attacked by the other’ 
did not apply merely to the then existing allies, as 
the Carthaginians interpreted it; for in that case a 
provision would have been inserted to prohibit each 
party from making new alliances, or to exclude sub- 
sequent allies from the operation of the treaty ; and 
since neither of these provisions was made, it was 
_ obvious that not only the then existing allies, but also 
all subsequent ones, were entitled to the enjoyment of 
mutual security. Polybius remarks that this conten- 
tion was quite reasonable,—0 6 kat ravtws dy elKOS €tvat 
ddfeev :* for it is improbable, on the one hand, that 
_ they would have concluded a treaty depriving them- 
selves of the power to establish such alliances as appeared 
to be to their advantage, and, on the other, it is equally 
unlikely that, had they entered into alliances of this 
kind, they would have denied support to their con- 
federates. At all events, the clause that ‘neither shall 
enlist soldiers in, or impose contributions on, the 
provinces or allies of the other, and all alike shall be 
secure of attack from the other side,’ was justly regarded 
as referring also to subsequent allies.° 
Sometimes it was agreed that the allies of each of the Prohibitive 


contracting parties should not be taken into alliance Spy" * 


1Polyb. iii. 29: Kai pay év tals mept LexeAlas cvvOjKais F 
€yypartov, Kabdrep Kaxeivor paciv, trdpyev Tois aupotépwv ocup- 
paxou Tv Tap’ Exatépwv dopdAeav, ovK avTois povov Tols TOTE 
Tvppaxovor, KaOdrep ExovodvTo THY éxdox7Vv of Kapyndovioe’ mpowé- 
KETO yap av Aro. TO py TporAapBdvev Erépovs TUppdxovs Tapa 
Tovs trdpxovTas, 7) Td py wapaArAapPBaverOa. Tots voTepov tporAnd- 
Gevras TovTwy Tov ovvOnKov. dre 5 TotiTwv ovdeTEpov Eeypddn, 
mpopaves tv OTe waar Tois ExaTépwv Tuppdxors, Kal Tois odor TOTE 
kal Tois peta Tatra rpordAnPOnoopéevors, THY Tap appoty dopdreav 
dei Séov iv irdpxev. 

2 Tbid. 

8 Polyb. iii. 27.—On this question of subsequent allies, Grotius is 
not fully decided, though he appears to incline to the negative 
opinion. 


Other 
obligations 


ofconfederates. 


As to treaties 
with the 
common 
enemy. 
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with the other. Thus, in the above-mentioned treaty 
of 241 B.c. there was a stipulation to the effect that 
neither signatory should make any compact of friend- 
ship with the allies of the other,—uyde rpochauBavew eis 
giriav Tous GAAnAwY cuupaxous.! 

As to the more obvious obligations of confederates, 
they were bound expressly or impliedly to render 
adequate assistance in war;? very often a certain 


contingent of men, or vessels, or arms was prescribed — 
in each case. Polybius, discussing the Roman constitu- — 
tion at the epoch of Cannae, 216 B.c., and speaking of — 


the functions and powers of the consuls, says that it 


was within their competence to impose on the allies — 


such levies as they thought proper,—-«ai yap émrrarrew 
Tois TuupaxLois TO Soxovv.. .2 And, again, when later the 
enrolment and composition of the Roman army are 


under his consideration, he remarks that the consuls — 
made a requisition to the magistrates of the allied — 


cities in Italy, declaring what allied troops were to 
serve, the number required, and the time and place at 


which the men selected should appear.* Of course, — 


the contingents or contributions expected were not 


fixed in an arbitrary manner, but were proportioned to ~ 


the size and capabilities of the respective States. 
Further, allies were debarred from concluding treaties 
with the common enemy ; but if such a treaty should 


be entered into, it was not to be made on such terms — 


as would prevent the giving of due aid to the previously 
allied States. For example, in the treaty between Rome 
and Carthage, 279 B.c., there was a provision that if 
either the one party or the other contracted an alliance 
with Pyrrhus, they were both to do so on such con- 
ditions as not to preclude the one from affording 


1 Polyb. iii, 27. 2 Diodor, xiv. 101. 3 Polyb. vi. 12. 
* Polyb. Vi. 21: ...01 Tas Umdrous apxas ExXovTes rapayyéhAovee 


Tots ; Epxovor Tots duet TOV ouppax Gov modewv TOV EK THS ‘TraXias, ; 


e€ Ov av BotAwvras TvoTparEdery Tovs TUppdaxous, Suaraouvres 73 
7A Gos kal tiv Hpépav Kal Tov TOmov «cis Ov Sejoe Tapevas TOUS 
Kexptpevous.—Cf, Liv. xxvi. 24. 
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assistance to the other, in case its territory should 
be attacked.1 Again, some sixty years later, Hannibal 
having obtained possession of Clastidium by the treachery 
of a certain Brundisian, to whom the Romans had 
entrusted it, found subsequently that some Celts who 
lived in the fork of the Padus and the Trebia, while 
pretending to have made terms with him, were de- 
_ spatching messages at the same time to the Romans, in 
the hope that they would thus secure themselves from 
the injury of both sides.” Hannibal accordingly sent 
two thousand infantry along with the Celtic and 
~ Numidian cavalry with orders:to lay waste their territory 
as a punishment for the breach of their obligations to 
him. Again, in the treaty between Hannibal and 
Philip V. of Macedon, it was agreed that they would 
be enemies to their respective enemies, excepting those 
with whom they were already in alliance ; and Philip’s 
ambassador specifically engaged to take the side of 
Carthage against Rome, whereas Hannibal undertook 
that, if he should eventually conquer Rome, he would 
_ insist on such terms as would prevent the Romans from 
_ making war on Philip. So that the seventh article was 
_ couched thus: ‘If the Romans ever make war on you 
or on us, we will aid each other in such war, according 
to the need of either’;* and the eighth article : ‘So 
also if any other nation whatever does so, always 
excepting kings, cities, and tribes with whom we have 
sworn agreements and friendships.’ * 

_ But if allies were bound to share in the burdens of Rights of 
- war, they were also allowed to partake of the benefits *"~ 


1p 1 b eee * aA / “ d Ili »” 
olyb. iii. 25: éav ovppaylav rowdvrae mpds Ilvppov éyyparrov 
 moveicGwrav auddrepor, iva e&7 BonOeiv dddAjdAows Ev TH TOV Tode- 
povpeéevov xapa. 

2 Ibid. iii. 69: ... Kal memenrpevovs TH TovotTw Tp THY Tap’ 
> ° > / c lal c / 
dpotv arpareav avtois vraptav.... 

8Polyb. vii. 9: édv S& aipwvrat “Pwpyator mpds tuas rodeuov 7 
mpos vpas, BonOrjoopev dAAHAoLs cis TOV TOAELOV, KADdS av ExaTé- 
pos 7} xpeia. 

4 Tbid.: dpotws Sé kat éav tives GAXAOL xwpls Baordewv Kal wodewv 
Kal eOvav, mpds & piv eiowv GpKxoe Kal prAriat.—Cf. Liv. xxvi. 24. 
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of a ‘dives victoria.’ In the plunder of Sicily, for 
example, the Romans shared equally with their Italian 
allies. And at the conclusion of the fourth Samnite 
war, the Campanians received as their portion of the 
spoil a considerable part of the coast of the gulf of 
Salerno, which had previously been in the possession 
of the Samnites ;—this, at least, appears from Livy’s” 
statement that the Roman colonies of Salernum and 
Buxentum, established subsequent to the second Punic 
war, were settled on land which had belonged to Capua.” 
In a conference between Julius Caesar and the German 
chief, Ariovistus, the former stated that it was the 
custom of the Roman people to desire not only that its” 
allies and friends should lose none of their property, 
but that they should also be advanced in influence, 
dignity, and honour.’ And, as Cicero asserted, Rome 
made war, for the sake oF. her allies, on Antiochiaa 
Philip, the Aetolians, the Carthaginians, though she 
had not herself been injured or provoked by them.4 
Heostilities against Antiochus and the Aetolians were 
commenced on behalf of the Rhodians, and Eumenes, — 
king of Pergamus; against Philip, on account of the 
Athenians and others. The first Punic war (265-242 
B.c.) was undertaken by Rome ostensibly to dstead the 
people of Messana in Sicily ; the second (218-202 B.c.) 
originated owing to Carthaginian aggressions on the 
Spanish city of Saguntum, which was an ally of Rome; 
in the third (146 B.c.), the Romans defended their ally 
Masinissa, king of Numidia. 


1 Liv. xxxvil. 53: “ neminem digniorem re ex soclis vestris, qui 
bello a vobis parta pete.” —XXXvil. 54: “est enim deum benigni- 
tate non gloriosa magis quam dives victoria vestra;...licet ergo 
vobis et praemiis belli ditare socios et non decedere instituto vestro.” ‘ 

2 Liv. xxxiv. 45. “ 

8 Caesar, De bell. gall. i. 43: “ Populi Romani hanc esse consue- 
tudinem, ut socios atque amicos non modo sui nihil deperdere, sed 
gratia, dignitate, honore auctiores velit esse...” 

4Cic. Pro leg. Manil. 6: “...si propter socios, nulla ipsi iniuria 
lacessiti, maiores nostri cum Antiocho, cum Philippo, cum Aetolis, 
cum Poenis bella gesserunt... .” 
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Gradually Rome, even in her earlier leagues, like Assumption by 
Athens and Sparta in the case of their respective con- reas 


_ federations, assumed the hegemony, and often arrogated beers 
to herself the right to decide questions of peace and of developed into 
war, claimed the exclusive command of the combined *?""""™ 


forces, and appointed her own military officers and other 


administrative officials to be at the head of the common 
_ affairs. Booty captured in war was not always equally 
_ divided. Auspices came to be taken in the Capitol 


in the name of the entire league. Various additional 
encroachments were step by step made by Rome to 
such an extent that what was originaily a foedus aequum 
degenerated virtually into a foedus iniquum, which was 
the usual preliminary to bringing about the complete 
subjection of her allies. A clear manifestation of this 
policy is discernible in the affairs consequent on the 
first Samnite war. In 343 B.c. the Campanians appealed 
to Rome and Latium,’ between whom an alliance then 
subsisted, to protect them against the aggressions of 
the Samnites. The latter were soon after defeated, 
and in 340 B.c. Rome concluded a separate peace 
with them. The political position in Italy became 
thus greatly modified. The Latins, with whom Rome 
was still in alliance, continued the war against the 
Samnites ; and, in accordance with the terms of their 
previous compact, they were entitled to call upon the 
Romans to help them. One can hardly wonder that 
Livy’s account? is based on the assumption that the 
Latins were the dependent allies of Rome, and that the 
war was really due to a revolt on their part. But as 
it has already been shown, from the text of Dionysius 
and the authority of Cincius, the Latins enjoyed the 
right of making war, independently of any sanction 


1 Livy, vii. 31, says that Capua solicited the support of the Romans 
alone, and obtained it in return for a surrender (deditio) to, and recog- 
nition of, the sovereignty of Rome. But this statement is probably 
untrue. In fact the whole account of the Samnite and Latin wars 
appears to have been grossly garbled by the Roman annalists. 


2 viii. 2. 


A Latin 


proposal 
rejected. 


44 LATIN PROPOSAL REJECTED 


from Rome; at least, no provision to the contrary 
appears.! In the internal affairs of Rome, there was a 
tendency in the aristocratic party to make concessions 
to the plebeians; but this spirit did not extend so 
readily to her foreign relationships. The concessions 
which had been granted to the Roman soldiers were 
denied to their Latin comrades. 


A change in the relationships between Rome and — 
Latium seemed inevitable at this juncture. Ata general — 


conference of the Latin cities, a proposal was made for 
establishing a more thorough union with Rome, and 


twelve commissioners were accordingly despatched to — 
convey the resolution.” The substance of this was that — 
the two parties should be completely united ; that they — 
should be governed jointly by two consuls or praetors, — 
one to be chosen from each side; that there should be — 


one senate consisting of an equal number of Roman 


and Latin members; that there should be a common — 
sovereign assembly, in which Rome was not to pre- — 


ponderate in regard to the number of tribes; further, 


they were willing that Rome should be the capital | 
of the combined nations, and the seat of the central — 


government. And probably they also suggested that 
the Latin Jupiter of the Alban Mount should in all 


respects be regarded as equal to the Roman Jupiter © 
of the Capitol; that the consuls of the united con- — 
federacy should, on taking up office, offer their vows — 


to both, and, on return from victory in the field, that 


they should proceed in triumph to the temples of both ~ 
without drawing any disparaging distinction.* L.Annius ~ 
of Setia, one of the Latin praetors and the principal — 


delegate, set forth before the senate, assembled in the 


/ 
: 


2 
| 


Capitol, this proposal. To accept these terms, however, — 


was considered tantamount to a sacrifice of national 
independence and national pride, apart from the im- 
plication of sacrilege in permitting aliens to have access 
to the temple of Jupiter. Hence the proposition was 


1 See supra, p. 34. 2Liv. viii, 5. %Cf. Liv. xxi. 635 xxii. I. 
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disdainfully rejected ; and T. Manlius Torquatus, one 
of the newly-elected consuls, remarked that if the 
senate were so regardless of its dignity as to receive 


the law from a man of Setia, he would come armed 


_ into the senate-house, and would plunge his sword into 
_ the body of the first Latin he saw there. Then turning 


_ to the image of Jupiter, he exclaimed: “ Hear, O 
_ Jupiter, these impious proposals! Hear ye them, 
_O guardians of human and divine law! Wilt thou, 


Jupiter, suffer to behold alien consuls and an alien senate 
within the sacred precincts of thy temple, as though thou 
wert thyself vanquished and made captive ?”’? 


The Latin war eventually followed, and resulted in Dissolution of 


the submission of the cities of Latium ;—so that the 
Latin league was entirely broken up. The previous 
alliance established on a seemingly equal footing was 
converted into the vanquished party’s subjection to 
Rome. With regard to the cities of Latium in general, 
the policy of segregation was adopted by Rome; in 
accordance with which it was laid down that henceforth 
there should not be any common meetings, assemblies, 
or councils for any two or more of the surrendered 
cities, and, moreover, that they should be in the position 
of aliens to one another, with no reciprocal rights of 
connubium and commercium.” Apart from this general 
policy, and from the point of view of the position of 
the cities with regard to Rome, each one appears to have 
been considered separately, and treated as considerations 
‘of justice or expediency determined. Some of the 
Latin towns, indeed, such as Tibur and Praeneste, were 


1 Liv. viii. 5: “Audi, Iuppiter, haec scelera, inquit, audite, Ius 
Fasque ; peregrinos consules et peregrinum senatum in tuo, Iuppiter, 


_ -augurato templo captus atque ipse oppressus visurus es?” ” 


*Liv. viii. 14: “Ceteris Latinis populis connubia commercia- 
“que et concilia inter se ademerunt.”—Cf. Rome’s similar action in the 
case of the Hernicans, after their revolt, in the second Samnite war 
(Liv. ix. 43); and in that of the Macedonians after the battle of 
Pydna (Liv. xlv. 29). 


8 Ibid. 
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accorded a certain independence, and were permitted to 
retain their own laws and magistrates. Roman garrisons 


occupied others, like Velitrae, under the name of 


colonies. A few, such as Aricia, Pedum, Nomentum, 


enjoyed an intermediate position, remaining in their own ~ 
territory, and continuing their national usages, but — 
Origin of Latin under the control of a Roman prefect. The greater 


citizenship, 


portion of the Latin population was admitted to a — 


qualified Roman citizenship, being debarred from the — 
political privileges inherent in the ius suffragii, but not — 


from the commercium and connubium. Such was the 
origin of Latin citizenship, Latium, or ius Latii.’ 


Character of It was remarked above that the foedus aequum tended ~ 


Rome’s 


relationships invariably to be transformed into the foedus iniquum. It — 


with foreign will be well, in this connection, to say here a few words. 


Stat 
a on the relationships of Rome with foreign States in 


general. As has already been pointed out, the pacific 
relationships of Rome with other countries may be 


Relationships classified into those of alliance, including amicitia, 
of alliance and 


of dependence, Hospitinm publicum, foedus, soctetas ; and those of depend- — 


ence, including municipium, colonia, provincia. This is, 
of course, more of the nature of a theoretical divisions 
seeing that in actual practice the /oedus was susceptible 
to so many gradations as to be applicable to States in 
subjection to Rome, as well as to those enjoying 
complete independence and autonomy. And in this 
respect it is extremely important to bear in mind the 
profoundly modified—in some matters distinctly revolu- 
tionary—practices of later Rome in contrast to those 
which obtained in her earlier history. But, broadly 
speaking, we may distinguish, as the Romans themseleal 


Kinds of were in the habit of doing, three kinds of foedera,—the — 
foedus aequum, the foedus minus aequum, and the foedus 


Soedera. 


Classification iniquum. ‘Thus Livy relates that in 193 B.c. Menippus, 
the Syrian the ambassador of Antiochus, in the course of an 
ambassador. address to the senate, recognized this discrimination as. 


insisted on by the Romans, and drew to this effect a 


* On this subject, see vol. i. pp. 256 seg. 
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‘threefold distinction regarding international relation- 
“ships in time of peace. There are three kinds of 
‘treaties, he observed, by which Kings and States 
contract bonds of friendship between each other :—One 

is when terms are dictated to a people vanquished in 
_war,—for after all their possessions have been sur- 
rendered to the victor he has the sole power of judging 

and determining what portion of the property the 
“conquered party shall hold, and of what they shall be 
deprived. The second is when parties equally matched 
“in war conclude a treaty of peace and friendship in 
terms of equality,—for then demands are proposed, and 
“restitution effected reciprocally, by means of a con- 
vention ; and if, in consequence of the war, confusion 
“has arisen with respect to any part of their property, the 
controversy is adjusted by ‘reference either to ancient 

rights or to the mutual convenience of the parties. The 
third kind is where parties who have not been foes 
meet to establish a friendly union by a treaty of alliance, 
_—in which case there is neither a dictation of, nor sub- 
"mission to, terms, but simply a mutual agreement.’ 
But the Roman policy of making theoretical concep- Theoretical 
tions, and even previously applied distinctions, subser- {egies 
vient to the general interests of the State, and to the t practice 
Egan necessity of each case, is shown in the way 
Quinctius Flamininus, ‘the father and deliverer of 

Greece,’ disregarded the distinctions of the Syrian envoy, 

and laid down two conditions without which Rome would 
"never treat with Antiochus, namely, that the king of 


1 Liv. xxxiv. 57: ‘ Esse autem tria genera foederum, quibus inter 
"$e paciscerentur amicitias civitates regesque: unum, quum bello 
_Victis dicerentur leges; ubi enim omnia ei, qui armis plus posset, 
_ dedita essent, quae ex iis habere victos, quibus multari eos velit, ipsius 
ius atque arbitrium esse ; ; alterum, quum pares bello aequo foedere in 
-pacem atque amicitiam venirent; tunc enim repeti reddique per 
conventionem res est, si quarum turbata bello possessio sit, eas aut ex 
formula iuris antiqui aut ex partis utriusque commodo componi ; 
tertium esse genus, quum, qui nunquam hostes fuerint, ad amicitiam 
sociali foedere inter se iungendam coeant ; eos neque dicere neque 
-accipere leges ; id enim victoris et victi esse.” —Cf. idid. xxxvii. 1 and 8. 





The foedus 
aequumn, 
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Syria should agree to Rome’s intervention in the 


political affairs of the towns of Asia, and to her estab. 
lishment of alliances with them, in case he was not 
prepared to confine himself within the limits of Asia 5 
and, on the other hand, if he objected to such interven- 
tion, that he should himself keep entirely out of Europe. 
In any case the ‘dignitas’ and the ‘utilitas’ of the 
Roman people were always to be consulted, and 
proceedings conducted accordingly.” 


The foedus aequum constituted a defensive and offen- 
sive alliance, ostensibly on a basis of legal and political — 
equality, of which the fundamental provision was the 


agreement to accept the same friends and enemies, “ ut 
eosdem amicos atque inimicos foederati haberent.” 

This arrangement implied the freedom, independencey| 
and sovereignty of the foreign State with regard to 
Rome. Polybius often uses the word ‘autonomy’ 
(avTovouia) to express this condition, whereas a Latin 


writer employs such expressions as ‘immunitas, 


‘libertas,’ ‘ legibus suis uti,’ and the like? The word | 


eevOepia (‘liberty ’) is also used as practically equivalent, . 
though in Greek writers there is in it usually an impli- 


cation of liberty in the sense of the condition of a 


democratic government.* Thus the customary formula 


adopted by Polybius to express the granting of 


autonomy is, —agpupirous, apopoAoyrrous, eAevOépous ovras, 


1 Liv. xxxiv. 58: ‘“*...umnam, si nos nihil, quod ad urbes Asiae 
’ »g 


attinet, curare velit, ut et ipse omni Europa abstineat ; alteram, si se 


ille Asiae finibus non contineat et in Europam transcendat, ut et 
Romanis ius sit Asiae civitatium amicitias et tuerl, quas habeant, et 


novas complecti.” 


2 Ibid. 


SCfl Liv. xxxiil. 32. §; XXxvV. 465 XXXvVil. 325 XXXVI. 9008 


xlv. 29, etc. 


4 As to the relationships of adrovopmia and édevOepia, cf. Mommsen, 
Rim. Staatsrecht, vol. iii. p. 658, where he says: “ Die atrovopia 
deckt sich insofern mit der éAevepia, als die gleiche Rechtsstellung 
bei der €XevOepia von Seiten der souveranen Gewalt der Burgerschaft, 
bei der avrovopia von der des eigenen Volksrechts aufgefasst wird und ~ 


beide werden daher haufig combinirt.” 
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“moNrelats Kai vouow xXpwuevous Tois marpios’ (freedom 
from tribute or taxation, and enjoyment of their ancestral 
laws and institutions), whilst in Livy we find such 
terms as “‘liberos, immunes, suis legibus esse iubere 
_Achaeos.””” 

The foedus minus aequum conferred on Rome a certain The foedus 
“measure of sovereignty with regard to the other con- "°° “?"*™ 
tracting party,—at least, she acquired thereby a distinct 
“preponderance or hegemony. This is shown by such 
a frequently recurring formula as ‘ maiestatem populi 
Romani conservanto,’ emphasizing the recognition by 
the other States of Roman ‘majesty,’ or supremacy. 
Proculus, distinguishing in the Digest between sove- 
-reignty and subjection, and pointing out that a State 
“may enjoy full sovereignty though in alliance with 
Rome, yet makes use of the expression ‘ maiestatem 
-comiter conservaret’;° at the same time he says 
nothing of the correlative obligation of Rome. Simi- 
larly, in the articles of peace concluded with the 
_Aetolians, 191 B.c., the first clause is to the effect that 
the Aetolian peoples were to respect conscientiously the 
empire and majesty of Rome, ‘“... imperium maiesta- 
temque populi Romani gens Aetolorum conservato 
sine dolo malo.” * Respecting formulas of this character 
‘Cicero offers the following explanation. The expression 














1 Polyb, iv. 25. 7. 

_ *®Liv. xxxiii. 32. 5; and cf. the other passages, last cited, of Livy. 
Seneca, De benef. v. 16, makes use of similar phraseology: ‘“ Achaeis 
/Rhodiis et plerisque urbibus claris ius integrum libertatemque cum 
jimmunitate reddiderat,” as does Caesar, De bell. gall. vii. 76: 
*“civitatem eius immunem esse iusserat, iura legesque reddiderat.” 


8 Dig. xlix. 15 (de captiv.), 7. 1: “ Liber autem populus est is, qui 
mullius alterius populi potestati est subiectus : sive is foederatus est item, 
ssive aequo foedere in amicitiam venit sive foedere comprehensum est, 
fut is populus alterius populi maiestatem comiter conservaret, hoc 
im adicitur, ut intellegatur alterum populum superiorem esse, non 
wt intellegatur alterum non esse liberum ; et quemadmodum clientes 
mostros intellegimus liberos esse, etiamsi neque auctoritate neque digni- 
tate neque viri boni nobis praesunt, sic eos, qui maiestatem nostram 
comiter conservare debent, liberos esse intellegendum est.” 
4 Liv. xxxviii. 11. 
ie Al. D 


The foedus 
tniguum. 
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‘conservanto ' (that is, they must aid in maintaining), he 
points out, which is used more often in statutes rather 
than in treaties, refers to one who commands, not to 
one who supplicates. And when there is an injunction 
that the ‘dignity’ of one of the parties is to be main- 
tained, no mention being at the same time made of the 
other, that nation is, of course, placed in a higher rank 
and position, the dignity of which is safeguarded by the 
sanction of the treaty. F ‘urther, comiter’ (a word 
which frequently accompanies ‘conservanto’) signifies 
not ‘jointly’ (like ‘communiter’), according to the 
interpretation sometimes made by those who tried to 
extricate themselves from the ride saa established by 
the engagement, but rather ‘ cordially.’ ? . 

In the case of this class of treaties, the nations allied 
to Rome necessarily abandoned a portion of their sove- 
reignty, if not as regards their internal affairs, at leas 
in their foreign relationships ; ; for their transactions 
external diplomacy were virtually i in the hands of the 
Romans. Thus they were not really ‘ populi liberi’ ; 
they exercised rather a semi-sovereignty, a ‘ dubi 
libertas.’ They were gradually subjected more and 
more to Rome, so that their monarchs became practi- 
cally agents of Roman supremacy, ‘ reges inservientes, * 
or ‘ subreguli,’ who were in some cases watched over, or 
actually supplanted by Roman praefecti, or procuratores. 

The foedus iniquum established the complete depend- 
ence on Rome of the State contracting this kind of 
treaty, and usually contained some such expression as 

‘in dicione populi Romani.’ Thus, about 317 B.c., it 
the course of the second Samnite war, the Teatians o 
Apulia, on account of intestine dissensions in theif 


















1Cic. Pro Balbo, 16: “ Primum verbi genus hoc ‘ conservanto,’ gut 
magis in legibus quam in foederibus uti solemus, imperantis est, nom 
precantis. Deinde, cum alterius populi maiestas conservari iubetur, 
de altero siletur, certe ille populus in superiore condicione causaque 
ponitur, cuius maiestas foederis sanctione defenditur. . . ‘ communi- 
ter’ quidem certe non convenit.”’ 4 


2'Tacit. Hist. ii. 81. 
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country, sued the Roman consuls for an alliance, 
engaging that peace would be observed towards the 
Romans throughout every part of Apulia. By pledging 
themselves to this promise they obtained the grant of 
an alliance, not on terms of equality, as Livy says, but 
on their submitting to the dominion of the Roman 
people. Again, in 210 B.c. the plebeian tribune, Lucius 
Atilius, proposed to the people, on the recommendation 
of the senate, a bill in reference to the Campanians, 
Atellanians, Calatinians and Sabatinians who had 
surrendered to the proconsul Fulvius, and placed 
themselves under the authority and dominion of the 
Roman people.’ 






_ The allies in general—the populi foederatimand Position of 
especially so those of the subordinate categories, owed focaeroh" 
fidelity and were obliged to pay homage to the senate 
‘or to the emperor, as the case may be, without being 
entitled to exact correlative legal duties on the part of 
Rome. When their internal autonomy was left intact, 
(their external independence or sovereignty (equally 
idescribed as matestas*) was diminished or entirely taken 
away, so that Rome assured to herself a position not 
imerely of nominal headship but of effective superiority 
by compelling them to have no other friends and no 
tother enemies than those she herself had. The various 
States, when hard pressed, made these sacrifices in 
jreturn for Rome’s protection. Yet they were scarcely 
lin the position of real protectorates. Rome shared 















_ tLiv. ix. 20: “Id audacter spondendo impetravere, ut foedus 
Maretur, neque ut aequo tamen foedere, sed ut in dicione populi 
'Romani essent.” 


_ *Liv. xxvi. 33: “L. Atilius tribunus plebis ex auctoritate senatus 
mlebem in haec verba rogavit: ‘Omnes Campani, Atellani, Calatini, 
abatini, qui se dediderunt in arbitrium dicionemque populi Romani 
fulvio proconsuli....’”—Cf. also Liv. viii. 2 ; xli.6; Polyb. xx. g 
and 10. 


- 8Cic. De invent. xlix. 15 : ** Maiestatem minuere est de dignitate, 
jut amplitudine, aut potestate populi, aut eorum quibus potestatem 
wopulus dedit, aliquid derogare.” 
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their disputes and offered support rather in view of her 
own political interests than through any recognized 
obligation of a strictly juridical character. These States, 
more particularly where ‘foedera iniqua’ were under- 
stood, came to be controlled as a kind of deneficium, and 
even, on some occasions, as a life beneficium. Their 
territories were in the position of ‘ provinces,’ and their 
right in the land was of the nature of a usufruct ;* its 
property was claimed by the Romans, as is shown by 
their exaction of tribute or taxes,—the sributum, or the 
vectigal. In their relationships with Rome, they had no 
true international character, no intrinsic juridical person=' 
ality. A modern French writer, M. Despagnet, assimi~ 
lates their condition to that of the Hindu princes under 
British supremacy,—‘ leur condition est comparable a 
celle des princes hindous sous la domination anglaise.”* 
The heads of such States—as, for example, Juba, one 
of the ‘reges inservientes’ of the class described by 
Tacitus *—differed but little from Roman proconsuls, 
inasmuch as they were made the mere instruments of 
the central authority, and the means of promoting 
imperial expansion. In a word, the policy of Rome 
“(more markedly in her later history) was to extend 
: protection to nations in return for their subordina— 
tion,‘ which eventually meant complete absorption. As 
_ Montesquieu points out, Rome first of all accustomed 
_ States to show obedience to her, whether they were free 
| and independent, or afterwards in alliance with, or in 
| subjection to, her; and this paved the way to the 
| readier and more thorough attachment of their terri- 

























1Cf. Gaius, Just. ii. 7: “Sed in provinciali solo placet plerisque 
solum religiosum non fieri, quia in eo solo dominium populi Romani 
est vel Caesaris, nos autem possessionem tantum vel usumfru 
habere videmur.” 


2F. Despagnet, Essai sur les protectorats (Paris, 1896), p. 61. 
3 Hist. i. 81. 


*Cic. De offic. ii. 8 : “ Regum populorum nationum portus erat et 
refugium senatus.... Itaque illud patrocinium orbis terrae verius 
quam imperium poterat nominari.’ 
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tories to her empire. ‘ Remarquez... la conduite des 
Romains. Aprés la défaite d’Antiochus, ils étaient 
maitres de |’Afrique, de l’Asie et de la Gréce, sans y 


avoir presque de villes en propre.... Il n’était pas 


temps encore de s’emparer des pays conquis. S’ils 
avaient gardé les villes prises 4 Philippe, ils auraient fait 


ouvrir les yeux aux Grecs ; si, apres la seconde guerre 
_ punique, ou celle contre Antiochus, ils avaient pris des 
_ terres en Afrique ou en Asie, ils n’auraient pu conserver 
des conquétes si peu solidement établies. Il fallait 
attendre que toutes les nations fussent accoutumées a 
_obéir, comme libres et comme alliées, avant de leur 
commander comme sujettes, et qu’elles eussent été, se 


perdre peu a peu dans la république romaine.” ' 


1 Considérations sur les causes de la grandeur des Romains et de leur 
décadence, chap. vi. in fin. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


TREATIES: DIFFERENT KINDS. ADDITIONAL 4 
EXAMPLES.—THE ROMAN RECUPERATORES 


Havine already considered the practice of concluding” 
treaties in Greece and Rome, the various proceedings, 
indispensable formalities and ceremonial, the conception 
of the sacred and the positive sanctions involved, the 
establishment of confederations and general alliances, 
and the rights and duties of contracting parties, it will 
now be convenient to examine briefly a few_represen- 
tative compacts (more especially with regard to their 
subject matter), chosen from amongst the numerous 
recorded treaties, preserved either in the texts of ancient 
historians and other writers, or in epigraphic documents. © 














matic activity.of the Hellenic and the Roman peoples, | 

their tendency to bring about as far as possible a regu- 
larization of international or interstatal relationships, 
and to establish definite mutual understandings for 
facilitating...commercial...and...other, intercourse ; they 
will, moreover, clearly indicate the general recognition 
of the interests of peace as being” Superior to those of 
war. 








SEN oes 
ae In Cle 4 
A treaty of alligtice ‘was entered into, about 588- 
572 B.c., between Elea and Heraea, two ‘States in the 
Peloponnese, probably in view of the Persian invasion. — 


The original text, engraved on a bronze tablet, is” 
couched in the Dene dialect. It was discovenal in 
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t! 1813 by Sir William Gell near Olympia, and is now 
in the British Museum. It is one of the oldest extant 
documents relating to European diplomacy. The sub- 
i stance of the compact is to this effect :-— 
‘Treaty of the Eleans and Heraeans. Let 
f there be an alliance. for one hundred years, 
if commencing from this year. Should there 
+ be need of words or action, let them unite 
t for war as well as for other purposes. Let 
those who decline to do so pay a silver talent, 
as a fine, to the Olympian Zeus. Whosoever 
shall destroy this record, whether private 
person, magistrate, or town, shall be liable to 
the penalty herein prescribed.’? 
The treaty between Athens and Sparta, entered into 
421 B.c. after the conclusion of the peace of Nicias, 
 €@8tablished an alliance for offensive and defensive pur- 
poses. In the peace of Nicias, Sparta had sacrificed the 
interests of her allies in favour of her own ; and hence 
it was regarded by them with jealousy and distrust. 
Four of the confederates, the Boeotians, the Corin- 
thians, the Eleans, and the Megarians, refused to ratify 
it.” Then Sparta entered into the alliance, partly be- 
cause of this circumstance, and partly. because.of—the 
expiration of her Thirty Years’ Truce with Argos, as 


pec ah 


1Cf. Hicks, Gr. hist. inscrip. no. 9; C. T. Newton, Collection y 
ancient Greek inscrip. in the Brit. Mus. (Oxford, 1883), part il. 157 ; 
Michel, of. cit. no. 1; Corp. inscrip. Graec. 11 ; Egger, Traités publics, 
p. 27; R. von Scala, Sraatsvertrage, no. 27. 

The following is the text of the treaty as given by Hicks : 

‘A Fpdtpa totp FaXelous.xat tots “Hp- 
Fasdvows. Zuvpax ia K ela EKATOV Ferea., 
dipxou S€ ka Tol. ai S€ Tt Séou, alte Feros aire F- 
apyov, ooveidav Kk dAddous Ta 7’ an kal Ta.- 
p jwoAdguw, ai de pa ovveiav tddavTov x 
dpytpw drotivoay tor At Odvvriw Tol Ka- 
Sarnpéevor Aatpewpevov, ai S€ Tip TA y- 
padea tat Kadaddouto, aire Féras aire T- 
eXeora aire Samos, év 7’ eridpwr x’ Evex- 
OlTO TH ’vTAvT’ eypapevun, 

2 Thue. v. 22. 
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she feared a renewal of hostilities by the latter. The 
provisions are as follows’? :— ) 


Union against (1) “If an enemy invade the Lacedae- 

canty: monian territoryand harm the Lacedaemonians, 
the Athenians shall assist the Lacedaemonians 
in any way in which they can, and to the 
utmost of their power ; and if the enemy 
ravage their territory and depart, the offend- 
ing city shall be the enemy of the Lacedae- 
monians and Athenians, and shall suffer at 
the hands of both of them, and neither city 
shall cease from war before the other. These 
things shall be performed honestly, and zeal- 
ously, and sincerely. 


(2) “If any enemy invade the Athenian 
territory and harm the Athenians, the Lace- 
daemonians shall assist them in any way which 
they can, and to the utmost of their power ; 
and if the enemy ravage their territory and 
depart, the offending city shall be the enemy 
of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, and 
shall suffer at the hands of both of them, and 
neither city shall cease from war before the 
other. These things shall be performed 
honestly, and zealously, and sincerely. 


Slaves. (3) “If the slaves rebel, the Athenians shall 
aid the Lacedaemonians with all their might 
and to the utmost of their power. 


Oath. (4) “These provisions shall be sworn to on 
both sides by the same persons who swore 
to the former treaty. Every year the Lace- 
daemonians shall go to Athens at the Dionysia 
and renew the oath, and the Athenians shall 
go to Lacedaemon at the Hyacinthia and 
renew the oath. Both parties shall erect 
pillars, one in Lacedaemon at the temple of 


1Thuc. v. 23. (Jowett’s translation, which has been adopted in 
other cases where Thucydides is quoted at any length.) 


se 
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Apollo in Amyclae, another at Athens in the 
Acropolis at the temple of Athene. 

(5) ‘‘If the Lacedaemonians and Athenians Modification 
agree that anything shall be added to or taken raha 
away from the treaty of alliance, whatever it 
be, this may be done without violation of their 


« In(420_B.e> some eight years before the dissolution Alliance 
of the first Athenian league,! Athens entered into Py vein 
hundred years’ alliance with the Argive confederacy. Coufeioes, 
This is an interesting example of a convention in 420... 
“respect of the nature of the provisions laid down, and 

of diplomatic relationships in general. The text of 

‘the treaty is thus recorded by Thucydides? :— 

| (1) “The Athenians and the Argives, Alliance for a 
Mantineans, and Eleans, on their own behalf saci Sa 
and that of the allies over whom they severally 

rule, make a peace to continue for a hundred 

years both by sea and land, without fraud or 

hurt. The Argives, Eleans, Mantineans, and 

their allies shall not make war against the 

Athenians and the allies over whom they 

rule, and the Athenians and their allies shall 

not make war against the Argives, Eleans, 

Mantineans, and their allies, in any sort or 


manner. 
(2) “ Athens, Argos, Elis, and Mantinea Union against 
shall be allied for a hundred years on the nn 


following conditions :—If enemies invade 


1 See supra, pp. 13 seg. 

*’Thuc. v. 47.—See Hicks, 69, for a fragment of an inscription 
- (given only in uncials), found near the Dionysiac theatre in 1877. 
This marble tablet is of particular interest, as it offers a striking 
illustration of the documentary sources (the Que//en, as the Germans 
say) of historians like Thucydides. ‘There are various discrepancies 
' between the text of the latter and that of the inscription ; but, so far 
as our present purpose is concerned, they are of no great consequence. 
‘See Jowett’s note to Thuc. v. 47, in the second volume of the trans- 
Tation.—Cf, Von Scala (no. 87), who gives the full text of the treaty, 
and a systematic analysis of its substance. 
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the territory of the Athenians, the Argives, 
Eleans, and Mantineans shall go to Athens 
and render the Athenians any assistance which 
they may demand of them, in the most 
effectual manner, and to the utmost of their 
power. And if the enemy spoil their territory 
and depart, the offending city shall be an 
enemy to Argos, Mantinea, Elis, and Athens, 
and suffer at the hands of all these cities ; 
and it shall not be lawful for any of them to 
make peace with the offending city, unless 
they have the consent of all the rest. And 
if enemies shall invade the territory of 
the Eleans or Argives or Mantineans, the 
Athenians shall go to Argos, Mantinea, or 
Elis, and render these cities any assistance 
which they may demand of them, in the most 
effectual manner, and to the utmost of their 
ower. If an enemy spoil their territory and 
depart, the offending city shall be an enemy 
to Athens, Argos, Mantinea, and Elis, and 
shall suffer at the hands of all these cities ; 


and it shall not be lawful for any of them 


to make peace with the offending city, unless 
they have the consent of all the rest. 

(3) “‘ The confederates shall not allow 
armed men to pass through their own terri- 
tory, or that of the allies over whom they 
generally rule or may rule, or to pass by 
sea, with hostile intent, unless all the cities 
have formally consented to their passage— 
that is to say, Athens, Argos, Mantinea, and 
Elis. 

(4) “ The city which sends troops to help 
another shall supply them with provisions 
for thirty days, counting from the time of 
their arrival at the city which summons 
them; it shall also provide for them at their 
departure. But if the city which summons 





EIS So 
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the troops wishes to employ them for a longer 
time, it shall give them provistons at the rate 
of three Aeginetan obols! a day for heavy- 
armed and light-armed troops and for archers, 
and an Aeginetan drachma? for cavalry. 

“ The city which sent for the troops Supreme 
shall have the command when the war is pean 
carried on in her territory. Or, if the allied 
cities agree to send out a joint expedition, 
then the command shall be equally shared 
among all the cities. 

(6) “The Athenians shall swear to the Administration 
peace on their own behalf and on that of aoe 
their allies; the Argives, Mantineans, and 
Eleans, and their allies shall swear city by 
city. The oath shall be taken over full- 
grown victims and shall be that oath which 
in the countries of the several contracting 
parties is deemed the most binding. The 
form of oath shall be as follows :— 

“<¢] will be true to the alliance, and will 
observe the agreement in all honesty and 
without fraud or hurt; | will not transgress 
it in any way or manner.’”’ 


In addition to these clauses, provision was made for Ratification. 


_ the ratification of the treaty,—the persons who were to 

' take the oath, and those who were to administer it were 

' specified in the case of each city, and the time was fixed 

' for the mutual renewal of the oaths. The record of Record. 

_ the convention was to be perpetuated by the customary 

_ inscription thereof on columns in certain temples named. 

- Finally, it was agreed that the treaty might be modified, Modification. 


with the unanimous consent of the signatories, and that 


such modifications should have legal force. 


After the great battle of Mantinea, 418 B.c., first Alliance 


between 


peace, then a fifty years’ alliance were made between gparta and 
Sparta and Argos. A Lacedaemonian envoy, who was the 4'89: 418 #.c. 


1 About 8d. 2 About 1s. 4d. 
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proxenus' of the Argives, arrived in Argos, and offered 
them peace or war. After some discussion the Argives 
accepted the conditions of peace, as proposed by Sparta.” 
“It seems good to the Lacedaemonian 
assembly to make an agreement with the 
Argives on the following terms :— 

Hostages. (1) “The Argives shall restore to the 
Orchomenians® the youths, and to the Mae- 
nalians the men whom they hold as hostages, 
and to the Lacedaemonians* the men who 
were deposited in Mantinea. 

Evacuation. (2) ** They shall also evacuate Epidauria,® 
and demolish the fortifications which they 
have erected there. If the Athenians refuse 
to evacuate Epidauria, they shall be enemies 
to the Argives and Lacedaemonians, and to 
the allies of the Lacedaemonians, and to the 
allies of the Argives. 

Hostages. (3) “If the Lacedaemonians have any 
youths belonging to any of the allies in their 
country, they shall restore them to their 
several cities. 

Sacrifice. (4) ‘“‘ Concerning the sacrifice to the god, 
the Epidaurians shall be permitted to take 
an oath which the Argives shall formally 
tender to them. 

Independence. (5) ‘“*The cities in Peloponnesus, both 
small and great, shall be all independent, 
according to their ancestral laws. 

Union against (6) “If any one from without Pelopon- 

onesie nesus comes against Peloponnesus with evil 
intent, the Peloponnesians shall take counsel 
together and shall repel the enemy;® and the 


1Qn the functions of the proxenus in diplomatic negotiations, see 


vol. i. pp. 153, 324. 
2'Thuc. v. 77-79. 8 Cf. Thuc. v. 61. 


4 [bid. Cf. Thuc. Vv. 53, 
6 This clause was, no doubt, specially aimed against the Athenians, 


Cf vs .§2;, 64, 7%. 
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several States shall bear such a share in the 
war as may seem equitable to the Pelopon- 
nesians. 

(7) “The allies of the Lacedaemonians 
without Peloponnesus?! shall be in the same 
position as the other allies of the Lacedae- 
monians and the allies of the Argives, and 
they shall retain their present territory. 

(8) ‘Both parties may, if they think fit, 
show this agreement to their allies and make 
terms with them, but if the allies raise any 
objection, they shall dismiss them to their 
homes.” 


The Argives having assented to these conditions, 


_ the Lacedaemonian army was withdrawn, and negotia- 


tions were commenced for the establishment of an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with the former, 
who renounced their own former alliance with Athens, 
Elis, and Mantinea. The second treaty was of wider 
extent, providing for the independence of the Pelopon- 
nesian cities, and for the submission of disputes to an 
arbitral tribunal. 

‘It seems good to the Lacedaemonians 
and to the Argives to make peace and 
alliance for fifty years on the following con- 
ditions :— 

(1) ‘They shall submit to arbitration on 
fair and equal terms, according to their 
ancestral customs. 

(2) “The other cities of Peloponnesus 
shall participate in the peace and _ alliance, 
and shall be independent and their own 
masters, retaining their own territory and 
submitting to arbitration on fair and equal 
terms, according to their ancestral customs. 

(3) ‘‘ All the allies of the Lacedaemonians 
outside Peloponnese shall share in the same 


1 These included Boeotia, Megara, and others, 
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terms as the Lacedaemonians, and the allies 
of the Argives shall be in the same position 
as the Argives, and shall retain their present 
territory. 

(4) ‘If it shall be necessary to make an 
expedition in common against any place, 
the Lacedaemonians and the Argives shall 
consult together and fix the share in the 
war which may be equitably borne by the 
allies. 

(5) “If any of the States, either within or 
without Peloponnesus, have a dispute about 
a frontier, or any other matter, the difference 
shall be duly settled. But should a quarrel 
break out between two of the allied cities, 
they shall appeal to some State which both 
the cities deem to be impartial. 

(6) ‘ Justice shall be administered to the 
individual citizens of each State according 
to their ancestral customs.” 

The treaty between Athens and Thessaly, about 
361 B.c., endeavoured to establish a perpetual alliance, 
elg Tov ae Xpovoy, against Alexandros of Pherae. The 
ageressions of this tyrant directed against the 
autonomous Thessalian towns had before been checked 
by Thebes (364 B.c.) whose dependent ally he was 
forced to become. On the death of Epaminondas 
(362 B.c.), he began to harass the maritime allies of 
Athens and the Thessalians. The latter therefore 
sought an alliance with Athens against their common 
enemy. * 

Another example of a perpetual alliance is that of a 
century earlier, when by a charter given to Naupactus 
by the Opuntian Locrians (460 B.c.), each State was 
empowered to call on the other for a renewal of the 
oath after a period of thirty years.? 

1 Hicks, 123; Dittenberger, Sy/ge, no. 85; Michel, 11; Von 
Scala, 176. 

2 Hicks, no. 25, p. 32, §A; Michel, 285. 
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A noteworthy instance of a perpetual alliance, for Perpetual 

_ offensive and defensive purposes, is the convention petween 
_ between Hierapytna and Priansos, two Cretan towns, pag «bee 

t established at about the end of the third century B.c." end of third 

"It is a confirmation and extension of the provisions of a “"'"7 "“ 

_ previous alliance, and stipulates an interchange of 

_ various rights and privileges. Thus the rights of Exchange of 

- citizenship in general, including the reciprocal participa- “"”°"*"”- 

_ tion in the cities’ religious worship and sacred feasts, 

_ the right of intermarriage, of the acquisition of property, 

_ of buying and selling, borrowing and lending at interest, 

_and of entering into all other kinds of private contracts, 

_ in accordance with the /ex loci contractus, are all inter- Lex loci 

1 changed,—in a word, the parties are to share in stoked, 

common in all things divine and human, cat Oeiwv kai 

| dB poriney mavrwy (which is the customary formula 

inserted in treaties establishing complete alliances in 

Greece). Further, taxes for exports or imports are Free trade. 

abolished, except in the case of certain articles imported 

by sea. Right of search is mutually accorded. The Right of 

- envoys of each town are to be courteously received by sped 

_ the cocuo, the magistrates, of the other, who are, more- 

over, to furnish them with all necessaries during their 

stay; otherwise, they are to pay the envoys a sum of 

ten staters. The magistrates of each town are to have 

_ the right of access to the senate, and seats in the public 

assembly, of the other town. The terms of the alliance Public recital 
are to be publicly recited at a certain festival every *‘*™* 
year, and ten days’ notice of this proceeding is to be 

given to the other party,—in default of which a fine of 

‘ba hundred staters is to be paid. A common tribunal, Common 

Kowov OiKacriptor, composed of an equal number of oe 

judges from each town, is established, which is to hear 
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1 Corp. inscrip. Graec. 2556; Michel, 16.—Cf. Egger, pp. 79 ¢9.; 
and Szanto, Das griechische Birrgerrecht, pp. 87 seg.—This is one of 
the most interesting epigraphic documents of this category. The 
marble slab was discovered in Crete, and is now at Oxford. The 
whole original text of the convention well deserves careful examina- 
tion ; but it is too long to be reproduced here. 
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all offences against the provisions of the present con- 
vention ; and if an action is brought at the instance of 
an informer and the offence proved, the said informer 
is to receive a third part of the amount of the fine 
inflicted on the guilty individual,—the remainder of the 
sum going to the publictreasury. All existing disputes 
are to be decided within one month after the ratification 
of the treaty, and in the case of future controversies, 
advocates are to be employed according to the pre- 
scribed orders in the public edict. As to all plunder 
captured from the enemy, whether or not on a joint 
expedition, the soldiers concerned are to draw shares by 
lot, after a certain portion has been reserved for the 
towns themselves; should any difference arise with 
regard to this apportionment, it is to be referred 
to the above-mentioned court, or, if mutually agreed 
upon, to the arbitration of a third town, é«kAyros 7oXw. 
The place for the sittings of the common tribunal is to 
be regulated by the annual magistrates; and mutual 
guarantees are to be given for the due settlement of 
pending causes within two months of the appointment 
of the judges. Finally, there are provisions regulating 
the subsequent modification of the treaty, if found 
necessary, and for the setting up in temples of tablets 
containing the record of the engagement; and fines 
are specified in case of neglect thereof. 

A somewhat similar alliance, in peace and war, is 
that between. Hierapytna and Rhodes entered into 
towards the end of the third century B.c.! It begins 


1(From an inscription on a marble slab, which was formerly in 
Venice. Cauer, Delectus inscrip. Graec. no. 181; Michel, no. 21. 
Cf. Egger, pp. 297-301.) 

... Kupweioas 8¢ tas cuppaxias kat tov | dpxkwv cuvreAeo Oevtav 
KaTa TA Yyeypappeva drdpxev ouppa|yxiav wotl tov Samov Tov 
‘Podiwy Kat cvvepyeiv ‘leparurtvious || Tat day Tot “Podiwv Kat modu 
Kat Awpévas Kal dSpparipia| rapéxer(v) Kat evvovs Kal pidovs Kak 
cuppaxous drdpxev eis | Tov Gravta xpovov* kal ei Tis ka ext ToAW 
7) XOpav orpared|nrar tiv ‘Podiwy 7 Tods vouous 7) Tas roOd8ous 7 
trav Kabeora|kviav Sapoxpariav Katadtn, Boabeiv “leparutvious 
“Podiors || ravti oOever kata 7d Svvardv (ll. 7-15, Michel, from the 
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“with a prayer to the gods that the alliance, offensive 
and defensive, between the two communities, may 
-conduce to their common good; and it provides for 
the taking of oaths, and for the final ratification of Ratification. 
‘the convention. The Hierapytnians engage to give 
hospitality to the Rhodians, open their ports, and remain 
‘perpetually their friends and devoted allies; they 
promise to assist them to the utmost of their power in 
repelling invaders from their territory, or such as may Union in war, 
“try to subvert their laws, or interfere with their liberty 
‘and democratic government; and a number of auxiliary 
forces i is specified for the purpose, provision being also 
“made for their pay and victualling. If war break out 
between Rhodes and an ally of Hierapytna, the 
-Hierapytnians are to send aid, if Rhodes is attacked; 
‘Dut if Rhodes is the aggressor, then the Hierapytnians 
may, if they choose, withhold their assistance. If the 
Rhodians wish to raise mercenaries in Crete, the 
Hierapytnians are to give them full liberty to do so 
on their territory, and to help them elsewhere; on the 
other hand, they are not to help any other State to do 
so when its intention is to conduct hostilities against 
Hithodes. Further, the Hierapytnians are to aid the Piracy. 
-Rhodians to put down piracy in the neighbouring seas ; 
all pirates and vessels captured are to go to Rhodes, 
but the remainder of the booty is to be shared between 
‘the parties. On the other hand, the Rhodians are like- equality. 
‘wise to be the friends and devoted allies of the 
Hierapytnians, and to regard them as possessing equal 
‘rights with themselves; to aid them against aggressors, 
,and to send two galleys, the equipment and mainten- 
ance of which being provided for. If Rhodes is herself 















\ text of Cauer). ... Hi 8€ Ka rvora(s) moAenos “Po|dious wort Tuva 
‘Tov €v cuppa ios eovTov ‘leparrvious, et pev| ka. mohepavr(a)e® Pddcoz, 
(drorredhovtwv Tay TUppa.x iav *Podiors |’ Tepamdrv(t)or, ei 5€ ka mrode- 
povT. Kardpavres Trohépou, py erd|veyKes eoTw “leparvrvious 
\dmrooré New ouppaxiav *Podiors (ll. 35-40). .Egeorw 88 Kat 
StopAicacbat Tas owOnKas, ei Ti ka Soxje dpporépass Tais moder 
\d1a|rperBevoapévars ro? atbrds* & S€ Ka Kowas SdEqi, TadTa Kipra 
tah (Il. 86-88). 
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at war, then she is to aid Hierapytna as far as she 
can; but if Hierapytna make war on any State without 
the advice of Rhodes, then Rhodes is not bound to 
send forces. No Rhodian is ever, under any circum- 
stances, to take up arms against a Hierapytnian. 
F inally, permission is given to modify this convention 
by their respective embassies, if the suggested alterations 
or additions are mutually agreed upon; and provision” 
is made for inscribing the text on steles and depositing 
them in their temples, and for taking and administrating 
the oaths by deputies and commissioners. $ 

About 267 B.c. an alliance was established between 
Athens, Areus, king of Sparta, several other Greek 
States, and Ptolemaeus Philadelphus, to oppose the 
ambitious projects of Antigonus Gonatas, king of 
Macedonia. ‘The inscription of the decree relating to 
this alliance is contained on a marble slab found on 
the Acropolis.1_ The purport of this is to the follow- 
ing effect :—Whereas the Athenians and the Lace- 
daemonians, including their respective allies, having 
engaged, in pursuance of a previous compact of friend= 
ship and alliance, against those who endeavoured 7 


1Rangabé, Antig. hellén. t. ii. no. 4533 Michel, 130; cop 
inscrip. Att. li. 332; Dittenberger, 163.—The portion of the text 
here given is taken from that of Rangabé : 
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“subjugate their cities,\—their combined action bringing 

lory to themselves and ensuring liberty to the other 

Breck States ; now, similar circumstances having arisen 

in Greece, owing to the attempt made on the oy 

_and the political constitutions of the various independent 
“communities, the Athenians have concluded an alliance 
with king Ptolemy, who has shown a friendly disposi- 

tion towards Greece, and have resolved to procure also an 

Alliance between him and the other Greek States ; like- 
; wise, the Lacedaemonians, being the friends and allies of 
Ptolemy, have decreed to ally themselves with Athens, 

together with the Eleans, Achaeans, Mantineans, and 
“the other allies of Areus, in order that harmony be 
_ established amongst all the Hellenic communities, and 
combined action be taken by them, along with Ptolemy, 
_ against those who might conceive designs on Greece. 

The treaty between Smyrna and Magnesia (on the Treatybetween 
-Sipylum, in Lydia), 244 B.c., establishes a complete short 
alliance between the two States. Smyrna bestows the 244 ®-°. 
right of citizenship to the Magnesians, that is, to such “”*sh!P. 
as are freemen and of Greek nationality, on the con- 
dition that the latter will preserve the alliance, and 
continue their friendship towards king Seleucus. The 
contracting parties are to have the same friends and 
enemies, and to enjoy a certain community of laws. Laws in 
Provision is made - the administration of the oath, “°""™"°™ 
“the form of which is specified. After the compact has 
| been ratified by their oaths, all grievances that arose 
' between them during the war shall become extinguished. 
-Among other stipulations, it is laid down that the 
currency of Smyrna is to be accepted in Magnesia. 

The text of the document? (preserved on a large 
marble slab brought from Smyrna, and now in Oxford) 
is of an elaborate character. It consists of three parts ; 

-and the whole is drawn up with extreme care and 





1'This probably refers to the defeated projects of Demetrius, 288 B.c., 
,and of Pyrrhus, 272 B.c. 
__ 2 Corp. inscrip. Graec. 3137 ; Michel, 19.—Cf. Egger, pp. 108 seg. 3 
|Szanto, op. cit. p. 108. 
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precision, indicating a tolerably advanced stage in the 
development of ancient diplomatic methods. ‘On se 
croirait en pleine diplomatie du moyen 4ge,” says 
Egger, “au temps ou les républiques de |’Italie septen- 
trionale s’agitaient dans des discordes sans fin, protégées 
et opprimées tour a tour par les royautés du midi ou 
par l’Empereur.”’? 

Treatybetween Different kinds of treaties are those (as reported by 

Sava” Polybius) between Byzantium, Prusias, the king of 

and Rhodes, Bithynia, and Rhodes, 220 3.c.2 The treaty with the 
Rhodians provided that Byzantium should not impose 
any toll on ships sailing into the Pontus. In the treaty 
with Prusias the following conditions were laid down : 


Perpetual (1) ‘There shall be peace and amity for 
cai ever between Prusias and the Byzantines. 
(2) ‘The Byzantines shall in no way 

attack Prusias, nor Prusias the Byzantines. 

Prisoners of (3) ‘Prusias shall restore to the Byzan- 

orgs tines all lands, forts, populations, and prisoners 
of war without ransom; and besides these 
things, the ships taken at the beginning of 
the war, and the arms seized in the fortresses ; 
and also the timbers, stonework, and roofing 
belonging to the fort called Hieron. 

Restoration of (4) ‘Finally, Prusias shall compel such of 


or the Bithynians as have any property, taken 
from the Byzantine district of Mysia, to 
restore it to the farmers.’ 
Alliance An interesting example of a combination effected 
ween 


Pharnaces, With a view to opposing the Roman supremacy is the 


Eumenes, and alliance between Pharnaces, Eumenes, and Ariarthes, 
Ariarthes, ‘ 


179 B.C. 179 B.c. According to Polybius,*® the terms were as” 
follows :— : 
Perpetual (1) ‘Eumenes, Prusias, and Ariarthes shall 
kee maintain perpetual peace with Pharnaces and 
Mithridates. 
1Op. cit. p. 119. 2 Polyb. iv. 52. 


3Polyb. xxvi. 6 (Shuckburgh, xxv. 2) ; cf. Liv. xl. 20. 
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(2) ‘Pharnaces shall not enter Galatia on 
any pretence, | 

(3) ‘Such treaties as exist between Phar- 
naces and Gauls are hereby rescinded. 

(4.) ‘Pharnaces_ shall likewise evacuate Evacuation, 
Paphlagonia, after restoring the inhabitants 
whom he had previously expelled, with their 
shields, javelins, and other equipment. 

(5) ‘Pharnaces shall restore to Ariarthes Restoration of 
all territory of which he has deprived him, parece 
with the property thereon and the hostages. 

(6) ‘ He shall restore Tium by the Pontus 
which some time before was given freely and 
liberally by Eumenes to Prusias.! 

(7) ‘Pharnaces shall restore, without ran- Prisoners of 
som, all prisoners of war and all deserters. re 

(8) ‘He shall repay to Morizus and Ariar- Indemnity. 
thes, in lieu of all money and treasure taken 
from them, the sum of nine hundred talents, 
and shall add thereto three hundred talents 
for Eumenes towards the expenses of the 
war. 

(9) ‘ Mithridates, the satrap of Armenia, 
shall also pay three hundred talents, because 
he attacked Ariarthes in defiance of the treaty 
with Eumenes.’ 

The treaty further mentioned the other signatories, Hostages. 


and specified the number and quality of the hostages 


to be given by Pharnaces. 


In the treaty between Lato and Olus,? two towns in Treatybetween 


Crete, entered into in the latter half of the second {7103040 


_ century B.c., a perpetual alliance was stipulated,® and second 


ag : osha vibe: . century B.C, 
provision was made regarding the territoriality of their 


1Cf. Polyb. v. 77. 
* Corp. inscrip. Graec. 2554.—Cf. Egger, p. 125. 


$ The alliance is entered into “for all time,” and, as usual, speaks 

of their having “the same friends and enemies” ; cf. idid, ll. 10-12: 
, A / > , c 4 € / \ > / 
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respective laws. Thus, it stipulates that mutual assist- 
ance should be rendered in case of aggression directed 
against them, that all their civil and religious rights 
should be interchanged, that the treaty should be ratified 


Legal annually by the solemn oath, the form of which is 
pines °F prescribed, that their magistrates should proceed to the 


cities to determine questions of law, and, whilst 
engaged in these duties, that they should be held 
Amendment inviolable, and be accorded hospitality. Further, it 
oftreaty: provides for the addition or removal of any clause by 
mutual consent, and for the preservation of the text of 
Boundaries. the treaty. Finally, their boundaries are clearly marked 
out. 
Treatybetween In regard to the above-mentioned question of the 
rene territoriality of the law, the agreement between Athens 
395-385 B.C. (*)and Phaselis, made about 395-385 B.c., is of the 
Disputes greatest importance. It provides (as has already been 
ait. pointed out in an earlier chapter?) that disputes arising 
out of commercial contracts entered into at Athens 
between Athenian and Phaselite merchants should be 
heard by the Athenian polemarch ; but that actions on 
contracts not concluded at Athens should be tried in 
accordance with the conditions of a treaty previously 
established by the two parties; and, if any Athenian 
magistrate should pronounce sentence on cases brought 
before him contrary to these regulations, his judgment 
was to be regarded as void.” | 
Treatybetween The treaty between Ocantheia and Chalaeum, two 
Chacon, "* Locrian towns on the gulf of Crissa in Photie: con-— 
¢.43tB.C. cluded about 431 B.c., is one of the most noteworthy — 
conventions relating to the regulation of the practice 
Regulation of Of reprisals, cvAa. It secured the total discontinuance 
reprisals. __ of seizures on land and in the ports, and restricted the » 
Maritime practice to the open sea. It provided for the payment 
aan of a certain fine in the case of unlawful capture, and © 
ordered restitution of the goods within a period of ten 


1See vol. i. pp. 198 seq. 
2 Hicks, 36 ; Corp. inscrip. Ait. ii. 11 ; Michel, 6.—See the Greek 
text of this convention, vol. i. p. 199, note 2. 
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days. All claims that might arise were to be brought Legalsolution 
before different tribunals according to circumstances.! _° “sPutes. 
__A somewhat similar engagement is the alliance Atiiance 
between Ceos and the Aetolians, of the beginning of betvcen Ceos 
f "the second century s.c. It stipulates that no Aetolian Actolians, 
shall carry off to slavery any citizen of Ceos, by land second” 
1 y if y ? y 
_ or by sea, for any grievance whatever ; and in return “"™7®% 
_ the rights of Cean citizenship are bestowed on the 
_ Aetolians.? 
__ Mention has already been made of the conventions Commercial 
" (ciuBora) entered into for regulating commercial **"* 
relationships, of the mode of settling the suits arising 
therefrom (dicate a amo oun Podwv), of the determination 
of the competence of the tribunals, according to the Jurisdiction, 
| _ prescriptions of the forum contractus, and of the provision 
_ for reference to the courts of a third city (&&xAnTos ds), 
_ if mutually agreed upon.’ 

Though there were numerous treaties to regulate 
trading transactions and to adjust controversies con- 
nected therewith, it cannot be said that amongst the 
ancient peoples there were treaties of commerce in 
| mene perict acceptation of the term, that is, in the modern 
sense.’ 

We have the record of a treaty between Amyntas Commercial 
\ IIL, king of Macedonia, and Chalcis in Euboea, 389- ey ee 
383 8.c., for the purpose of regulating the exportation $0), . 

1 of timber for the use of buildings-and ships. It was * 
aid down, as the main condition, that there should be 

a previous declaration and payment of duty.® 

Some twenty or thirty years later, a treaty of a like Commercial 


t ty bet 
nature was concluded between Athens and Ceos (about yep Aste os 


Ceos, 360- 
1Von Scala, no. 58, estimates the date of this convention at about -aciacatiae 
450 B.c.—Cf. as to jurisdiction, vol. i. pp. 198 seg., and see further infra, 
. isp. XXvii. in connection with the various forcible measures short of 
- war. 
| 2 See infra, chap. xxvii., for references and text of the inscriptions 
3 See vol. i. pp. 198 seg. 
4Cf. Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb im gr. Alterth. pp. 516 seg. 
» Hicks, 95 ; Michel 5.—Cf. Egger, p. 103. 
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360-350 B.c.). Ceos had joined the Athenian league 
in 376-375 B.c.; and at about 363, an anti-Athenian 
revolution took place in the island. This rebellion, 
however, was soon put down.’ Shortly afterwards a 
commercial treaty was entered into between Athens and 
Ceos. The terms were not spontaneously agreed upon 
on both sides, but were rather dictated by Athens ; 
and they were of a stringent character, probably by 
way of retaliation for the former rising. An inscription® 
found on the Acropolis embodies the decrees of three 
Cean cities, confirming the prohibition laid down in the © 
existing treaty as to the export of red ochre, in which 
Athens thus acquired the monopoly. M/Aros (ruddle) 
was extensively used in Athens, partly as a drug, and 
partly as a pigment in the various arts.* 

In the commercial treaty between Athens and Leucon 
I., king of Bosporus, 357 B.c.,* the Athenians obtained 
from him the right of shipping corn without export 
duty, before any other people were supplied ; and in ~ 
return for this concession, the king and his sons were 
admitted to Athenian citizenship, and also exempted 
from the various burdens incidental thereto.’ 

In the military alliance, during the social war (about — 
350-345 B.c.), between the Erythraeans of Asia and 
Hermias, the tyrant of Atarneus, there were certain 
conditions relating to trading operations, specially in- 
serted in consequence of the prospect of war; for 
example, with regard to the unloading and safe storage 
of cargoes on allied territory,—in which case no duty ~ 


1 See the inscription in Hicks, no, 118, as to this revolution, and as 
to the subsequent steps taken by Athens for cementing the alliance 
on a firmer basis. 


* Hicks, 137 ; Michel, 4o1. 

8 Cf. Biichsenschiitz, op. cit. pp. 516, 550 5¢9. 

#Von Scala, no. 184. 

7Demosth. c. Lept. 36 (p. 468): as pev eixdtas Kal Sixaiws 


TeTUXNKE THS aTedcias wap’ tpov 6 Acikwv.... § 33: ov povor 
bpiv ixavdv citov drérrerAev.... Cf. Strabo, vii. 4. 6; Biichsen- 


schiitz, op. cit. p. 517. 
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_ was to be imposed unless the said cargoes were sold, 
_ when a tax of two per cent. was to be paid.’ 
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The few examples given above will perhaps suffice Large number 
to give an idea of the nature of alliances and conven- % **. 
tions concluded by or between Hellenic communities. 

“In ancient times wars, no doubt, were frequent,— 
though their frequency has been so exaggerated by 
“modern writers as to exclude all other pacific relation- 
“ships. However, diplomatic activity and treaty negotia- 
‘tions were unceasing. Thus, Von Scala? cites some two 
hundred and twenty cases of international engagements 
entered into before the year 338 B.c. Some of these 
(other than the examples given above) are: the treaty 
between Sparta and Tegea, c. 550 B.c.;° between 
Carthage and Etruria, 540 B.c.;* between Carthage 
and Massilia, c. 540 B.c.;° alliance between Athens 
and Plataea, 519 B.c.;° treaty between Sparta and 
_ Thebes, 458 B.c.;* alliance between Athens and the 
| Phocians, 454-3 B.c.;° treaty between Athens and 
_ Rhegium, 433 3B.c.;° between Athens and Leontinoi, 
433 +8.c.;' alliance between Athens and Corcyra, 
} 433 B.c.;"' treaty between Athens and Darius I1., 
- 423-421 B.c.;! between Athens and Perdiccas of 
re Macedonia, 422 3.c.; between Sparta and Persia, 
2 


ny 


VP faa nc. 








_ 412-411 B.c.;"* the Corinthian alliance against Sparta, 
395 B.c.;” alliance of several Greek towns (Rhodes, 
_ Cnidus, Samos, Ephesus, lIassus) against Sparta, 
394 B.c. ;'° and many others. . 


; 1 Hicks, no. 138 (the stone, upon which the inscription is en- 
_ graved, was found at Erythrae in Ionia, and is now in the British 


_ Museum). 
2 Die Staatsvertrage des Altertums. 8 [bid. no. 34. 
4 [bid. no. 36. 5 Ibid. no 37. 6 Jbid. no. 40. 
7 Ibid. no. 55. 8 [bid. no. 56. 9 Hicks, 51. 
10 Hicks, 52. 1 Von Scala, 66; cf. Thuc. i. 445 iii, 75. 


22, Von Scala, 80. 18 Tbid. 81 ; cf. Thuc. iv. 128, 132. 
4#Von Scala, 92 ; cf. Thuc. viii. 18, 37, 58. 
15 Tbid. no. 102. 16 Tbid, no, 105. 
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B. In Rome. 


Some examples of Roman confederations and alliances 
have already been considered.1 A few other treaties, 
to which Rome was a party, may now be mentioned ; 
but in the case of Rome, the large numbers and the 
great variety characterizing Greek conventions are 
naturally wanting,—a consequence due to diverse 
circumstances, but, in particular, to the. fundamental 
difference of national policy. 

Treaties The treaties entered into between Rome and Car- 

pet Gathese thage (as reported by Polybius) are of a remarkable 
character, and evince a clear development of national 
policy and Roman international diplomacy. 

First treaty, The first treaty appears to have been concluded about 

50950 BC FOg-508 B.C.,2 soon after the expulsion of the kings, 
in the consulship of L. Junius Brutus and M. Horatius. 
Polybius gives a Greek translation of the original text 
which, being in the ancient language, was, as he says, 
difficult even to the best Roman scholars. It placed a 
restriction on the Roman sphere of navigation, secured 
the due performance of commercial contracts, established 
some form of international jurisdiction, and gave Rome 
access to the Carthaginian provinces of Sicily, and the 
enjoyment of full rights therein. The following appear 
to have been the specific provisions :* 


* See supra, ppr 33 segs 

2Mommsen has assailed the Polybian chronology of the first 
treaty, and maintains that it is to be attributed to the year 348 B.c. © 
See his History of Rome, English translation, vol. ii. appendix, taken — 
from the historian’s work, Die rimische Chronologie bis auf Caesar. 
The argument of Mommsen, however, scarcely carries full conviction ; — 
and there appears no sufficiently cogent ground for referring the — 
convention to a date over a century and a half later than that assigned ~ 
by Polybius. Cf. H. Nissen, who defends the Polybian date (Die — 
rimisch-karthagischen Biindnisse, in Neue Jahrbicher fir Philologie und 
Paedagogik, Leipzig, aa Band 95, pp. 523:533)- | 

® Polyb. lit, 38288 et toiade didiav civau “Pwpatous Kat Tots — 
“Popaiov TUBA X OLS Kat KapxnSovious Kat Tots Kapxndoviov Tus 
paxows. pay wAciv “Pwpaious pnde Tovs “Popaiwy cvppdxous éréxeva — 
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“There shall be friendship between the 
Romans and their allies, and the Cartha- 
ginians and their allies, on these conditions:— 

(1) “Neither the Romans nor their allies 
are to sail beyond! the Fair Promontory, 
unless driven by stress of weather or the fear 
of enemies. If any one of them be driven 
ashore he shall not buy or take aught for 
himself save what is needful for the repair 
of his ship and the service of the gods, and 
he shall depart within five days. 

(2) “Men landing for traffic shall strike 
no bargain save in the presence of a herald 
or town-clerk.2, Whatever is sold in the pre- 
sence of these, let the price be secured to the 


a“ a. >  g aN \ ¢ \ “A bal 7 > 
Tov Kadov axpwrnpiov, av pap b7d Yewdvos 7 Toreuiwv dvayKac- 
Odo éav S€ tis Bia KarevexOy, pry eLéoro atta pndev ayopdtew 
- X70, BY 2.» YP 
4A 4 ‘ o / > ‘ al 4 / > 
pnde AapBavav, rAjv dca rpds wAoiov erioxevijy 7) mMpds tepd. ev 
mevre 8 ypépas arotpexétw. Tots S¢ Kar’ éuropiav wapay.vopévors 
pydev eorw rédos wAHV ext KHpvKL 7) ypappatet? doa 8 av TodTwv 


_ rapovtwv pay, Snpocia ricre: dpercrOw TH drodopévy, doa av 


H ev AMiBdy n €v Zapdove pay. ea “Popaiwy TIS els Zucehiav 
mapayivyta: As Kapyndovo: exdpyovow, ioa éeotrw 7a ‘Pwopaiwv 


_mavra. Kapynddvioe dé pr) ddixeitwoav Shpov ’Apdeatov ’Avtiatav 


Aapevtivoy Kipxourov Tappaxwwitav, pnd GAdov pyndeva Aariver, 
Goou dv trijkoow. édv S€ tives py Gow UrHKooL, TGV TédEwv ameEXéo- 

es \ / c / > / raed , ‘ 
Oorav? av Sé AdBwor, ‘Pwpaiors arodwdtTworav dKépacov, ppovptov ji) 
evorxodopeirwray ev ty Aativy. édv as modgmor eis THY Ywpav 


The following may be consulted with regard to this treaty: 
Heyne, Opuscula academica...,t. iii. pp. 39-78; G. Wolff, De 


primo inter Romanos et Carthaginienses foedere (Neubrandenburg, 1843) ; 


E. Miller, Ueber das dlteste rimisch-karthagische Bindniss (in Ver- 
handlungen der Versammlung der deutschen Philologen, Frankfurt-am- 
Main, 1861; pp. 79-92); H. Nissen, dc. cit.; A. Pirro, I/ primo 
tratiato fra Roma e Cartagine (Pisa, 1892). 

1J.e. to the W. or S. of the promontory, which, in this case, was 
probabiy the Mercurii Pr., C. Bon, the eastern headland of the 
Gulf of Carthage. Polybius suggests that the aim of this prohibition 
was to prevent foreigners from taking part in the trade of the 
colonies on the coast of Byzacium and the Emporia on the Lesser 
Syrtis. 

-? Probably by public auction. 
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seller on the credit of the State—that is to 
say, if such a sale be in Libya or Sardinia. 

(3) “If any Roman comes to the Cartha- 
ginian province in Sicily he shall enjoy all 
rights enjoyed by others. The Carthaginians 
shall do no injury to the people of Ardea, 
Antium, Laurentium, Circeii, Tarracina, nor 
any other people of the Latins that are subject 
to Rome. 

(4) ‘‘ From those townships even which are 
not subject to Rome? they shall hold their 
lands ; and if they take one shall deliver it 
unharmed to the Romans. They shall build 
no fort in Latium; and if they enter the 
district in arms, they shall not stay a night 
therein.” 

“This treaty,” says the writer in the Dictionary of 


Greek and Roman Geography,’ “clearly indicates the 
respective dominions, and the relative positions of the — 
two States at the end of the sixth century B.c.; for 


it is ridiculous to suppose that it was designed to 
anticipate relations which might occur at some future 


time, and not to settle questions which had actually — 


arisen.” 
The second treaty between Rome and Carthage, 


concluded about 306 B.c., prohibited the practice of — 
reprisals, and regulated other important relationships — 


between the two States. The provisions, given by 
Polybius, are as follows :° 


1j,¢e, those in Latium. 2s.v. Carthago, vol. i. p. 539. 

8Polyb. iii. 24: “ert totrde didiav evar “Pwpators Kal trois 
‘Popaiwy cuppdxos kat Kapyndoviwy cai Tupiwv Kai “IrvKaiov 
Sip kal Tois ToUTwy cvppdxors, Tov Kadov axpwrnpiov, Macrias, 
Taponiov pi) AniferOar eréxeva “Pwpaiovs pnd eurropeder Oar pnde 
modu xrifev. éav dé Kapynddvioe AdBwow ev tH Aarivy wodw 
Ta py obcav wrjKoov “Pwpaios, Ta xpipata Kal Tods dvdpas 
éxérwcav, tiv S€ modi dmrodidtwcav, édv Sé ties Kapyndovior 
AdBuoi twas mpds ods cipyvyn pev éotiv eyypamrros “Pwpatois, pi 
brordrrovras S€ Tt avtois, pn KaTayerwoay eis TOdS “Pwpaiwv Apéevas" 
éav 88 KaraxOévros éeriAaBytat 6 “Pwyatos, dprécOu. woaitws de 
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“There shall be friendship between the 
Romans and their allies, and the Cartha- 
ginians, Tyrians, and township of Utica, on 
these terms :— 

(1) ‘The Romans shall not maraud, nor 
trafic, nor found a city east of the Fair 
Promontory, Mastia, Tarseium. If the Car- 
thaginians take any city in Latium which is 
not subject to Rome, they may keep the 
prisoners and the goods, but shall deliver up 
the town. If the Carthaginians take any 
folk, between whom and Rome a peace has 
been made in writing, though they be not 
subject to them, they shall not bring them 
into any harbours of the Romans; if such a 
one be so brought ashore, and any Roman 
lay claim to him, he shall be released. In 
like manner shall the Romans be bound to- 
wards the Carthaginians. 

(2) ‘Ifa Roman take water or provisions 
from any district within the jurisdiction of 
Carthage, he shall not injure, while so doing, 
any between whom and Carthage there is 
peace and friendship. Neither shall a Car- 
thaginian in like case. If any one shall do 
so, he shall not be punished by private ven- 
geance, but such action shall be a public 
misdemeanour. 


(3) “In Sardinia and Libya no Roman 


pn® ot “Pwpato roeitrwrcav, av ék Tivos xw@pas ts Kapynddvioe 
> / ¢ a” > / 4, oS a \ / “ 
erdpxovotv, vdwp 7 epddia AGBy 6 “Pwpaios, pera TOvTwWY TOV 
éhodiwv pi) ddiKeito pndé ds ods cipr i didia éori K 

Siwy pi) dtKeiro pndéeva mpds ods etpijvy Kal pidia éort Kapyy- 
Soviois. aoatrws dé pnd 6 Kapynddvios roeirw. i S€é, pay dig 
petaropever Ow av S5€ tis TotTo Towjon, Snpdoiov ywerOw 7d 
adixnua, év Lapddv. cal ArcBin pydels ‘Pwopaiwy pyr’ europevérOw 
pare wodww kriléero, €i pur) Ews TOU Epddia AaPeiv 7) Trotov eriokevdoat, 
2 ‘ 
éay 8€ yetudv Katevéyxy, ev tev tpépars amorpexéTw. ev Dedig 


Fs KapynSdévioe erdpyover cai év Kapynddve ravra Kai roveitw Kat 
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shall traffic or found a city; he shall do no 
more than take in provisions and refit his 
ship. If a storm drive him upon those 
coasts, he shall depart within five days. 

(4) ‘In the Carthaginian province of Sicily 
and in Carthage he may transact business 
and sell whatsoever it is lawful for a citizen 
to do In like manner also may a Cartha- 
ginian at Rome.” 

The third treaty concluded between Rome and 
Carthage, 279 B.c., at the time of the invasion of 
Pyrrhus into Sicily, contained substantially the same 
provisions as those of the two preceding conventions, 
together with the following additional clauses :1 


(1) “If they make a treaty of alliance with 
Pyrrhus, the Romans or Carthaginians shall 
make it on such terms as not to preclude the 
one giving aid to the other, if that one’s 
territory is attacked. 

2) “If one or the other stand in need 
of help, the Carthaginians shall supply the 
ships, whether for transport or war; but 
each people shall supply the pay for its own 
men employed on them. 

(3) “ The Carthaginians shall also give aid 
by sea to the Romans if need be; but no one 
shall compel the crews to disembark against 
their will.” 

It appears that there were a fourth and a fifth treaty 
entered into between the same parties; but they need — 
not concern us here.? 


1 Polyb. iii. 25: * dy Tuppaxiay TOLWVTAL TPOS Tvppov € ey yparrov, 
Toveir Ouray dpporepot, iva. fy Pon Geiv add Aoes év TH Tov ToAe- 
POUpeveov xp. omdrepor & ay Xpetav EXOTL TS. BonGeias, TO. Aoia 
TapeXeToray Kapxnddviot Kal eis THY OO0V Kal eis THV epodor, Ta 5é 
opdvia toils abrov Exdrepor. Kapynddvior S€ cai xara Oddarrav 


‘Pwpaiors BonOeirwrav, dv xpeia 7. Ta d€ TAnpwpata pmdels 


> 7 > / > ” 
dvaykaéro éxPaivery aKovoiws. 
2Cf. Nissen, Lc. cit. 
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_ When the war between Rome and Macedon was Treatybetween 
renewed in 200 B.c., the Aetolians at first decided to Rome and the 
remain neutral; but owing to the success of the consul 197 8-¢. 
_ Galba they soon joined the Romans, declared war 
_ against Philip, and took part in the battle of Cynos- 
 cephalae, 197 B.c.!_ Afterwards the two parties entered 
_ into a formal treaty, with a view to break the power of 
_ Macedon; and it was stipulated that whatever booty 

_ might be taken should go to the Romans, and the 
‘lands and conquered towns to the Aetolians.? 
_ The Aetolians were discontented with the settlement Treatybetween 
_ by Flamininus of the affairs in Greece, after the victory Kome3n¢ 


Aetolia, 
in 197 8.c.; and on the return of Flamininus to Italy, 89 8-<. 


they invited Antiochus to invade Greece, and soon after 
declared war against Rome, 192 B.c. The Roman 
consul M. Fulvius Nobilior proceeded to Greece, and 
laid siege to Ambracia, 189 B.c. In the meantime 
Antiochus was defeated at Thermopylae, 191 3B.c., 

and at Magnesia, 189 B.c. Hence the Aetolians 
were compelled to sue for peace on any terms. The 
_ Romans granted it, but not without destroying the 
independence of their adversaries and making them 
_ their vassals. The following were the provisions :° 
; (1) “The people of the Aetolians shall Aetolia in 
in good faith maintain the empire and ee 
majesty of the people of Rome. 
(2) “They shall not allow hostile forces Passage of 
/ to pass through their territory or cities sia aaa 
against the Romans, their allies or friends; 


nor grant them any supplies from the public 
fund. 










: (3) ‘‘ They shall have the same enemies Union against 
| : common 
as the people of Rome; and if the Roman ansciy, 


people go to war with any, the Aetolian 
people shall do so also. 


1 Liv. xxxiii. 7. 

2 Liv. xxxiii. 13: “...ut belli praeda rerum, quae ferri agique 
- possent, Romanos, ager urbesque captae Aetolos sequerentur.” 
$Polyb. xxi. 32 (xxii. 13 (15))3 cf Liv. xxxviii. 11. 
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(4) ‘The Aetolians shall surrender to the 
praefectus in Corcyra, within a hundred days 
from the completion of the treaty, runaway 
slaves, and prisoners of the Romans and 
their allies, except such as having been taken 
during the war have returned to their own 
land and been subsequently captured; and 
except such as were in arms against Rome 
during the time that the Aetolians were 
fighting on the side of the Romans. If 
there should be any not found within that 
time, they shall hand them over as soon as 
they are forthcoming, without deceit or 
fraud. And such persons, after the com- 
pletion of the treaty, shall not be allowed to 
return to Aetolia. 

(5) “‘The Aetolians shall pay the consul 
in Greece at once two hundred Euboic 
talents of silver, of a standard not inferior 
to the Attic. In place of one-third of this 
silver, they may, if they so choose, pay 
gold, at the rate of a mina of gold to ten 
minae of silver. They shall pay the money 
in the six years next following the comple- 
tion of the treaty in yearly instalments of 
fifty talents; and shall deliver the money in 
Rome. 

(6) “The Aetolians shall give the consul 
forty hostages, not less than ten or more 
than forty years old, to remain for the six 
years; they shall be selected by the Romans 
freely, excepting only the strategus, hipparch, 
public secretary, and such as have already 
been hostages at Rome. The Aetolians shall 
deliver such hostages in Rome; and if any 
one of them die, they shall give another in 
his place. 

(7) ‘‘Cephallenia shall not be included in 
this treaty. 
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’ (8) ‘Of such territories, cities, and men as Annexation 
f once belonged to the Aetolians, and, in the need. 
4 consulship of Titus Quinctius and Cnaeus 
—__ Domitius, or subsequently, were either cap- 

tured by the Romans or voluntarily embraced 

their friendship, the Aetolians shall not annex 

any, whether city or men therein. 

) “The city and territory of Oeniadae 

shall belong to the Acarnanians.” 
_ The treaty between Rome and Chios (which has Treaty between 
already been referred to) deals with the important &ms*"¢ 
‘question of territorial jurisdiction.’ 
_ In connection with the Roman practice of treaty- Treaty between 
| “making, it will be convenient to mention here the \uoge*"* 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, concluded 215 ®-<. 
between Hannibal and Philip of Macedon, 215 B.c. 
One of its main objects is to establish an effective 
Opposition to the growing power and encroachments 


of Rome. The following are the provisions, as given 


_ by Polybius :? 





“Tet the Carthaginians, as supreme, Macedon and 
Hannibal their chief general and those serving Cotuas eat 
. with him, all members of the Carthaginian her allies. 


dominion living under the same laws, as well 
; as the people of Utica, and the cities and 
| tribes subject to Carthage, and their soldiers 
'___and allies, and all cities and tribes in Italy, 
| Celt-land, and Liguria, with whom we have 
a compact of friendship, and with whomso- 
: ever in this country we may hereafter form 
such compact, be supported by king Philip 
and the Macedonians, and all other Greeks 
in alliance with them. 


(2) “On their parts also king Philip and Carthage and 
a her allies to aid 
the Macedonians, and such other Greeks as Macedon and 


are his allies, shall be supported and pro- her allies, 


tected by the Carthaginians now in this 


1 Corp. inscrip. Graec, 22223 vol. i. p. 208. 2 Polyb. vii. 9. 
Il. F 
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army, and by the people of Utica, and by all 
cities and tribes subject to Carthage, both 
soldiers and allies, and by all allied cities 
and tribes in Italy, Celt-land, and Liguria, 
and by all others in Italy as shall hereafter 
become allies of the Carthaginians. 

(3) “ We will not make plots against, nor 
lie in ambush for, each other; but in all 
sincerity and good-will, without reserve or 
secret design, will be enemies to the enemies 
of the Carthaginians, saving and excepting 
those kings, cities and ports with which we 
have sworn agreements and friendships. 

(4) “And we, too, will be enemies to the 
enemies of king Philip, saving and excepting 
those kings, cities and tribes with which we 
have sworn agreements and friendships. 

(5) ‘‘ Ye shall be friends to us in the war 
in which we now are engaged against the 
Romans, till such time as the gods give us 
and you the victory; and ye shall assist us 
in all ways that be needful, and in whatso- 
ever way we may mutually determine. 


(6) “And when the gods have given us 


. victory in our war with the Romans and 


their allies, if Hannibal shall deem it right 
to make terms with the Romans, these terms 
shall include the same friendship with you, 
made on these conditions: (1) the Romans 
not to be allowed to make war on you; 
(2) not to have power over Corcyra, Apol- 
lonia, Epidamnum, Pharos, Dimale, Parthini, 
or Atitania; (3) to restore to Demetrius of 
Pharos all those of his friends now in the 
dominion of Rome. 

(7) “If the Romans ever make war on 
you or on us we will aid each other in such 
war, according to the need of either. 

(8) ‘So also if any other nation whatever 
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does so, always excepting kings, cities, and 
tribes, with whom we have sworn agreements 
and friendships. 

(9) ‘* If we decide to take away from, or add Modification 
to this sworn treaty, we will so take away, or Sia 
add thereto, only as we both may agree.”’ 


C. Roman Conventions and the ludicium Recuperatorium.' 
_ It has already been seen that in numerous cases of The Roman 
alliances between Rome and other States, and also in [Out tors, 
“the special treaties regulating their commercial relation- 

‘ships, provision was frequently made for the peaceful 
adjustment of disputes that might arise between the 
nationals of the signatory States, and for the punish- 

ment of offences that might be committed by the 
‘subjects of one contracting party against those of the 

her. The existence of such a juridical position of 

States with regard to Rome was termed recuperatio, 

ind the relative jurisdiction thus established was 
lesignated iudicium recuperatorium, whilst the court or 
commissioners appointed to investigate and adjudicate 

on a cause were the recuperatores. A modern German 

writer not unaptly speaks of the courts of recuperators 

s having constituted, in a certain sense, the practical 
realization of the respect for foreign law, developed by 

the law of nations ; and he points out that the institu- 

ion answered to a kind of international trade law 
applied by common courts.” 


| q 1The following may be consulted: E. Huschke, De recuperatoribus 
Gn Analecta litteraria, Lipsiae, 1826; Excursus II. pp. 208-253) ; 
- A. Collmann, De Romanorum judicio recuperatorio (Berlin, 1835) ; C. 
. Die Recuperatio der Rimer (Braunschweig, 1837); Haakh, in 
Pauly’s Real-Encychp. s.v. Recuperatio, vol. vi. pp. 413-421; V. 
‘Saverot, Les récupérateurs (Dijon, 1885). 

_ #F. Meili, Das internationale Civil- und Handelsrecht (Zirich, 1902), 
$16, p. 71: “ Das judicium recuperatorium ist in gewissem Sinne die 
raktische Verwirklichung der entwickelten Beriicksichtigung des jus 
gentium. Ja man darf in diesem Institute eine Art Vorlaufer zu dem 
n tionalen Marktrechte und Marktgerichte finden.” 
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This institution is undoubtedly of high antiquity. 
In some form or other it certainly existed at the time 
of the earliest Latin confederation, when various con- 
troversies between the federal States were certainly 
submitted to the recuperators. Huschke, however, 
attributes the origin of the court to a later epoch, 
deriving it from the institution of the college of fetials.1 
But this opinion is unjustifiable ; as Voigt observes, it 
is of a purely arbitrary character, and is not backed up 
by any good ancient authority.” 

A substantial portion of modern conclusions and 
conjectures respecting the function of the recuperators 
is based on the definition of Aelius Gallus, as reported 
by Festus, who emphasizes their duties in determining 
claims pursuant to an existing convention. ‘ Reciperatio 
est, ut ait Gallus Aelius, cum inter populum et reges 
nationesque et civitates peregrinas lex convenit quomodo 
per reciperatores reddantur res reciperentuaiae resque 
privatus inter se persequantur.” ® 

It appears that the court of recuperators consisted 
of an odd number of judges—five or seven being 
customary—comprising an equal number—two or three, 
as the case may be—chosen from each of the parties to 
the convention, together with one other from some 
third community, who was to officiate as referee or 
umpire during the course of the judicial proceedings. 
In its earlier history, at all events, the court was un- 
dubitably a mixed tribunal of international jurisdiction, 
a kind of permanent arbitral court,—that is permanent 
in the sense that its judicial cognizance endured as long 
as the particular convention subsisted ; and as such it 
exercised a great influence on the subsequent ‘vets 


1Cf. Richter’s Krit. Jahrbuch (1837), in a review of Sell, of. ciz, vol. i 

pp. 865, 876 seq., 883 seg. 

2 Voigt, Das jus naturale... vol. 11. note 86a: “... Insbesoridalll 
aber ist es rein willkitthrlich und ohne alles quellenmassige Funda- 
ment, wenn Huschke...das Institut der Recuperatoren in ein 
derivatives Verhaltniss zu den Fetialen setzt.” 


3 Festus, ed. Miiller, p. 274. 
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-ment of arbitration proper. It had no fixed meeting- 
place, but probably sat in the town where the 
international transactions in dispute had been con- 
_ cluded,—that is, the forum loci actus. The formula was 
not taken from the J/egis actiones, the civil statute- 
_ process, but was granted by a magistrate of the town in 
which the court sat. This formula could scarcely be Rules of 
furnished by the private law of either of the communi- “""™” 
_ ties in question, as it necessarily implied a wider juris- 
_ prudence, and an international character. Moreover, 
_ the procedure adopted seems to have been simpler, 
_ more expeditious, more flexible, and far less formal than 
in the case of the various forms of statute-process, such 
as the sacramentum, the condictio, and the rest. Accord- 
ingly, considerations of bona fides often played a more 
important part therein than the principles of the ius 
strictum. And so, from these circumstances alone, it 
_ may well be concluded—in opposition to writers like 
Hartmann'—that the origin of this institution of 
recuperators is not exclusively Roman. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that it was due to the general 
desire to mitigate the stringency of ancient private law 
with regard to aliens and their claims, and to the inevit- 
able recognition—subconscious if not fully explicit— 
that peace, and not war, is, after all, the normal con- 
dition of civilized peoples. 

We are not acquainted with the exact principles or 
propositions of law in accordance with which decisions 
were pronounced ; but it is highly probable that the 
respective conventions laid down certain determining 
rules and provisions, and that in cases presenting 
some peculiarity or difficulty in the surrounding cir- 
cumstances considerable latitude was allowed to the 
judges, who, no doubt, were guided by self-evident 
rules of equity in their efforts to effect a substantive 
reconciliation between the laws of the communities in 
question. And, as Gaius says, actions instituted before 


10. E. Hartmann, Der ordo judiciorum und die judicia extraordinaria 
_ der Rimer (Gottingen, 1859), pt. i. pp. 229 seg. 
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recuperators were later supported by magisterial autho- 


rity, ‘‘imperio vero continentur recuperatoria.” * 


Apart from other considerations, it would appear 
from the texts of certain treaties—as, for example, from — 
that given by Dionysius as to the noteworthy alliance 
established between Rome and the thirty cities of the 
Latin confederation, 493 or 492 B.c.*—that the recuper-_ 
ators sat in the city where the engagement, which gave - 
rise to the difference, was concluded. Thus the fourth - 
clause of this convention is to the effect that disputes — 


arising out of private contracts between their respective 


citizens shall be determined within ten days in the city 
where such agreements were made,—rav 7’ Wwruov 
cupBoralwv at Kpioets ev 71Me pas yiyvéecOwo ay éka, Tap’ 


= , A / 
ois av yévntar TO cupPBodaoy,* 


Some writers have inferred from the above-cited 
definition of Aelius Gallus that criminal offences were 
included in the jurisdiction of the court of recuperatores. 
But, apart from certain duties relating to the extra- 
dition of malefactors, it is difficult to see how this 
conclusion can be justified. M. Fusinato, following 


Huschke,* emphatically asserts that they possessed no 
penal competence, and he bases his opinion on the 


ground of the fundamental nature of the institution, its 


name, the definition of Aelius Gallus, and other general — 
considerations.’ It was only after the accused party had 
been found guilty of a criminal offence by another com=_ 
petent court, that the recuperators were charged in their 
capacity as: expert assessors to estimate the amount of 
damage inflicted. Sometimes they were simply directed 
to determine the sum to be paid by the defendant if 
and when he should be elsewhere found guilty. As_ 


1 Inst, iv. 105. 2 See supra, pp. 33 5¢9. 
8 Dion. Hal. vi. 95. 4 Krit. Jahrb., loc. cit. pp. 879 seg. 


5G. Fusinato, Dei _fezial, loc. cit. p. 556: “E mia opinione é che — 


ai recuperatori debba essere negata ogni competenza in cause penali. 
E a cio mi persuade sovratutto il carattere dell’ istituto recuperatorio, 
la sua denominazione, la definizione d’ Elio Gallio, e molte altre con- 
siderazioni d’ indole pit generale... .” 
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the writer referred to insists, the essence of a judicial 
_ examination is to determine the culpability or innocence 
_ of the accused party, and this function was not extended 
_ to the recuperators.! 
__ There was a certain analogy between the recuperators Analogy 
and the fetial magistrates, especially with regard to pontoon! 
their intervention in extradition proceedings. It was and the fetials. 
_ the duty of both—though exercised in different ways— 
to procure the punishment of offences committed by 
aliens against Roman citizens, and by the latter against 
- the former, or to exact due compensation for wilful 
failure to perform existing obligations. The technical 
expression usually applicable to the recuperators as 
Retccins their function is res recuperare, to recover 
what is due, to assess the amount of damage to be 
recovered, whilst the term res repetere, to demand 
satisfaction, is more proper to the fetials.2 This 
resemblance between the two kinds of officials is really 
of a superficial nature, and has, in some quarters, been 
exaggerated even to the extent of regarding them as 
identical. Thus Collmann maintained that they consti- 
tuted only one Roman institution,*—an opinion based 
on the alleged analogy between the expressions ‘res 
repetere’ and ‘res reddantur reciperenturque.’ Now 
terminology in ancient times—as at any other time— 
was not subjected to a strict pigeon-hole application, 
_ purporting to be definitive and exclusive. Words were 
often used with a flexibility necessarily demanded by 
the intrinsic significance of the synthetic and analytic 


1 [bid. : . Il processo recava con se necessariamente |’ investi- 
gazione sill colpabilita del convenuto, ma di questa colpabilita penale, 
secondo quanto dissi, non dovevano preoccuparsi i recuperatori, la cui 
sentenza non era gid diretta a pronunziare una condanna, ma a 

_ determinare la quantita della somma che il convenuto, se ritenuto 
- colpevole, doneva pagare.” 


2Cf. Huschke, De recup. (loc. cit.) p. 215: “ Quocirca recuperatores 
similes erant, tantum quod illi pacis tempore ex foedere res recupera- 


Sant, hi (that j Is, the fetials], si ordinaria iuris persecutio denegata erat, 
res repetebant.” 


$j. A. Collmann, De Rom. jud. recup. p. 28, note 1. 
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4 
processes of cognition and apperception. Thus, by the ' 
fetials taken in the collective sense is understood the 
college of twenty members; but considered more 
individually, and in direct reference to their particular | 
capacity, function, or mission, a fetial magistrate is ; 
sometimes designated pater patratus or legatus, at other 
times nuntius publicus, orator, and even recuperator (in 
the familiar, non-technical sense of ‘ recoverer’). , 
Distinction The essential function of the fetials was to make a_ 
Rtinleand the formal demand for satisfaction,—‘r epetitio,’? 
fetials and the Forma erum repetitio, i 
recuperators. and, failing due compliance therewith, to declare war 
with all the necessary solemnities. Hence their office — 
was mainly of a diplomatic character, and only 
secondarily (though intrinsically very important) of © 
a judicial nature. The recuperators, on the contrary, 
constituted a purely juridical institution, resembling — 
more or less an arbitral tribunal. Again, the recuperators — 
were called in for the most part in accordance with — 
an express convention ; their duties had reference mainly — 
to civitates foederatae; but the fetials intervened in 
various relationships of Rome with other communities, - 
whether or not there were existing alliances or treaties” 
with them. The institution of recuperators owed its 
origin to the exigencies of commercial intercourse; the 
institution of fetials had its source in religion pervading 
the greater part of ancient international law, and in the 
spontaneous conception of fundamental duties inevitably 
imposed on mankind.* In a word, we may say that the 
fetials were mainly sacred representatives of the Roman 
people, ‘sacerdotes populi Romani,’ or ‘ publici legati,’ 
whilst the recuperators were judges of private disputes 


1Cf. Varro, De vita pop. rom. ii. 133 and see vol. i, pp. 304 seg. 
on ambassadors. 


2 Cf Liv. vii. 323 and see vol. i. p. 364, and infra, chap. xxvi. 

3Thus Fusinato points out that the religious idea was the real 
cause of the creation of the college of fetials, and the basis of their 
very raison détre: “*...Fu veramente l’idea religiosa la causa della 


loro creazione, e nella religione essi ritrovano il loro vero e maggior 
fondamento” (Dei feziah..., loc. cit. p. 558). 
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between citizens of different States,—‘ indices di privati 
7 controversie civili fra cittadini di stati differenti.”! And 
so it cannot be strictly said that there existed a direct 
a aod constant relationship between the ‘rerum repetitio ’ 
of the fetials, and the ‘rerum redditio vel recuperatio’ 
of the recuperators; they were two distinct organs of 
the same system,—as M. Weiss observes, ‘“ deux 
‘rouages distincts du méme organisme.”? 


1Fusinato, idid. p. 558. 2 Le droit fétial..., loc. cit., p. 474. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


STATE INTEREST AND BALANCE OF POWER 


State interest IT has already been observed in the foregoing, especially 


and foreign 
policy. 


as to the conclusion of treaties, and their infringement or 
avoidance, that the question of State interest was the 
supreme consideration in the adjustment of international 
relationships, though it was often put under cover of 
juridical organization and formality. This does not by 
any means imply that amongst theGreeks and the Romans 
conceptions of political justice and public right did not 
obtain; nor does it imply, moreover, that such principles 
had no practical validity. For innumerable examples 
have already been adduced, which clearly indicate that, 
at least so far as those cases are concerned, the interests 
of law and justice were paramount, and were frequently 
conducive to the entire shaping of international policy. 
A writer deeply conversant with public affairs and with 
ancient political conditions says, even in regard to the 
Homeric epoch: “It was surely a healthful sign of 
the working of freedom, that in that early age, despite 
the prevalence of piracy, even that idea of political 
justice and public right, which is the germ of the law 
of nations, was not unknown to the Greeks.”! In 
general it may be said that theory and practice varied 
according to place and circumstance; at one time con- 
siderations of justice were held to predominate over 
those of expediency, at another time, under the stress 
of unexpected conditions, the principle of national utility 


1W. E. Gladstone, Studies in Homer and the Homeric age (Oxford, 
1858), vol. ill. p. 4. 
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_ was taken as the guide in international relationships, and 

insisted on as furnishing the criterion of a wise foreign 

policy. The oscillations of power and hegemony 

_ counted for much in the adoption of this or that point 

_ of view, and in the application of this or that doctrine. 

__ The State was considered omnipotent. Its welfare 

was the concern of every citizen; and his personal The State and 

and family interests were held to be ever subservient °'™¢'4™" 

_ to those of the commonwealth. Individual liberty and 

_ honour were deemed secondary to the glory and inde- 

pendence of the city. The life and the fortune of the 

_ subject were to be devoted to the service of his country, 

and, if need be, sacrificed to further its welfare. Even 

_ matters of private life and religion were not thought to 

_ be free from the omnipotence of the State. 

_ And so having regard to the well-being of the State, Conftict 
now one practice was adopted, nowa contrary one. We pong si 
find advocates at international congresses and other &Pedient. 
assemblies advancing arguments and persuasions at 

one time in favour of this line of conduct, at another 

_ time in favour of that. Thus, after the defeat of the 
Corinthians (who belonged to the Lacedaemonian con- 
federacy) by the Corcyraeans, 435 B.c., the former made 
more active preparations to retrieve their position. 

The Corcyraeans alarmed, despatched ambassadors to 
Athens to propose an alliance with that city, 433 B.c., 
in spite of the terms of the Thirty Years’ Truce. The 
envoys pointed out that the neutrality of Athens was a 
mistake, for it left her isolated at the mercy of the 
_ Corinthians and their allies. ‘The policy,” they 
argued, “of not making alliances lest they should 
endanger us at another’s bidding, instead of being 
wisdom, as we once imagined, has now proved un- 
doubtedly to be weakness and folly.”! They repre- 
sented, moreover, that such a step on the part of 
Athens would scarcely be a violation of the engagement 
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with the Lacedaemonians; and even if it were, Athens — 


¢ 


could not afford to be scrupulous in this matter, for 
expediency was the indispensable guide. ‘“ And who-— 
ever thinks that these things which we have urged are 


expedient, but is afraid that through being persuaded | 


: 


by them he would break the treaty, let him know that 
his fear, being attended by strength, will cause greater 
alarm to his enemies; but that his confidence in not 


having received us being powerless will be less formid- 


able to his foes who are strong.”! The Corinthians 


who had also sent an embassy to Athens replied to the 


arguments of the Corcyraean envoys, appealing to the 


; 
§ 


conditions of the Thirty Years’ Truce, and reminding” 
the Athenians that it was on account of the representa— 
tions of Corinth that the Peloponnesian allies had not 
assisted the Samians in their recent revolt. ‘Do not 
say to yourselves,” they urged, ‘that one thing is just, - 
but that in the event of war another thing is expedient; 


for the true path of expediency is the path of right.... 
To do no wrong to a neighbour is a more certain 


source of power than to gain a perilous advantage 


under the influence of a momentary illusion.’’? 
A similar distinction between the just and the ex- 


pedient was afterwards made by an ambassador before | 


a general assembly of the Peloponnesian confederates 
at Sparta, 432 B.c. In view of the inducements of the 
Corcyraean envoys, Athens had concluded only a 


defensive alliance with Corcyra, thus hoping to avoid 
an open infringement of the truce with Sparta. But 
soon Athens abandoned her neutrality, and aided 
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Corcyra to defeat the Corinthians. At the subsequent 
congress in Sparta, many of the Peloponnesian con- 
federates alleged grievances against Athens; and the 


Corinthian envoy depicted in striking terms the am- 


bition, the enterprise, and boldness of Athens, in contrast 
with Spartan inaction and excessive caution. An 


_ Athenian ambassador who happened to be in Sparta 


on some other affair was present at the meeting, and 
obtained leave to reply to the allegations hurled against 
his country. He first of all denied the right of 


_ Lacedaemon to interfere in a dispute between his own 


city and Corinth, and then entered into a general vindi- 
cation of the Athenian policy, saying in the course of 
his speech: “‘An empire was offered to us; can you 
wonder that, acting as human nature always will, we 
accepted it and refused to give it up again, constrained 
by three all-powerful motives, ambition, fear, interest. 
We are not the first who have aspired to rule; the 
world has ever held that the weaker must be kept 
down by the stronger. And we think that we are 
worthy of power; and there was a time when you 
thought so too; but now, when you mean expediency 
you talk about justice. Did justice ever deter anyone 
from taking by force whatever he could?’’? 

Again, in the fifth year of the Peloponnesian war, 
427 B.c., Mytilene was compelled to surrender; and 
debates followed in the Athenian “assembly respecting 
the fate of some thousand prisoners, Mytileneans and 
others, who had been taken. Cleon, the violent dema- 
gogue, took the lead in the proceedings, and proposed 
the execution of all, remarking: “If, right or wrong, 
you are resolved to rule, then rightly or wrongly must 
they be chastised for your good.”? Diodotus, however, 
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adopted a more moderate attitude, objecting to Cleon’s 
proposal on the ground that the death of the prisoners — 
was neither expedient nor for the interest of the State. 
‘‘The question for us rightly considered,” he stated, 
“is not what are their crimes, but what is for our ~ 
interest. If I prove them ever so guilty, I will not on © 
that account bid you put them to death, unless it is — 
expedient. Neither if perchance there be some degree — 
of excuse for them, would I have you spare them, unless — 
it be clearly for the good of the State.”! 

In reference to the intervention of Athens in Sicilian 
affairs, Kuphemus, the Athenian envoy, replying to the 
address of Hermocrates of Syracuse to the Camarinaeans, 
said that nothing was inconsistent which was expedient, 
and—adverting to the kinship of the Syracusans with — 
the Camarinaeans—that no man was a kinsman who 
could not be trusted. ‘In each case,’”’ he continued, 
‘‘we must make friends or enemies, according to 
circumstances, and here our interest requires, not that 
we should weaken our friends, but that our friends 
should be too strong for our enemies. Do not mis- 
trust us. In Hellas we act upon the same principles, 
managing our allies as our interest requires in their 
several cases.’”? 3 

It will be remembered that in the argument of 
Socrates and Thrasymachus as to the nature of justice, 
the latter advances the doctrine that justice is the 
interest of the stronger, and the interest of every 
State ; but Socrates points out that the essential thing 
is to ascertain the true significance of this ‘interest.’ * 
Polemarchus had also suggested the definition that 
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justice meant doing good to friends and harm to 


enemies.’ And in his Memorabilia Xenophon relates 


t that Socrates, speaking of brotherly concord, and asking 
_ whether to make first advances for effecting a recon- 


ciliation was degrading or doing good, remarked, in 
his ironical manner: “ Yet he is thought to be a man 


_ deserving of great praise, who is the first to do harm to 
_ the enemy and to do good to his friends.” ? Similarly, 
_ there is a passage in Euripides which refers to the 
lawfulness of inflicting ill on one’s adversary in order 
_ to enfeeble him as much as possible,—véuos Tov éxOpov 
 dpav, Srrov AaBys, cakes. Although these questions 
(particularly those raised by Socrates’ interlocutors) were 


concerned mainly with private ethics, the sophistical 
arguments so readily destroyed by Socrates undoubtedly 
represented the current notions as to State interest, the 
sanction of necessity, and expediency. 

Sometimes the promptings of supreme necessity are 
found to be irresistible; in which case amongst the 
ancients, as amongst the modern nations, a certain 
course of action might be considered permissible which, 
under different circumstances, would be manifestly 
illegitimate. Thus, apart from the use of extreme 
measures in warfare, the repudiation of contractual 
obligations, and other acts held to be unlawful by 
international positive jurisprudence, there were also 
instances of infringements of sacred law committed 
under the alleged stress of necessity. When the 
Boeotians accused the Athenians of sacrilege in regard 
to the Delian temple, and of drawing the sacred water 
therefrom for ordinary use, the Athenians replied that 
they could not help doing so; that, at least, they had 
not made wanton use of the water, for they were 
compelled to draw it in their defence against the 
Boeotian aggression on their territory. ‘“‘ When men 


1 Tbid. i. 334. 
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were constrained by war,” they pleaded, “or by some 
other great calamity, there was good ground for 
believing that their offence was pardoned even by 
the god himself. He who has committed a misdeed 
involuntarily is permitted a refuge at the altar; for 
men are said to transgress not when they presume a 
little in their distress, but when they do evil of their 
own free-will.’’? ) 

Even Aristides ‘the Just,’ a man of unselfishness, — 
ROnesty, and integrity, described by Theophrastus as 
the ‘justest of the Greeks,’ is said to have drawn a 
distinction between private morality and public conduct, ~ 
on the ground that rules of justice were to be observed - 
between individuals, but that considerations of ex- 
pediency, of general utility should preponderate in 
matters of a public or interstatal character.? 

In reference to the Corcyraean sedition, 427 B.c., 
Thucydides, in a striking passage, embodying wise 
reflections on the causes and effects of the revolutionary — 
disposition, points out the great necessity of not con-— 
founding selfishness and personal interest with justice 
and public expediency, nor a narrow party-spirit with 
true national enthusiasm. ‘The cause of all these 
evils,’ says he, “‘was the love of power, originating 
in avarice and ambition, and the party-spirit which is 
engendered by them when men are fairly embarked 
in a contest. For the leaders on both sides used 
specious names, the one party professing to uphold — 
the constitutional equality of the many, the other the © 
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wisdom of an aristocracy, while they made the public 

interests, to which in name they were devoted, in reality 

their prize. Striving in every way to overcome each 

other, they committed the most monstrous crimes ; 

yet even these were surpassed by the magnitude of 

their revenges which they pursued to the very utmost, 

neither party observing any definite limits either of 

justice or public expediency, but both alike making 

the caprice of the moment their law. Either by the 

help of an unrighteous sentence, or grasping power 
with the strong hand, they were eager to satiate the 
“impatience of party-spirit.” 3 

Of the view of the supremacy of State interest, and/State interest, 

2 ‘ ; : and S 
of the practice of subordinating everything else thereto, views, 
the Spartans were the most thorough, consistent, and 
“uncompromising advocates. — Thar Wades one of the 
greatest of Spartan commanders, in his harangue to 
the troops, engaged in the war in Thrace, 422 B.c., 
observed—no doubt borrowing his doctrine from the 
contemporary moral philosophers—that the greatest 
reputation is acquired by those stratagems in which a 
man deceives his enemies most completely, and does his 
- friends most service.2 Lysander, another remarkable 
Spartan, after his appointment to the supreme command 
of the Peloponnesian fleet, seems to have adopted the 
‘motto that the end justified all means,—no matter how 
_ cruel, deceitful, or unscrupulous they were. He pre- 
ferred expediency and stratagem, as Plutarch says, to 
"justice and openness. ‘He indeed laughed at those 
who said that the race of Heracles ought not to make 
wars by stratagem, saying: ‘When the lion’s skin will 
‘not protect us, we must sew the fox’s skin to it.’”® 







1T hue, iii. 82. 
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Again, Agesilaus, regarded by the Spartans as an 


embodiment of their national virtues, held, in reference 

to taking the side of Phoebidas, that the only thing 

to be considered was whether such action was of 
advantage to Sparta. ‘‘ Yet,” adds Plutarch, “in his 

talk Agesilaus always set a high value upon justice, 

calling it the first of all virtues.”! In reply to an appeal 

from Tachos, King of Egypt (as has already been re- 

lated), he set out, though he was eighty years of age at 

the time, to assist him in his revolt. against Persia. 

But, in the absence of the Egyptian king, he changed 

over to the side of Nectanebis, and helped him to” 

obtain the throne. Plutarch says that he adopted this 
extraordinary line of conduct, which was a downright. 

piece of treachery, i in consideration of the interests of 

his country, —ardzrov kat a&AAoKOTOU pay uaros rapanan) 

AUP MATL TH ouupepovTt TIS mar pidos XpnTapevos. 2 : 

Spartan Very frequently the Spartan iron rule of national 
nt dso expediency called forth the vituperation and reproach of 
other countries. Thus, in the fifth year of the Pelo— 
ponnesian war, the Plataeans complaining to the Lace- 
daemonians of the conduct of the Thebans said (for 

they cannot have been unconscious of the ironical char- 

acter of the expression) : “If you take your own present 

advantage and their present hatred to be the measure of 

justice, you will prove yourselves, not upright and 

impartial judges, but the slaves of expediency.” ® : 

Justice and In 416 B.c. Athens made an expedition against the 
neces" island of Melos, a colony of Lacedaemon, as it had 
refused to submit voluntarily to the Athenian heoel 

mony. ‘The Athenian forces encamped on the island, j 
% 
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but before commencing active hostilities, they de- 
spatched envoys to negotiate with the Melians. In the 
course of the discussion before the magistrates and other 
leading men of the island,’ the Athenian ambassador 
said: ‘ Well, then, we Athenians will use no fine 
words; we will not go out of our way to prove at 
length that we have a right to rule, because we over- 
threw the Persians ; or that we attack you now because 
we are suffering any injury at your hands. We should 
not convince you if we did; nor must you expect to 
convince us by arguing that, although a colony of the 
_Lacedaemonians, you have taken no part in their 
expeditions, or that you have never done us any wrong. 
But you and we should say what we really think, and 
aim only at what is possible, for we both alike know 
that into the discussion of human affairs, the question 


to an argument as to wi ae of assistance from the 
Lacedaemonians, the allies of the Melians, the Athenian 
thus commented on the Spartan character and policy : 
‘The Lacedaemonians are exceedingly virtuous among 
themselves, and according to their national standard of 
morality. But in respect of their dealings with others, 
although many things might be said, a word is enough 
to describe them,—of all men whom we know, they 
are the most notorious for identifying what is pleasant 


what is just.”* But the attitude of Athens herself 
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was made no less apparent by the remark of her envoy 


in reply to the Melian representatives: ‘ You do not 


see that the path of expediency is safe, whereas justice 
and honour involve danger in practice.” | 
Polybius,—one of the few ancient historians possess- 
ing a real grasp of men and things, with a broad 
philosophic outlook, and a clear recognition of the 
force, the significance, and the applicability of the law 
of nations, —while condemning all conduct actuated by — 
merely personal interest or selfish aggrandizement, yet 
admits the supremacy of State interest. In the case of — 
Aristaenus (which has already been considered),? who 
induced the Achaeans to relinquish their alliance with 
Philip and join that of Rome, Polybius maintains that, 
far from being a traitor, he was a wise opportunist, in 
having thus secured the ‘safety of his countrymen ; andl 
moreover, that a like principle of action would bal 
perfectly defensible in the case of all others who adapted - 
their policy and measures to the _ exigency of time and 
circumstances, —Ocol KaTa TAS TOV Katpeoy TepiTacels Ta 
TapaTAjola TOUTOLS TOALTEVOYTAL Kal Tparrovew. 8 
In Rome, likewise,—particularly in her later history 
—considerations of utility not infrequently triumphed | 
when brought into conflict with those of honour and 
impartial justice. Roman philosophers and orators 
were prone to draw fine distinctions, not always free” 
from casuistical subtlety, between the expedient and 
the honourable, and to emphasize their antagonism.! 
Various instances of the predominance of the principle” 
of usilitas have already been adduced in the foregoing. 
Of such examples one of the most striking is found” 
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in the discussion in the senate concerning the truce 
granted to Perseus. The oldest senators, indeed, 
mindful of Roman deeds of honour and generosity in 
the past, criticized in reproachful terms the action 
of the deputies in having deceived Perseus. But, says 
Livy, the opinion of that section of the senate prevailed 
in whose eyes honour was held to be subservient to 
utility, —“ vicit tamen ea pars senatus, cui potior utilis, 
quam honesti cura erat.” * 

Towards the end of the Republic, and in the time of 
the emperors, the Romans, in their relationships with 
foreign States, considered the demands of necessity, 
when identical with State interest, as supreme. It 
became a current doctrine of political as well as of 
moral philosophy that law was merely a creature of 
circumstance and necessity : 


‘“¢ Honesta lex est temporis necessitas. 
Necessitas dat legem, non ipsa accipit.” 2 


But in the actual moulding of the policy of universal con- 
quest and imperial expansion, such maxims—admissible 
enough if construed dispassionately—were subjected to 
the narrowest interpretation for the purpose of advancing 
the interests of Rome at the expense of other nations. 


In most of the States of antiquity the principle of Balance of 
_ balance of power was understood and often applied in?" 
practice. In ancient China there were frequent com- 

_ binations of princes established expressly for the purpose. 

of resisting the preponderance of mighty States, of 

_ checking their aggressions, and of affording protection 

_ to weaker communities. Hume, tracing our more 

- developed modern conceptions to ancient doctrines and 
practices, says: “It is a question whether the idea of In the East, 
_ the balance of power be owing entirely to modern 


1 Liv, xlii, 47. 
2 Publilius Syrus (fl, c. 45 B.c.), Sententiae.—Cf. also 


“Observat nullam res urgentissima legem ; 
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policy, or whether the phrase only has been invented in 
these later ages? It is certain that Xenophon in his 
Institution of Cyrus (i. 5. 3) represents the combination 
of the Asiatic powers to have arisen from a jealousy of 
the encreasing force of the Medes and Persians ; and 
though that elegant composition should be supposed 
altogether a romance, this sentiment, ascribed by the 
author to the eastern princes, is at least a proof of the 
prevailing notion of ancient times.” ! Hume refers to 
the King of Assyria, who is represented as having called 
on a union of his subject peoples, namely the Lydians, 
the Cappadocians, the Phrygians, the Paphlagonians, the - 
Indians, the Carians, and the Cilicians, to prevent the 
growing power of the combined Medes and Persians. 
For the latter “‘ were likely, if he did not prevent them — 
and break their power, to subdue all the neighbouring ~ 
_“~~. nations by attacking them one after another.”’ ? 

y Kim of the Reference has already been made to the general 

Eittoncy. 5 assembly of the Peloponnesian confederacy at Sparta, the 

\ ‘ complaints there made by various States as to the 
arbitrary proceedings of Athens, her dangerous pre- 
dominance, and her concealed desire to undermine the } 
independence of free communities and transform them 
into her subjects. The object of the league was, there- | 
fore, to put a check on Athenian ascendancy, and make 
secure the liberty and sovereignty of the lesser States. 
Thucydides, referring to the length of the Pelopon- 
nesian war and its numerous calamities, suggests that its © 
real, though unavowed, cause was the rapid growth of | | 
the Athenian power, tous ’AOyvaiovs jryovmou peyadous 
yuyvouevous, which alarmed the Lacedaemonians and 
compelled them to take warlike measures.$ 


1Of the balance of power (in Essays, ed. T. H. Green and T. H.~ 
Grose, London, 1875, vol. i. pp. 348 5€9.). 

2Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 5: 33 - Kat kwvduvetorouer, el py TUS aitods 
dOdcas acbevicot, ext ev Exarrov TOV COvaV idvTeEs cararrpetaetia 

8 Thuc. i. 23: THY pev yap GdnGerrarny mpopacry, dpaveordrgy 4 
dé oye, tous ’AOnvaiovs Tyoupas peyddovs yeyvopévous Kal poBov 
mapéxovtas Tots Aaxedatpoviows dvaykdcas és TO ToAEpetv. 
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After the peace of Antalcidas, 387 B.c., Athens was Efforts to 
already on the decline, and Sparta was quickly gaining sovereignty in 
_ power. Thebes at this time offered the greatest opposi- conflict with 
tion to the Spartans. The latter, having designs on balance of 
Thebes, continued their aggressions in Boeotia; they *”™ 
reduced Mantinea, and interfered in the Olynthian con- 
federation, 383 8.c. Hence Thebesentered intoanalliance 
_ with Olynthus. But the Lacedaemonians succeeded in 
entering the city of Thebes; they seized the Cadmea (the 
__ Theban Acropolis), compelled the Thebans to join their 
_ confederacy, forced Olynthus to capitulate, 379 B.c., and 
_ dissolved the Olynthian league. Thus a great blow was 
_ inflicted on Greece; for the Olynthian union might 
have served as an effective counterpoise to the increasing 
might of Macedon. Now Sparta was at the highest 
pinnacle of her power; but she was unpopular in 
Greece, on the one hand, in consequence of her harshly 
administered dominion, and, on the other, because she 
was leagued with the enemies of Hellenic liberty,—with 
Persia, with Amyntas of Macedon, and with Dionysius 
of Syracuse. A revolution soon followed in Thebes. 
The Spartans were expelled from the Cadmea; but 
their vigorous preparation of a large expedition against 
Thebes terrified the Athenians, who entered into an 
alliance with the threatened city, and declared war 
against Sparta, 378 B.c. Subsequently, the Athenian 
confederation was reorganized. The Theban arms on 
land, and the Athenian fleet progressed favourably ; 
and Sparta found herself obliged to solicit Persian 
assistance. But owing to the increasing jealousy of 
Thebes, which had recently destroyed the restored city 
of Plataea, Athens was desirous of peace, and opened 
negotiations with Sparta. A congress was accordingly Frequent 
opened in this city in 371 B.c.; a peace—usually desig- Siliances to. 
nated the peace of Callias, from the name of the principal Prevent 


inordinate 


Athenian ambassador—was there agreed upon,’ the basis power of 
ambitious 


of which was the principle declared in the peace of States, 


1Cf. Diodor. xv. 50; Aeschin. De fals. leg. 9. 
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Antalcidas, which had professed to establish the inde- 
pendence of the Greek cities. Henceforth, therefore, 
the independence of the various Greek States was to be 
recognized, the armaments of the combatants were to be 
disbanded, and the Spartan harmosts and garrisons dis- 
missed. While an exclusive dominion was denied both 
to Athens and Sparta, they yet agreed to acknowledge 
each other’s predominance, that of Athens on sea, that 
of Sparta on land; but such predominance equally in 
the case of both of them was never to be asserted 
aggressively, and never to be assumed to the detriment 
of any State’s autonomy. Sparta ratified the treaty 
for herself and her allies; but Athens took the oath 
for herself alone, and was followed separately by her 


ae ee re? 


ee ae ae 
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confederates. Epaminondas, the distinguished Theban 
delegate, refused to sign except on behalf of the entire — 
Boeotian league, maintaining that the right of Thebes — 
to exercise the hegemony of Boeotia rested on as good ~ 


a basis as Sparta’s claim to the sovereignty of Laconia, — 


—which, he held, was derived from the power of the — 
sword. Agesilaus became infuriated, and, addressing ~ 
Epaminondas, exclaimed: ‘Will you or will you not — 
leave each Boeotian city independent?” To which the — 
Theban envoy at once replied: ‘ Will you leave each — 
of the Laconian towns independent ?’ Agesilaus made — 
no answer, but directing the name of the Thebans to be — 
struck out of the treaty, proclaimed them excluded from ~ 
it; and thus the conference came to an end.’ The © 


prevailing feeling in Sparta was now to crush Thebes. 
Accordingly Cleombrotus invaded Boeotia, and seized 


the port of Creusis; but the Thebans soon gained a 
signal victory at Leuctra (371 B.c.). The Thebans then — 
solicited and obtained the aid of Jason of Pherae, the 
commander (rayds) of the united Thessalian forces, — 


1Cf. Xenoph. He//. vi. 3 ; Plut. Ages. 28.—The accounts given by | 


these two writers present certain discrepancies.—The reports of 


Pausanias (ix. 13. 2) and Diodorus (xv. 38) probably refer to these — 
proceedings, though other dates are assigned by them to their narra~ — 


tives. 
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upon whom Macedon was partially dependent. Thebes 
now rose rapidly, and many communities, such as the 
Phocians, the Euboeans, the Locrians, the Malians, the 
Heracleots, and the Orchomenians, sought her alliance. 
Jason’s influence was likewise increasing ; but the 
Delphians, alarmed at his intention to usurp the presi- 
dency and direction of the Pythian festival—the pre- 
rogatives of the Amphictyonic Council—assassinated 
him. Athens, afraid of the Theban ascendancy, and 
with a view of preventing her supremacy as well as that 
of Sparta, established, on the basis of the conditions laid 
down in the peace of Antalcidas, the Arcadian league, 
which was joined by the majority of the Peloponnesian 
communities. Epaminondas next invaded the Pelopon- 
nese, and secured the aid of the Arcadians, as well as 
of the Argives and Eleans. Having been repelled, 
he consolidated the Arcadian confederation, founded 
_ Megalopolis, and restored the independence of the 
Messenians. At this point Athens entered into an 
alliance with Sparta (369 B.c.), who waived all claims to 
superiority and hegemony. It was further agreed that 
the command both on land and sea should alternate 
every five days between the contracting parties, and that 
their united forces should occupy Corinth, and guard 
the passes of the Onean mountains across the isthmus, 
so as to prevent the Thebans from again invading 
Peloponnesus. And so on did-~the oscillation of 
alliances continue on this side or that, as a counterpoise 
to the inordinate ambition and menacing power of one 
State or another. ‘ But whether we ascribe,” as Hume 
observes, “the shifting of sides in all the Grecian | 
republics to jealous emulation or cautious politics, the effects | 
were alike, and every prevailing power was sure to meet 
with a confederacy against it, and that often composed 
of its former friends and allies.” } 
With regard to this constant desire to preserve the Demosthenes 


b f 
balance of power, the same writer says: ‘“ Whoever Cowen” 


1 Loc..cit. p. 349. 
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will read Demosthenes’ oration for the Megalopolitans | 
may see the utmost refinements on this principle that 


ever entered into the head of a Venetian or English 


speculatist.”" In 353 B.c. two embassies arrived in — 
Athens, one from Lacedaemon, the other from Mega-— 


lopolis, each to solicit aid in the approaching war. The 
Spartan ambassadors reminded the Athenians of their 
former alliance, and pointed out the advantage that 


would accrue to them from the plan of Archidamus, © 
by which their old enemy Thebes would be crushed. — 


The Megalopolitan envoys urged the justice of their 


\ 


own cause, and the danger that would be consequent — 
on the revival of Spartan supremacy. Demosthenes — 
espoused the cause of the Megalopolitans. He argued 
that, eliminating all animosity or prejudice against each — 
of the contending parties, the question must be settled — 


in accordance with the urgings of necessity, considered — 
in reference to the interests of justice and the good of © 


Athens. Justice demanded that no community should 
be oppressed by another. The alliance of the Athenians 


; 


with Sparta had been established on this principle, and 


they had saved her from destruction ; but if the Lace- 
daemonians entered on ambitious enterprises inconsistent 


with the spirit of their alliance, his countrymen were 
therefore perfectly justified in breaking it off. It was 
the interest of Athens, Demosthenes emphasized, that 
neither Sparta nor Thebes should possess too great | 


power. And the subjugation of Megalopolis would 
lead to the reconquest of Messenia, in the event of 
which the balance of power in the Peloponnese would 
be destroyed. ‘No man,” his argument continued, 
‘will deny that it is for the advantage of Athens that 
both the Lacedaemonians and our Theban neighbours 
should be weak. But, if we may form a conjecture from 
representations repeatedly advanced in our assembly, it 
appears that things are thus circumstanced,—the Thebans 


will be weakened by the re-establishment of Orchomenus, ~ 


1 bid, 


; 


a 
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Thespiae, and Plataea; the Lacedaemonians will become 
powerful again, if they subdue Arcadia and take Mega- 
lopolis. We must, therefore, mind that we suffer not 
the one people to grow mighty and formidable, before 
the other has become weak ; that the power of Lace- 
daemon do not increase, unobserved by us, in a greater 
degree than it is well for that of Thebes to be reduced. 
For we shall hardly say that we would rather have the 
Lacedaemonians as our rivals than the Thebans. Our 
solicitude is not concerned with this merely ; for we 
are anxious that neither of them may have the means of 
injuring us; and so shall we enjoy the best security.” ? 
Demosthenes does not by any means lose sight of con- 
siderations of justice ; but in adapting political conduct 
to satisfy the demands of justice, State interest must not 
be thereby sacrificed. Our purposes and our actions, he 
declares, should always be just; but at the same time we 
must be careful that they are attended with advantage, 
—dei dé oKorreiy pev Kal pare Gel Ta OlKala, CULT Apa- 
tTyoelv 0° OTws dua Kat cupépovra éorar TavTa.2 Hence, 
the rise of Spartan power must by every possible means 
be prevented. ‘I cannot but regard it as perilous to our 
State, if the Lacedaemonians should take Megalopolis 
and again become strong.”* ‘ Now if you reject the 


1Demosth. Pro Megalp. 4-5: Ovdxodv ov av eis avreiro ws 
ov oupdhépe tH ToAa Kal Aaxedaipoviovs doeveis eivat Kai 
OnBaiovs rovtovet, ote Toivuv ev Tive ToLotTH KaipO TA Tpaypara 
vov, ei Tu Se? Tots cipnuevors ToAAGKLS Tap’ tiv Adyous TeKpjpar Oat, 
ote OnBaiovs pev ’Opyopevod cal Oeomidv kai TdAaradv oixe- 
cbacdv doOeveis yeverOar, Aaxedapoviovs 8, ei roujrovtas THV 
*"Apxadiav id’ éavtois Kai MeyddAnv rddw dvatpioovor, rédw 
ioxupors yevrnoer Oar, oKertéov Toivuv pH Tpdtepov Tovade yever Pau 
poBepors Kai peyddrous éEdowpev 7 ’keivor puKpol yevijoovTat, Kal 
AdOwow yas wAciove pelCovs ot Aaxedarpovior yevopevor 7) dom TOds 
OnBaiovs ehatrovs cuppéper yever Gar. ov yap éxeivd y’ ay eiroupev, ws 
dvradAdgacba Bovroipela dvtumddous Aaxedatpoviovs avtt OnBaivv, 
ovde tov’ éo0 6 orovddfopev, GAN Srws pndétepor SvvyTovTar pndéev 
Heas Gdixelv. otrw yap av pets pera wAciotys ddeias einer. 

2 Ibid. 10. 

3 [bid. 22: od yap éywy addets TOP trorAapBdvw tH TOAE, Td 


AaBeiv MeyarAnv rod AaxeSaipoviovs kat réAv yever Gar peyadAors. 
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appeal of the Megalopolitans, and should their city then — 
be destroyed, and themselves dispersed into villages, — 
the Lacedaemonians at once become powerful; but 
should they chance to escape—as unexpected events 
do happen—-they will in justice become steadfast allies — 
of Thebes.” . 
Subsequent events furnished a clear justification of 
Demosthenes’ political wisdom. He failed to persuade . 
the Athenians to follow his counsel. They joined the ~ 
alliances of neither of the contending parties. Archi- 
damus commenced war against the Arcadians, who were — 
joined by Argos, Sicyon, and Messene. In the same 
year, 352 B.c., the Phocian general, Onomarchus, having 
been defeated by Philip near the Gulf of Pagasae, and 
slain in the encounter, the Thebans were enabled to 
send forces in aid of their former allies. The Spartans — 
were reinforced by some Phocian mercenaries ; and for 
two years the war continued with varied success, when a 
truce was made. The Arcadian confederacy, however, | 
alienated from Athens, and in view of the imminent 
Spartan invasion, appealed to Philip for assistance,— 
thereby establishing Macedonian influence in the Pelo-— 
ponnese. And so with the battle of Chaeronea, 338 B.c., 
the freedom of Greece was virtually crushed. 
Other _ Subsequently we find similar alliances, coalitions, or 
combinations | 
to preservea. combinations amongst the eastern peoples to prevent 
are the acquisition of too great power by any State or ruler. 
‘©The successors of Alexander showed great jealousy of 
the balance of power.”? On the death of Alexander, 
a partition of his dominions was effected by which 
Philip Arrhidaeus was declared king, the government 
of Macedonia and Greece divided between Antipater — 
and Craterus, Egypt and the adjacent countries given 
to Ptolemy, Phrygia proper, Lycia, and Pamphylia to 


1Demosth. Pro Megalp. 30: OTe fi) mpoodeLapevenv pev bpov Tos 
Meyadorodiras éav pev dvaupeb @ow Kat Storxia Facey, tox upots 
Aaxedaipoviors € éotiv evOds eivar, cav S€ cwOaow apa ws 750 TL Kab 


map’ éAmidas é€€Bn, BEBoror cippaxor OnBaiwv Sixaiws evovrat, 
2 Hume, Mc. cit. p. 350. 
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_ Antigonus, the Hellespontine Phrygia to Leonatus, the 
satrapy of Paphlagonia and Cappadocia to Eumenes, 
and Thrace to Lysimachus. By the last directions of 
_ Antipater, Polysperchon, one of the veteran officers of 
_ Alexander, was appointed chief administrator. In order 
_ to offer effective opposition to his rival Cassander, the 
son of Antipater, Polysperchon determined to enlist 
the sympathy of the various States in Greece, and to 
subvert there the Antipatrian oligarchies. Accordingly, 
after the death of Antipater (319 B.c.), he drew up a 
_ proclamation at Pella, where envoys had assembled from 
most of the Greek States, and issued it as an official 
circular, in the name of the dynasty, with the object 
of rallying the Hellenic forces round Macedonia. Dio- 
dorus has preserved this document, which is described 
by Egger as unique in the diplomatic annals of antiquity, 
—‘‘en son genre, un document unique dans les annales 
diplomatiques de l’antiquité.”1 It spoke of the kindly 
disposition of Philip and Alexander towards Greece, the 
intention to restore the political constitution of each 
city, the recall and amnesty of exiles, and the recovery 
of their property ; and concluded by directing all the 
Greek States to pass decrees forbidding every one to 
bear arms or otherwise assume a hostile character against 
the empire, under penalty of banishment and confisca-— 
tion of property.2 By the year 316 B.c. Antigonus 
had become master of Asia, and the most powerful of 
Alexander’s successors. Hence, on account of his 
growing might and ambitious projects, a general 
coalition was established against him, 315 B.c. Thus, 
Diodorus relates that Cassander, who was at the head 
of Macedon, despatched ambassadors to Asia to Anti- 
gonus with a view to bringing about a reconciliation 
and peace. But the latter fiercely answered that he 
would make no peace unless Cassander delivered every- 


1 Traités publics, p. 97. 
2 Diodor. xviii. 56: roujoacOa Se Séypa mravras tods “EAAnvas, 
lA a 
padéva pare oTpareve pare mparrew brevavtia npive et Se pa, 
pedyav avrov kat yevedy kal tov dvtwy oréperOan. 
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thing into his hands. Cassander, thereupon, having — 
consulted with Lysimachus, sent envoys to Ptolemy — 
and to Seleucus giving them an account of the proud — 
answer of Antigonus, and representing to them “that — 
they were all in equal danger by this war,—for if Anti- — 
gonus gained Macedonia, he would presently swallow — 
up the rest; that he had on several occasions given — 
clear proof of his covetousness and ambition; and that — 
he would have no one to participate with him in any part — 
of the empire; and hence it was expedient that they — 
should all unite against him.”?! : 

Similarly, in the conflict between the Achaean league — 
(under the leadership of Aratus) and Sparta, Ptolemy — 
Euergetes transferred his assistance from the former to 
the latter in the hope of thus being able to counter- — 
balance more effectively the power of Antigonus Gonatas 
of Macedonia. As Polybius says: “ Ptolemy despair-— 
ing of retaining the friendship of the Achaean league, © 
began to furnish Cleomenes with supplies, which he 
did with a view of setting him up as a foil to Antigonus, ~ 
thinking the Lacedaemonians offered him better hopes — 
than the Achaeans of being able to thwart the policy of — 
the Macedonian kings.” * 


In connection with Roman history, and even in the 
relationships of the various States in early Italy, we do 
not find such clear manifestations of the principle of 
balance of power as in the case of the Hellenic com- 
munities. The power of Rome kept on advancing too 


1Diodor. xx. 106: ... Kat tov €x Tov Trodguouv Kivdvvoy Kody 
eiva. mavtwv SiddoKovtes. THS yap Maxedovias xpatioavta Tov 
’Avtiyovov «vOds ddedeiofar Kai tov GAdwv tas Paordcias 
ScSwxéevar yap airdv meipav mXeovdkis dre wAeovéxtys eoti Kat 
Tacav apxiv aKowwvntov moet, Tuudepev odv GmravTas cup 
dpovngas Kat Kowy mpos ’Avtiyovov eraveAér Oar wdAcuov. 

2 Polyb. ii. 51: eet 6& [IroAcuaios pev, droyvods 7d €Ovos, KXeo- 

vA A > Sf. - > > , 22% 
péver xopnkeiv ereBdAXAeTo, Bovddpevos aitdv eraXeihew eri Tov 
’Avriyovoy, Sia Td wAcious éAridas éxev €v Tots Aaxedatpoviors, HrEep 


év tois ’Ayauois, tov StvacGar Siaxatéxev tas Tov év Maxedovig 
Baciréwv ertBords. 
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surely, her reverses in the political and belligerent 
 yicissitudes of Italy were too few and, on the whole, 

too insignificant, her handling of subjugated peoples, 

_ and the adaptation of their resources and their intrinsic 

_ potentiality to her own ends were too firm and thorough, 

_ her general policy and diplomatic conduct were far too 
subtle to make it possible for enemies or jealous 
sovereigns to establish effective coalitions against her 
inevitable ascendancy. 

The Hannibalic war was not a contest for adjusting wars of 

_ or securing the political equilibrium of the more power- eepiatarns 
ful States; it was rather a deliberate conflict for the equilibrium. 
acquisition of supreme dominion, as Agelaus of 

Naupactus is reported to have declared at a congress 
of the Aetolian communities, 217 B.c. ‘‘For even 
now,” he assured them, “it is evident to any one who 
pays even a moderate attention to public affairs, that 
whether the Carthaginians conquer the Romans, or the 
Romans the Carthaginians, it is in every way improbable 
that the victors will remain contented with the empire 
of Sicily and Italy. They will move forward ; and will 
extend their forces and their designs farther than we 
-could wish.”! Philip of Macedon preserved a pre- 
carious neutrality until Hannibal seemed triumphant, 
when he entered into an alliance with the Carthaginian 
general ; the object of which was that Philip should 
help Hannibal to conquer Italy, and that, in return, 
Hannibal should aid Philip to subjugate Greece.’ 

‘The practice, however, of establishing combinations Policy of Hiero 
so as to counterbalance the inordinate power of this or %°*"* 
that ambitious State was applied by Hiero II., king of 
Syracuse, who is regarded by Hume to have been “‘ the 


1 Polyb. v. 104. 


2Liv. xxiii. 33: “ubi debellatum esset, Italia omnis cum ipsa 
urbe Roma Carthaginiensium atque Hannibalis esset praedaque 
omnis Hannibali cederet ; perdomita Italia navigarent in Graeciam 
bellumque cum quibus regi placeret gererent ; quae civitates con- 
tinentis quaeque insulae ad Macedoniam vergunt eae Philippi 
regnique eius essent.”—Cf. Polyb. vii. 9, and supra, p. 82. 
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only prince we meet with in the Roman history who 
seems to have understood the balance of power... .”? 
Thus, in the war between Rome and Carthage con- 
cerning Sicily, after the victory of Marcus Valerius 
Maximus over the allied Carthaginian and Syracusan 
forces, 263 B.c., Hiero concluded peace and a compact 
of alliance with Rome; and, as Mommsen remarks, it 
was a judicious policy on his part to join the Romans 
as soon as it was manifest that their intervention in 
Sicilian affairs was in earnest, and while there was yet 
an opportunity to secure peace without making any 
cessions or sacrifices.2 Nevertheless, in spite of his 
alliance with Rome, he was prepared to assist Carthage 
in order to render her an effective counterpoise to 
Rome, and so obtain greater security for his own 
country. In this connection, Polybius expatiates on the 
political sagacity of taking such steps as are deemed 
adequate and necessary for preserving the equilibrium 


ee 


of power. He points out that during the whole course ~ 
of the war between Rome and Carthage, Hiero showed ~ 
himself extremely anxious to do everything possible 
which the Carthaginians asked him, and particularly so 
at a certain juncture when they were hemmed in on all — 
sides. Such a desire on his part proceeded “from a 
conviction that it was for his interest with a view alike 
to his own sovereignty and to his friendship with 
Rome, that Carthage should not perish, and so leave — 
the superior power to work its own will without 


resistance.” ‘And his reasoning,” comments Poly- 


bius, ‘was entirely sound and prudent. It is never — 
right to permit such a state of things; nor to help 


any one to build up so preponderating a power as 


to make resistance to it impossible, however just the 


1 Loe. cits po 3526 


2 Rim. Gesch. vol. i. p. 515: “Er folgte einer richtigen Politik, © 
indem er, so wie sich gezeigt hatte, dass es den Rémern mit dem ~ 
Einschreiten in Sicilien Ernst war, sich sofort ihnen anschloss, als er © 


noch Zeit war den Frieden ohne Abtretungen und Opfer zu 
erkaufen,” 
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cause.”? As to this passage of Polybius, Hume 
observes: ‘“ Here is the aim of modern politics pointed 
out in express terms.” 
In the second nae war, which Rome claimed Roman 
‘to have undertaken to expel the Macedonians from Greunmors 
Greece and to restore liberty to the Hellenic States, T. 
Quinctius Flamininus, the consul, who took over the 
‘command in 198 B.c., summoned a council of the allies, 
and desired their opinions respecting the terms of peace 
to be prescribed. In a brief speech, Amynander, king 
of Athamania (a district in the Epirus), expressed his 
Opinion to the effect that the conditions of peace ought 
_to be adjusted in such a manner as to secure for Greece 
sufficient power, even without the need of Roman inter- 
vention, to maintain the peace as well as its own liberty, 
_—ita componendam pacem esse, ut Graecia etiam 
-absentibus Romanis satis potens tuendae simul pacis 
_libertatisque esset....”% Some modern writers main- 
tain that Rome in thus intervening to expel Macedon 
and liberate Greece cherished political designs of a 
crooked nature. But this too frequent tendency to 
impugn the honesty of the motives of Rome in almost 
all her foreign transactions is largely the outcome of an 
"inveterate prejudice due to repeated assertions based on 
a superficial inquiry. As Mommsen says: “It is only 
contemptible disingenuousness, or weakly sentiment- 
ality, which can fail to perceive that the Romans were 
ey? in earnest in the liberation of Greece; and the 
reason why the plan so nobly projected resulted in so 
‘wretched a structure is to be sought only in the 


: * Polyb. 1. 83: ‘Tépwv & a del pev TOTE Kata TOV ever tora moAcuov 
| peyahav emoveiro orovonv «is Tav TO TapaxaNovpevov ba’ auTav, 

Tore be kat parrAov édirortipetro, TET EU PEVOS upepeper EavT@ Kal 

pos THhv év LeKedia Suvacreiav kal mpos thy ‘Pwopaiwv prdiav 70 
, odbfer Par Kapxndovious i iva pay TavTdm@actv efn Td mpoteDev aKoveTi 
\ovvreAcio Bat Tots ix dover, TaVvu ppovipws Kal vovvegas oyefopevos 
\ ovdéerore yap Xp?) TA Towra Tapopay, ovde TnALKabryy ovdevi 
(GvyKaracKevd fev Suvacreiav, mpos tv ovde wept TOV dpodroyoupéevwv 
\eeorar Sixaiwy audi Byrteiv. 


2 Loc. cit. p. 352. 8 Liv. xxxiii. 12. 
IL. H 
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complete moral and political disorganization of the 
Hellenic people.”’ And in reference to the frequent 
accusations brought against Rome of her subtle projects” 
and interventions for attaining to universal dominion, — 
the same historian remarks with much truth, though, it _ 
must be confessed, with a certain tinge of partiali or 
prepossession in favour of the great protagonist o his 
historical work: “If?...we glance back at the career 
of Rome from the union of Italy to the dismember- 
ment of Macedonia, the universal empire of Rome, far 
from appearing as a gigantic plan contrived and carried 
out by an insatiable thirst for territorial aggrandize- 
ment, appears to have been a result which forced itself 
on the Roman gaveramont without, and even in 
opposition to, its wish.”® He even maintains that the 
Romans were reluctantly compelled to undertake all 
their wars, excepting, at least, that concerning Sicily ; 
and that, in any case, “the universal empire of Rome 
had its ultimate ground i in the political development of 
antiquity in general.” * 





7 
1 Rom. Gesch. vol. i. p. 720: ‘Nur von der verachtlichen Unred- | 
lichkeit oder der schwiachlichen Sentimentalitat kann es verkannt 
werden, dass es mit der Befreiung Griechenlands den Rémern 
vollkommen Ernst war und die Ursache, wesshalb der grossartig: 
angelengte Plan ein so kiimmerliches Gebdude lieferte, einzig zu 
suchen ist in der vollstandigen sittlichen und staatlichen Auflésung: 


der hellenischen Nation.” : 
2From Dickson’s translation. fl 


8 Rim. Gesch. vol. i. p. 781: “Werfen wir... einen Blick zuriick 
auf den von Rom seit der Einigung Italiens bis auf Makedoniens 
Zertrimmerung durchmessenen Lauf, so erscheint die rémische 
Weltherrschaft keineswegs als ein von unersattlicher Landergier 
entworfener und durchgefithrter Riesenplan, sondern als ein 
Ergebniss, dass der rémischen Regierung sich ohne, ja wider ihren 
Willen aufgedrungen hat.” i 

4Ibid. p. 782: “Die rémische Weltherrschaft beruht in ihrem 
letzten Grunde auf der staatlichen Entwickelung des Alterthums 
tiberhaupt.” - 
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CHAPTER XIX 


“COLONIES AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
) MOTHER-COUNTRY 


_AttHouGH according to modern conceptions and Colonies and 
“practice, the questions of colonization, the establish- jy"""°"™ 
ment of colonies, their political and juridical position 
with respect to the mother-state are not related to 
international law, in the strict acceptation of the term, 
_ yet in ancient times, and particularly in Greece with her 
_marked twofold tendency to disintegration and expan- 
sion, independent and autonomous colonies may well 
be Boarded as quite separate States, and therefore the 
relationship between them as being governed by inter- 
national law. And if this international law cannot 
_ strictly be said to have applied with an ethnic significance 
(a condition obtaining universally amongst modern 
nations), its applicability was none the less valid in the 
' sense of interstatal law. Modern practice is based on 
_the theory of territorial sovereignty. Settlement in 
_ unoccupied or conquered territory is conceived as an 
_ extension of the original sae community. But 
e 


ample, wheré permanent 


in the case of Greece,? for examp 
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10On Greek colonies, cf. D. Raoul-Rochette, Histoire critique de 
_ Pétablissement des colonies grecques, 4 tom. (Paris, 1815); J. P. 
- Bougainville, Quels étaient Jes droits des métropoles grecques sur les 
| colonies, les devoirs des colonies envers les métropoles et les engagemens 
| réciproques des unes et des autres? (Paris, 1745); P. Foucart, Mémoire 
sur les colonies athéniennes au cinguiéme et au quatriéme siécles (in Mémoires 
_ de P Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Paris, 1878, 1¢ série, t. iv. 
_ pp. 322-413); Smith’s Dict, of Antiq. s.v. Colonia ; Daremberg-Saglio, 
$e. Colonia. 
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association and effective union proved impossible, 
where the political ideal, speculative constructions, and 
instinctive strivings of the people were directed to the 
establishment of the city-state as the highest and most 
efficient political unit, the independence of colonies 
became inevitable. Besides, there were also practical 
reasons for this, such as, Pan instance, the distance from 
the mother-country, the difficulties of communication, 
the mixture of population, the different conditions of 
life, and, in some cases, indeed, a new supervening 
civilization. So that we not infrequently find that 
colonies became in a short time more powerful than the 
mother-country. And yet, as will presently be seen, a 
certain well-recognized be bond existed between them. 
The main reasons for colonization were the _natural 
restlessness, commercial enterprise, and migration of 
people in quest of fortune and_comfort, and adventure, 
the clash and hostility of political factions at home, and, 
further, the deliberate intention on the part of-a colonizs 
ing State to establish military and agrarian settlements. 
for her special benefit. In the case of colonies founded 
mainly for military purposes, the political connection 
was obviously a closer one. Such settlements were in 
reality largely of the nature of artificial creations for the 
express purpose of guarding distant dependencies, or 
instituting a sphere of military influence in the vicinity 
of an enemy’s territory. Thus, there are extant two 
interesting colonial Charters, which clearly indicate that 
the main object of the foundations in question was a 
military one. One of these refers to the settlement of 
Naupactus by the Opuntian Locrians, 460 .c.,?and the 
other refers to the Periclean colony sent to Brea in 
Thrace, 446-4 B.c.® 





wo rae 


———— 


1Cf. Herodot. i. 146; iv. 1613 Diod. xii. 10; Thuc. ili. oad 
(Thus, when the Lacedaemonians founded the colony of Heraclea, 
426 B.c., they not only sent out settlers from amongst their own 
citizens and the perioeci, but also permitted any Hellenes, not bei 
of the Ionian, Achaean, or certain other races, to accompany them.) © 


2 Hicks, no. 25; Michel, 285. 8 Hicks, no. 41 ; Michel, 72. 
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The Greek colonies may, from a geographical point Divisions of 
of view, be arranged into four divisions: (1) those C*°lomes. 


at 


their origin and development is interesting, and, more- 
over, important for gaining more exact knowledge of 
Greek history and of the political and commercial 
relations between the Hellenic communities. But from 
‘the point of view of international law, there is no neces- 
‘sity to consider them in detail. 

_ As regards the internal constitution of these colonies, 
and the political relationships between them and their 
‘Tespective founders, they may again be grouped under 
a twofold classification—the azo«ia, the settlement 
‘enjoying autonomy and political independence, and 
‘the «Anpovxia (cleruchy), politically dependent on the 
‘mother-state, and, in a sense, an outlying fragment of 
it, though with some municipal organization of its own. 
‘The former_kind was the more numerous, and repre- 
isented the real type of Greek colony. The system of 
icleruchies’ (the later stage in the development of the 
icolonfal theory in Greece) was practised mainly by the 
Athenians, who were wont to plant colonies in con- 
iquered territory; it was more of the nature of a 
ipolitical experiment, which was abandoned after a trial 
sof some two centuries (570-370 B.c.). 

_ Certain rules had to be complied with, and formalities Formalities in 
“observed in the establishment of a colony. It was con- “?"shme"* 
«ceived that a band of adventurers, for example, were 
capable of founding a colonial settlement ; for they 
ere necessarily deemed to be unable to organize them- 
lves, on their own initiative, and on their own account, 
into a properly constituted city, into a duly constructed 
political community. The founding of a colony was an 












_-}The cleruchies corresponded to some extent to the ‘coloniae 
vium Romanorum’ ; and we find that Plutarch (Flamin. 2) trans- 
jates the latter term accordingly. 
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act of State on the part of some city, which was thence— 
forth regarded as the mother-state, and designated the 
metropolis, arr porrodss.’ The chosen leader was termed 
the oikioris.” | 
Certain religious proceedings were in the first place 
indispensable. It was necessary to consult the oracle,? 
usually that of Delphi, and obtain the sanction of the 
god for the projected enterprise. Thus, on the occasio ( 
of the establishment by the Spartans of their colony, 
Heraclea, they first consulted the god at Delphi, who 
authorized them to proceed s—Tp@Tov ev OUV eV Ac pois 
Tov Qeov eT /POVTO, keAevovtos....* Next, a charter ot 
incorporation (Ta a7oikia) was drawn up by the covert 
ment of the colonizing State. This set forth the con- 
ditions of the grant, and stated the main religious and 
political relations between the metropolis and the colony 
in question. In this respect, the document embodying 
the decree in connection with the founding of Brea 1 
highly instructive.’ = 
A certain parental-filial relationship was considered to 
exist as an ineradicable basis of the connection between 
the colonizing State and the colony. Thus we find in 
various Greek writers such terms as zraides (children), 
téxva. (offspring), éxyovor (descendants), cvy-yeveis (kins= 
men, relatives), and other like words, applied to colonies. 
Similarly the founding State was often described as “ 
father or mother. ‘Thus the Athenian, in the sixth 
book of Plato’s Laws, says: “I maintain that thig 
colony of ours has a father and a mother, who are no 
other than the colonizing States....”° Heradea 





1 Cf. Herodot. vii. 515 vili. 31; Thuc. i. 107; iii. 92; vi. 82, € 

2 Cf. Herodot. iv. 159; Thuc. iii. 92 ; vi. 3, etc. % 

8 Cic. De Divin. i. 1, 3: “ Quam vero Graecia coloniam misit in 
Aeoliam, Ioniam, Asians, Siciliam, Italiam sine Pythio aut Dodonaeo’ 
aut Hammonis oraculo ?” 

4 Thuc. iii. 92. © CE. techs, no. 29 A. 

Laws, vi. 754: pup Tabry ™) moet, nv oixifey péedAcpe 
otov aise kal pytépa ovK eivas wAnV THY KaTotKi{ovgay av 
ToAuy. . 
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terms the Athenians fathers of the Ionians, “... a@yew 
_ én rovs warépas.”+ A colony was often spoken of also 
as a daughter ;* and two colonies of the same city were 
called, as between themselves, sister-cities.* 

Hence, the rights and duties of the metropolis and 
the colony were considered to be the natural sequence 
of the conception of parentage and kinship. In the 
passage of Plato above referred to, the Athenian con- 
tinues: “ Well I know that many colonies have been, 
_and will be, at enmity with their parents. But in early 
_ days the child, as in a family, loves and is beloved ; 
_ even if there come a time later when the tie is broken, 
still, while he is in want of education, he naturally loves 
his parents and is beloved by them, and flies to his 
relatives for protection, and finds in them his only 
natural allies in time of need ; and this parental feeling 
already exists in the Cnosians, as is shown by their care 
_ of the new city ; and there is a similar feeling on the 
part of the young city towards Cnosus.” 4 

With regard to bonds of a sacred character, the Sacred bonds, 


and religious 


; eplouy practised the same_religion as the mother-state, obligations. 
_ whose gods it must preserve, though it could have also 
| particular gods of its own. Thus the twelve Ionian 
_ cities of Asia Minor, colonies of Athens, celebrated her 
festivals and other religious solemnities.®> In the same 
way, the colonies of Corinth and_of Naxos® observed 
the religious practices of their metropolis. And similarly 
in early Italy, Rome, as a colony (according to tradition) 
_ of Alba Longa, and, through the latter, of Lavinium, 
_ offered up annual sacrifices on the Alban Mount, and 
_ sent victims to Lavinium.? The Greek colonies were 





1 Herodot. vii. 51 ; cf. viii. 22. 
- *Cf. Thuc. i. 38; Polyb. xii. 10 ; Dion. Hal. iii. 7 ; Liv. xxvii. 9. 
$ Polyb. xxii. 7, 11; Plut. Timo/, 15. 
4 Laws, vi. 754. (Jowett’s trans.). 5 Herodot. i. 147 3 vil. 95. 
® Diodor. xii. 30; Thuc. vi. 3. 


"Dion. Hal. i. 66, 67; Plut. Coriolen. 28; Varro, De lingua 
- fat. v. 144. 
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obliged to send deputies every year to offer their first- 
fruits as sacrifices to the guardian deities of the mother- 
country. Their officiating priests were to be chosen 
from the metropolis.’ In the distribution of victims, if 
citizens of the metropolis happened to be present it 
was customary to accord them the first place, as was 
also the case in the public games, assemblies, and ~ 
solemnities.2 With regard to the alienation of the 
Corcyraeans from their mother-city, Corinth, Thucydides — 
states that in their common festivals they did not” 
permit the Corinthians to enjoy the customary privileges © 
of founders,—ovre yap év ravyyipeot Tais Kowais didovres 
yépa Ta vomCoueva,® and at their sacrifices denied to a 
Corinthian the right of receiving first the lock of hair 
cut from the victim’s head,—an honour usually granted — 
by colonies to a representative of the mother-country. 
Further, the colonies were expected to decorate the : 
temples of the metropolis with gifts, with a portion of — 
the booty captured from the enemy, with trophies, 5 
statues, and other ornaments. The various religious — 
ties continued to be very powerful till the fifth century — 
B.c.; and so, in some instances, on the other hand, the ~ 
political relations were to a large extent neglected, as 
in the case of Corinth;—thus Potidaea, originally a 
Corinthian colony, was in 432 B.c the tributary ally of © 
Athens.® fey wate i 
Non-religious As to non-religious rights and obligations, these 
ngnsand relationships do not appear to have been for any length 
of time clearly defined, or firmly established ; and, for 
the most part, they were dependent more on fact and 
custom than on deliberate provisions of positive law. — 
Generally speaking, however, in return for the protec-— 
tion and assistance in war afforded to the colonies by — 
the metropolis, it was incumbent upon them, by virtue 
of a reciprocal obligation, to send such help in her own” 
















1§chol. ad Thue. i. 25. *Thac; i. 253 8 bid. 
4Liv. xli. 20; Plin. xxxvi. 6; Sueton. dug. 69; Pausan. i. 13. 
5 Thue. i. 56. 
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| oad as was proportionate to their wealth and capacity.’ 
otidaea, a town in Macedonia, being a colony of OA 
Corinth, the Potidaeans assisted the Corinthians at 
Plataea.? To adduce an example of a different kind 
from the Homeric narrative—which indicates at least 
the inveterate recognition of the principle—it may be 
recollected that Ajax, the son of Telamon, the sovereign 
of Salamis (which had been colonized by the Aeacidae 
of Aegina) assisted the Greeks with twelve ships in the 
Trojan war.’ Again, the inhabitants of Leontini (founded 
by the Chalcidians of Naxos) aided the Naxians when 
besieged by the Messenians, 425 3.c.* The Lacedae- 
monians came to the assistance of the Dorians, 457 B.c., 
when the latter were assailed by the Phocians.2 In 
426 B.c. the Lacedaemonians founded the colony of 
- Heraclea, in order to help their mother-state, Doris.° 
Similar obligations were laid on the sister-colonies to An act of 
help each other.’ It was esteemed an act of gross fear — 
impiety for colonists to bear arms against their founders 
or for the founders to bear arms against their colonies.® 
In a projected expedition of Cambyses against Carthage, 
the Phoenicians refused to obey his command, on the 
ground that they were bound by solemn oaths, and 
that it would be an impious act if they engaged in 
hostilities against their own descendants.? Again, 
Herodotus states that Themistocles, wishing to gain 
over the lonians, caused inscriptions to be engraved 
on stones which might arrest their attention, and 
remind them of their natural duty. The first portion 
was to this effect: ‘Men of Ionia, you do wrong in 
fighting against your fathers, and helping to enslave 
Greece ; rather, therefore, come over to us; or, if you 


BET RY CAS eS ERS Ce PE iS De isi ot 
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1Cf. Thuc. i, 107 ; iii. 34. 

2 Herodot. ix. 28. 8 Thad, ii. 557. 4Thuc. iv. 25. 
5'Thuc. i. 107. 6 Thue. iii. 92. 7 Thuc. vii. 56. 
8 Herodot. iii. 19 ; vill. 22; cf, Thuc. v. 106. 


* Herodot. dil. 19: Poivixes 5€ ovK eparay TOUT ELY Tatra. 
Opxiourt TE yap peytdoure evdedéo Bau, Kal ovK Gv Tovey Oova eri 
Tovs Taidas TO’S EWUTOV OTpaTEvOpMEVOL. 
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cannot do that, withdraw your forces from the contest, 


and entreat the Carians to do likewise.’ The Corin- _ 


thian ambassadors, who were sent to Athens to oppose 

the request for assistance made by their colonists, the 

Corcyraeans, 433 B.c., admitted that it was undoubtedly 

an extraordinary proceeding for Corinth to make war on 

Corcyra; but they defended the act on the ground of the 

unparalleled injury inflicted upon them by the latter.? 
The metropolis The metropolis | was not entitled to interfere in the 
not to interfere 


in political  pOlitical affairs of its “colonies ; ; an undue encroachment 
affairs of its 


tien in this respect was “usually ‘held to be a dissolution 
ipso facto of the existing bonds. Thus, ‘when the — 


Corinthian and Corcyraean embassies met in Athens 
(434-433 B.c.)—the latter to solicit an alliance, the 
former to prevent it—the Corcyraean representatives, in 
the course of-their address to the Athenians, said: “ If 


they say we are their colony, and that therefore you~ 
have no right to receive us, they should be made to 
understand that all colonies honour their mother-city 


when she treats them well, but are estranged from her 
by injustice. For colonists. are not meant to be the 
servants but the equals of those who remain at home. 
And the injustice of their conducttous is “manifest ; 
for we proposed an arbitration in the matter of Epi- 
damnus, but they insisted on prosecuting their quarrel 
by arms, and would not hear of a legal trial.°* A 








leit: »” "T + , , a. '% X , 
viii. 22: “Avdpes “Iwves, ov movéere Sixasa eri robs marépas 


otpatevopevot, Kat TV “EAAdSa Katadovrotpevor, GrAAQ pddwrTa — 


\ € 7 7 . > > a eee 4 3 Lad \ XN lod 
pev mpods ypewv yiverOe et dé tiv eote TovTo pi) Suvatov rounoas, 
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2Thuc. i. 38: Kat OndrAov Ste ei Tots mrEoow GpéoKovTées ErpeVv, — 
toicd dv povois ovK Op0as dmrapécKxoipev, ovd eriotparevopey — 


éexrrper@s, py Kal Svahepdvtws ti ddvkovpevor.—Cf. Herodot. iii. 49. 


8 Thuc. i. 34: Hv de Aéywoorw é as ov Sixarov Tovs operépous daroiKous | 
bpas Séxec Oa, paberwrav ws Tava aroiKia eb paV war Xovea TUG ; 
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obliged to choose a leader (okiorjs) from its parent 
State.1~-Thus the colony of Epidamnus was founded 
by Corcyraeans, under the leadership of a Corinthian, 
who was invited, according to ancient custom, from the 
metropolis,—. . . otkiarys ... KopivOws ... xara 34 Tov 
Tahatov vomoy x THs unTpoTdAEws KaTakAnOels.2 The metro- 
polis, again, frequently sent governors to the colonies,° 
and sometimes also generals. In referencé fo the failure 
of the new Spartan colony, Heraclea, Thucydides says 
that one of the main causes of the ruin and depopulation 
of the place was the conduct of the governors, apxovrTes, 
sent out from Lacedaemon, who frightened the people 
away by their severe and often unjust administration.‘ 
Finally, the mother-states enjoyed hospitality in the 
colonies, could contract valid marriages with the inhabi- 
tants, and own land there ; and, in certain cases, they 
also possessed special privileges. 

Thus it is seen that there existed a virtual alliance 
between the mother-country and her colénies,—an 
alliance, moreover, based on considerations of sentiment 





roam nt 


several occasions it was found strong enough to super- 
sede treaties concluded with foreign communities, and 
to impel the colonists to abandon their allies in favour 
of their own metropolis. An example of this is the 
exhortation of Themistocles to the Ionians, as referred 
to above. And Thucydides recounting the various 
causes of the quarrel between the Athenians and the 
Peloponnesians, mentions that Potidaea, which was 
originally a Corinthian colony, but in 432 B.c. the 
tributary and ally of Athens, revolted from the latter.® 
Similarly, the Mytileneans of Lesbos repudiated their 


1Thuc. i. 245 chi vi. 3, 4, in reference to numerous Hellenic 
colonies, 


2'Thuc. i. 24. 3'Thuc, iii. 93. 4 [bid. 
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alliance with Athens in order to join the Peloponnesian 


league ; and the envoys from Mytilene, at the council 


bi hed 


of the Peloponnesian allies held at Olympia, 428 8.c., i 


drew a distinction between their former relationship to 
Athens and the more fundamental one of kinship.’ As 
a French writer says: ‘“...Il y avoit entre les métro- 
poles et les villes qu’elles Geiabes fondées une alliance 
naturelle qui subsistoit réellement sans avoir besoin 
d’étre marquée par aucun traité positif. Cette union 
Etoit si forte qu’elle passoit par dessus. tous les traités 
faits avec des étrangers.” ° 


The question of Roman colonies* need scarcely 
occupy our attention here, as their position with regard 
to Rome was, from an interstatal point of view, different 
from that of the Greek colonies with respect to their 
metropolis. 

There was a certain form of colonization amongst 
the most ancient communities in Italy. From time to 
time they sent out their superfluous male population 
to seek new homes.t Colonies were established by 
Rome for the purpose of holding in check a conquered 
nation, and for preventing hostile incursions, as, for 
example, in the case of the colonies of Narnia 5 Min- 
turnae, and Sinuessa,® Cremona, and Placentia.’ ‘Hence, 
we find Cicero designating them ‘propugnacula imperii,’® 
the bulwarks of empire. Other reasons for Roman 
colonization were the desire to increase the population, 


1 Thuc. iii. 9. 2 Bougainville, of. cit, p. 73. 

8 Cf. J. N. Madvig, De coloniarum pop. Rom. jure et condicione (1832) ; 
Dumont, Des colonies romaines (in Annales des Universités de Belgique, 
Bruxelles, 1843, pp. 557 seg.); N. D. Fustel de Coulanges, Le colomat 
romain (in Recherches sur quelques problémes d’histoire, Paris, 1885, 
pp. 1-186); Smith’s Dict. of Antig. s.v. Colonia; Dar.-Sag. s.v. Colonia ; 
Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. s.v. Coloniae. 

4 Dion, Hal. i. 16. 5 Liv. x. 10. 

6 Liv..x. 27. 7 Liv. xxvii. 46. 

8Cic. De deg. agr. il. 27,73.—CE. his similar description (Pro Font. 
i. 13) of Narbo Martius, situated in the province of Gallia: “Colonia 
nostrorum civium, specula populi Romani et propugnaculum.” 
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and so to augment the power of Rome ;! to provide a 
means for deporting dangerous and turbulent indi- 
viduals ; and, in the case of the coloniae militares, to 


_ procure some provision for veteran soldiers.* 


The Roman colonists usually received a third of the 
conquered territory,’—the original inhabitants retaining 


_ the rest,—and the colony proper was held to be con- 


stituted by the new settlers alone. The conquered 
people did not receive complete citizenship, but were 
debarred from the political privileges of the ius suffragit. 

As in the case of Greece, when a law was passed for 
establishing colonies a number of persons—commonly 
three*—were selected to take charge of the necessary 
proceedings. The method of apportioning the land, 
and the fixing of its amount, were prescribed by a 


legislative act. 


There were different kinds of colonies, such as coloniae 
civium Romanorum, coloniae Latinae,and coloniae Italict iuris. 

The coloniae civium Romanorum included those which 
were founded exclusively by Roman immigrants, who, 
no doubt, retained their full rights of citizenship; whilst 
the conquered inhabitants were granted the civitas sine 
suffragio. 

The coloniae Latinae, of which there were three kinds, 
were founded after Rome acquired supremacy in Italy, 
on the decisive defeat of the Latins, 338 B.c., and the 
Hernicans, 306 B.c., and comprised Latins as well as 
Roman citizens. Most of these were allowed to remain 
independent communities, enjoying their own ancestral 
laws and institutions; they could adopt, when they 
chose, the principles of Roman jurisprudence. The 
Roman citizens who settled there lost their civitas, for 
which Laztinitas was substituted, and became peregrini,° 


1 Liv. xxvii. 9. 2 Liv. xxxi, 4.—Cf. Vell. Paterc. i, 15. 
’Dion. Hal. ii. 35, 50, 53; Liv. x. 1. 


4Cf Liv. xxxvii. 46: “triumviri ad colonos deducendos,”— 
Cf. vi. 21. 


5 See vol. i. pp. 240 seg. 
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though commercium, and probably connubium, were ex- 
tended to them. 
The coloniae Italici iuris were not colonies in the strict 
sense, but were rather such provincial cities as received, _ 
by way of a special concession, the ius italicum This ~ 
conferred on the community commercium, including the 
various incidental rights; and also immunity from 
taxation. DF 
As to the particular duties of the colonies to Rome, © 
there is no text on the subject in the various codes of 
jurisprudence. 


1See vol. i. p. 234. 


1 CHAPTER XX 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION IN GREECE 


In most of the States of antiquity, with their conception International 
_ of a strictly exclusive citizenship, their assumption of Sitar.” 
interminable antagonism towards other communities, 
and their conviction of superiority in regard to alien 
_ peoples, war was a_much more frequent mode of 
settling disputes and satisfying claims than arbitration. 
International arbitration, in the strict sense, presupposes 
_ the existence of independent and autonomous States 
! recognized as resting on a basis of juridical equality. 
_ But this principle, especially so in the case of oriental 
nations, was not firmly established, owing to the 
- ineradicable notions of alienage, mutual hostility, re- 
_ ligious incompatibility, and the natural tendency to 
resort to arms for the purpose of exacting justice. 

There were, of course, occasional relaxations in respect 
of such recourse to forcible measures. For deciding dis- 
putes, practices other than war were from time to time 
adopted, amongst which were mediation and arbitration. 
But, on the whole; references to arbitration were few. 
We do not find any general system, any regularized 
procedure, any accepted body of rules. 

Two or three examples are commonly cited by modern In the East. 
enthusiastic advocates of arbitration, as indicating that 
this peaceful method of terminating controversies was 
practised in the East.' It is related by Herodotus that 

















1Cf. L. Kamarowsky, Le tribunal international (trans. from the 
Russian by Serge de Westman, Paris, 1887), p. 112. 
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ae 


during the lifetime of Darius, a dispute arose between | 

his sons Ariamenes and Xerxes as to the succession, — 

and that Darius settled it in favour of the latter. But 

after the death of the king, the conflict between the | 
claimants arose again on account of the different views _ 

of the people, and owing to the alleged absence of _ 
positiveness and finality in the previous settlement. _ 

Hence it was agreed to submit their claims to their _ 

uncle Artaphernes, who pronounced in favour of Xerxes.’ _ 

This is obviously not an instance of international arbitra- | 

tion, but merely a family arrangement. q 

Again, in the case of a dispute between Cyrus and _ 

the king of Assyria, an Indian sovereign is reported to © 

have been called in as arbitrator. | 

Further, it appears that after the defeat of the ~ 

Ionians, Artaphernes, the satrap of Sardis, summoned — 

the deputies of the towns, and induced them to enter 

into a convention engaging to settle any conflicts that — 

_--~. might arise amongst themselves by the peaceful means ~ 
Sai of an arbitral tribunal rather than by violent measures.? 
In Greece. When we come to Greece,’ we find that the _con-— 
Pd ception of arbitration was much more developed than it ~ 
was elsewhere, and that arbitral procedure - was there — 

more extensively applied than it had been heretofore or — 

in any other contemporary State. Decrees were often — 

passed in honour of_arbitration. Indeed, it may be 4 











1Cf, Barbeyrac, of. cit. i. no. 107, p. 86, who gives the text of © 
Justin, ii. 10. 9: “‘Hoc certamen ad patruum suum Artaphernem, — 
veluti ad domesticum iudicem deferunt; qui domi cognita causa, 
Xerxem praeposuit.” i 


2 Herodot. vi, 42: Totrov Tov ETE0S ‘Apradéepvys 6 Lapdiov © 
drapxos, peramepydpevos dyyéhous ex TOV Todiwy, ovvOjKas 
opion avroirt tovs “lwvas qvay Kare mrovéer Ga, aye, Suc Gia a 
elev, Kal py GAAHAOVS héporev TE Kal ayoev. é 


3On arbitration in Greece, see M. H. E. Meier, Die Privée q 
schiedsrichter und die offentlichen Didteten Athens, so wie die Austrigal-— 
gerichte in den griechischen Staaten des Alterthums (Halle, 1846); E. — 
Sonne, De arbitris externis quos Graeci adhibuerunt ad lites intestinas et 
peregrinas componendas quaestiones epigraphicae (Gottingen, 1888) ; V.4 
Bérard, De arbitrio inter liberas Graecorum civitates (Paris, 1894) 3 5 
B. Hubert, De arbitris atticis et privatis et publicis (Leipzig, 1885). 
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‘reasonably claimed that international arbitration, in the 
strict sense of the term—that is, international, not 
_ merely in the ethnographic sense, but with a political 
and juridical significance—owes its rise and evolution 
to the Greeks, with their system of independent 
_ sovereign city-states. As a modern Italian writer says, 
international arbitration is really a peculiar manifestation 


| 
of the political life of the Hellenic communities,— 





*’arbitrato internazionale é, infatti, una manifestazione 
_ tutta particolare della vita politica dei Greci.””} 


Already in the Greek mythological and heroic ages arbitration in 
the Greek 


we find examples of private and interstatal arbitration, °°" nocd 


- and even various cases arising amongst the gods them- 
_ selves.2 Thus, there were frequent disputes between 
the gods respecting the possession of a country or 
portion of territory, and as to the predominance of this 
- or that worship therein ; and such controversies were 
_ often submitted to and settled by chosen gods or 
heroes. Pausanias relates, for instance, that there was 
| a difference between Poseidon (the Latin Neptune, god 
of the sea) and Helios (the sun-god) with regard to the 
_ possession of the Corinthian territory, and that the 
hundred-handed giant, Briareus (known also as Aegaeon) 
acted as mediator, dsaAXaxrys, awarding to Poseidon the 
isthmus and its neighbourhood, and to Helios the 
height which dominates the city. So that from that 
- time, the Corinthians considered -that the isthmus 
- belonged to Poseidon.® 

_ The same writer states that there was a legend to 
_ the effect that Inachus (the mythical king of Argos) 
_ arbitrated in the dispute between Poseidon and Hera 


1E. de Ruggiero, L’arbitrato pubblico in relaxione col privato presso i 
_ Romani.—Studio di epigrafia giuridica (Roma, 1893), p. 52. 
-#Cf. Meier, op. cit. p. 8, note 1. 


8Pausan ii. 1. 6: A€yovor S€ Kai of KopivOco. Tlowedava éXOeiv 
“Hiio rept ris yas és dud Byrnciw, Bprdpewy S& SiaddAaxrhv 
reas opiow, “Iobpov pev kat dca tavry Sixdoavta elvac 
oredavos, THv S& adkpav ‘HXiw Sdvta tiv iwip Ths médews. 
_ Grd pev tobtov A€eyovow evar rdv "IloOpdv Locedavos. 
ll. I 
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(the Latin Juno, queen of the gods) as to Argolis, and 
that he was assisted by Cephisus and Asterion (two. 
river-gods). Poseidon, however, did not acquiesce in 
their decision, which was delivered in favour of Hera, 
and in retaliation caused their water to disappear.’ 

Again, in the case of the conflicting claims of Athena : 
(the tutelary goddess of Athens, called Minerva by the 
Romans) and Poseidon as to the possession of Aegina, 
Zeus was the arbitrator, and he decided that they 
should hold it in common.? ! 4 

We read also of other examples of arbitration, such 
as that between Adrastus (king of Argos) and 
Amphiaraus (a famous Greek seer) in reference to the 
Argive kingdom, when Eriphyle, the sister of Adrastus, — 
and the wife of Amphiaraus, decided in favour of her 
brother ;* and that between the sons of Erechtheus (a 
fabled king of Athens) as to sovereignty in Attica, © 
when Xuthus (the mythical king of Peloponnesus) ~ 
pronounced in favour of Cecrops, the eldest: the other 
sons, however, refused to accept the award, and drove 
the successful claimant from the country. 7 

It must be here emphasized that the above examples, é 
mythical or heroic, are referred to, not with a view to” 
insist on literal facts and details, but merely to point to 
the existence of the conception of arbitration, other — 
than private, in the earliest epochs; such instances 
show, at all events, that in the traditions current 
amongst the Greeks of the historical period, arbitral” 


a 


Sein eT A 














1Pausan, il. 15. 5: TOUTOV de Tocedave Kat “Hg Suxdoae rept 
THs xapas, adv S€ att@ Knydiodv te Kai ’Aotepiwva’ KpivdvTov — 
Se"Hpas eivar tiv yqv, ovtw odiow apavica 7d ddwp Mocedava, 
2 Ibid. ii. 30. 6. % 
3 Diodor. iv. 65: Kal’ dv 8) xpovov ’Apdiapdov mpds “Adparrov 
oracvdfovras TEpt THS Boorreias, dporoyias GéoOat mpds ddAHAOVS, § 
ka?’ as em erperov Kpiva. mept Tov audio BnTovpéevwv "Epipi hans ‘ 
yuvaixa pev otcav ’Apdiapdov, adeAdnv dé ’Adpacrov. . 
4 Pausan. vil. I. 2: daroBavovros de "Epex Géws Tots Touriy avTov 
Sixacris HovOos éyévero trép THs apXns, kal éyvo yap Tov 
peo Piratov Kéxpora Baovhea elvan, ot Aowrot Tov ‘Epc Oeaeg 
maides éLeAatvovoew ex THS Xwpas addr. 
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_ procedure was clearly recognized as having already been 
a long-established institution in their country. 

Coming to more historical times in Greece, we find a In the 
large variety of disputes submitted to arbitrators, and psgrcal 98° 
a frequent adoption of the arbitral procedure. These 
comprised matters of religion, questions relating to the 
“occupation and possession of territory, especially in 
respect of the numerous isles scattered in the Grecian 
seas, disputes arising out of the delimitation of 
‘boundaries, commercial differences, violation of port 
privileges, rupture of federal pacts and other alliances, 
and, in general, offences against the sovereignty or 
autonomy of the contending parties. 

___In comparison with other ancient nations, the Greeks The Greeks 
ever manifested a ready disposition to submit their mpaveurot 
disputes to arbitral tribunals, and in many other 
respects showed unmistakably general pacific tendencies. 
_ Thus in 432 B.C at the assembly of the Peloponnesian 
allies at ee many complaints were brought against 
| Athens by the various confederates, and the majority of 
the Lacedaemonians, at their subsequent conference in 
_ private, thought there was a clear case against the 
| accused city, and were anxious for war. But their 
_ king, Archidamus, who was esteemed as an able and 
nee man,—avip kat Evveros doxay eivar kat cwHppwr, as 
_ Thucydides says'—observed in the course of his 
_ speech: “At my age, Lacedaemonians, I have had 
_ experience of many wars, and I see several of you who 
- are as old as | am, and who will not, as men too often 
do, desire war because they have never known it, or in 
_ the belief that it is either a good or a safe thing.’’” 
_ Then condemning precipitation, and counselling a 
_ temporizing policy, he suggested a reference to arbi- 
_trators of the complaint of the Corinthians, of the 


11. 79. 

2Thuc. i, 80: kal adtds woAdGv 75n TorAtuov Eurecpos ein, 
© NaxeSaipdvior, cal tyav tos év tH airy HAtKia dpa, adore 
(fare Grepia eriOupioai twa tod épyov, dmep av ot modAdoi 
_ mado, pate ayabdy Kai dopadres vopioavra. 
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question of the Athenian blockade of Potidaea, and of 
the grievances of the other allies. ‘Send to the 
Athenians,” he urged them, ‘and remonstrate with 
them, both about Potidaea, and about the other wrongs 
of which your allies complain. They say they are 
willing to have the matter tried ; and against one who 
offers to submit to justice, you must not proceed as 
against a criminal until his cause has been heard.” 4 
This was a reference to the rejoinder of Athenian” 
ambassadors, who happened to be present in Sparta on 
other affairs, defending their country against the 
numerous accusations, exhorting the assembly not to” 
make war in violation of their oaths, and suggesting” 
that their differences should be determined by arbitra- 
tion, according to the previous treaty, —omovdas wy dew 
nds mapaPatvew TOUS Spxous, Ta 0€ dvapopa Oiky Aver Oat 
KaTQ THY EvvOnjeny.” i 
In 420 B.c., in the negotiations between Argos and 
Lacedaemon respecting the conclusion of peace, the” 
Argives demanded that the old difference about the 
border-land of Cynuria, a district occupied by the 
Lacedaemonians, should hg submitted to the arbitration - 
of some State or person.® & 
Aeschines, in a eulogy of arbitral procedure for the 
settling of conflicts, praises Philip of Macedon for 
offering to submit his quarrels with Athens to the 
judgment of an impartial State.* Demosthenes, how-— 
jth having regard especially to Philip’s pale ' 
njustifiable claim as to Halonnesus, characterized his — 
offer as an insult to the Athenians.° 4 
















1'Thuc, i. 8 35 : Kal impos Tos ’A Onvaious méumere pev wept THS 
Iloridaias, mepmrere dé wept dv ot Eippayol daciw ddicctoOas, 
GAAws te Kal érotuwv dvrwv atrav Sixas Sovvar, eri Se Tov 
Siddvra od mpdtepov vopipov ws ex’ ddikovvTa iévan, 
2 [bid. i. 78. a 
a] bid, Vv. 41: Kal 7d pev TpOTov ob “Apyeiou néiovv Sings 
€miTpomny opior yever Gan n és woAW Twa 7 Sidryy, si THS 
Kvvocovpias yijs, is det reps Suadépovrar peOopias ovoys. . s 
4¢, Cresiph., passim. 5 De Halon. 
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The oracle at Delphi was often consulted in the case Influence of 
of interstatal disputes, and its arbitral decisions were We Delphic 
almost invariably accepted. Thus the Corcyraeans 
_ opposed the claim of Corinth to Epidamnus, 435 B.c., 
_ and expressed their readiness to submit the dispute 
_ either to the arbitration of any Peloponnesian State 
_ mutually agreed upon, or to leave the decision to the 
- Delphian oracle,—ij@edov dé cal ro ev Acrois pavrei 
| emerpeya.!| On account of its important functions as 
a mediator between cities, it is termed by Cicero the 
foraculum orbis.’? Eastern potentates also resorted 
to it from time to time; and, on the whole, its inter- 
vention, even in their case, made for peace. Occasionally, 
difficult questions submitted to it were more or less 
_ evaded ; as, for example, in the case of the Cyrenaeans 
 (€. $50 B.c.), inquiring of the god what form of govern- 
ment would best secure them prosperity, when it 
merely declared that an arbitrator should be chosen 
from amongst the Mantinaeans,—whereupon Demonax, 
a person of high repute, was appointed.® 

The judgments pronounced by the Amphictyonic ofthe _ 
Council on differences arising amongst the confederates Copa” 
under its jurisdiction may likewise be, in a sense, 
regarded as arbitral awards. Its general functions as a 
judicial tribunal have already been referred to.t The 
majority of the cases submitted to the council in its 
capacity as arbitrator were concerned with intestine 
disputes ; as, for example, that between Athens and 
Delos (c. 345 B.c.) as to the temple of Apollo, which 
was claimed by both contending parties. It appears 
that Philip of Macedon endeavoured to influence the 


council, which probably decided in the end in favour of 
the Athenians.° 


1Thuc. i. 28. 2Cf. De Divin., i. 19, etc. 

SHerodot. iv. 161: 7 68 IIvOin éxéAeve &x Mavrivéns rijs 
"ApkdSwv Kataprictipa ayayéer Oa, 

4Cf. supra, p. 8. 

°Cf. Burgel, Die Pylaeisch-Delphische Amphiktyonie (1877), Pp. 204: 
“Dass die Athener aber tiberhaupt sich herbeilassen, ihre Rechte vor 





Other kinds of 
arbitrators, 
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Apart from the Delphic oracle and the Amphictyonic 
Council, a friendly city, &xAyros woAw, was not in- 
frequently chosen as arbitrator; and the judges it 
nominated bore different names, such as d«aorijs) 
dvadutns, Kpitjs, and the like. It has already been | 
pointed out, in reference to the determination of inter- 
statal conflicts, that the dA éxAyros was not, properly © 
speaking, a court of appeal.’ It was really a third city © 
mutually chosen by the contesting parties either when © 
some particular dispute had actually arisen, or in ~ 
previous conventions between them, stipulating the 
pacific regulation of differences in general, or of a 
certain class, as the case may be, by arbitral procedure. © 
On the other hand, in the case of confederacies (as © 
has already been observed), the State exercising the © 
hegemony usually obtained the right—by specific” 
treaties with the other constituent cities, or by resolu- 
tion of the federal assembly—to act as the woAw © 
éxkAnTos in certain serious matters affecting the con-~ 
stitution or the safety of the league. This view is” 
contrary to that of the majority of writers, who have 
been misled by the etymological significance of the — 
Greek expression, and is in substantial agreement with — 
that of M. Lécrivain, whose definition is as follows: 
“Ta ods ékkAntos...est ou bien la ville choisie — 
ou imposée comme arbitre soit pour un cas particulier, © 
soit 4 l’avance, d’aprés un traité, entre villes differéntes, — 
ou entre ville et habitants d’une autre ville, ou entre © 
partis et habitants d’une méme ville ; ou bien, dans les © 
confédérations, la ville maitresse qui s’est réservé le- 
jugement de certaines causes, des dikae ékAyrot.”? 
Sometimes, also, certain individuals were appointed to ~ 
officiate, as, for example, a famous philosopher, or 
der Amphiktyonie zu vertheidigen, scheint gleichwohl Philipp’s _ 
Einfluss zugeschrieben werden zu miissen.” Cf. ibid. p. 267; and 


see supra, p. 11, Grote’s remark respecting the influence brought to © 
bear on the Council. 3 


1Cf. Herodot. 1. 96. 2 See vol. i. p. 203. 
8 Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. Ephesis. 
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t o as Simonides, in the dispute between Hiero of 
sEey. 


racuse and Thero of Agrigentum ;' a distinguished 
athlete or victor at the great games, as Pantarces 


between the Eleans and the Achaeans,’ and Pyttalus 
_ between the Eleans and the Arcadians;* and so on 
_ with other classes of distinguished citizens. Such indi- 


vidual arbitrators were commonly designated diarryrat ; 
and the appellations dadAXaxTis,° diadAXaxTnp,° Stxaodorns," 
karaptistijp,° are also used. From time to time a com- 
mission of several members was appointed by the 
moXts ékkAnros to arbitrate on serious interstatal con- 


- flicts, in which case the court was usually designated a 


duarrjpiov, whose members were dm«acrat, or a KpiTnpiov, 
whose members were called xpirai. Not infrequently 
was there a ‘mixed commission,’ and the arbitral 
tribunal it constituted was generally described as a 
Kowov ducacry prov.® 

On some occasions, an individual or a city proposed 
as arbitrator by one party was rejected by the other 
on the alleged ground of partiality, incompetence, or 
insignificance of the nominee. Thus, in the case of a 
dispute between Athens and Sparta, Athens suggested a 
reference to Megara; but, according to the testimony 


1Schol. ad Pindar, O/ymp. ii. 29. 2 Pausan. vi. 15. 2. 

8 [bid. vi. 16. 8. 

4 Herodot. v. 95, quoted infra, p. 139 n. 2, 

5 Pausan. ii. 1. 6, quoted supra, p. 129 n. 3. 

6 Aeschyl. Thed. 908. 7 Strabo, xvii. 1, 12. 

8 Herodot. iv. 161; v. 28. 

9See vol. i. p. 207.—Thus Plato, in a somewhat different con- 
nection, uses some of these names to describe certain courts. Dealing 
with the question of the judicature, and the institution of different 
tribunals, he makes the Athenian explain that it would be well for 
disputants to ask a council of neighbours, fully cognizant of the 
circumstances, to settle their conflict ; if they failed, then they should 
appeal to a higher court (xpurjprov, or Suxacrijprov) for private causes, 
or for public causes, as the case might be ; and if their controversy 
was not even then adjusted to their satisfaction, they were to appeal 
finally to a supreme tribunal (xorvov Sixacripiov) consisting of a 
number of judges chosen by mutual agreement from amongst the 
various magistracies (Laws, vi. 767). 


Compromise 
clauses. 


gapevors Tov “EAAjvwv jocov eidevas Meyapéwv 7d Sixacov. 
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of Plutarch, the Spartan king Agesipolis I. replied 
that it would be an insult to imagine that Megara 
understood justice better than some of the more) 
powerful Hellenic States. 

Most of the conflicts and controversies arose between 
allied States, or between countries that had otherwise 
concluded treaties. In such cases recourse to arbitration” 
was facilitated, if not positively exacted, by ‘com- 
promise clauses’ which were frequently inserted in the 
treaties in question. Thus in the second treaty of 
alliance between Sparta and Argos, 418 B.c., it was 
expressly stipulated in the very first clause that any 
differences that might arise subsequent to the ratification 
should be referred to arbitration on fair and equal 
terms, according to their ancestral customs,—ém Toi¢ 
tos Kal motos dikas OlWovTas KaTTS Tar pia.” And again 
in the fifth clause: ‘If any of the States, either within 
or without Peloponnesus, have a dispute about a 
frontier, or any other matter, the difference shall be 
duly settled. But should a quarrel break out between 
two of the allied States, they shall appeal to some State 
which both the cities deem to be impartial.”® Similarly, 
in the treaty between Hierapytna and Priansos, which 
has already been referred to,t not only was there a 
provision for the establishment of a common tribunal — 
(ducurrypiov Kowov), but it was also stipulated that certain ’ 
kinds of controversies should be submitted to the 
judgment of a third city, oA «Aros, if not satis— 
factorily adjusted by the said tribunal. Hence arbitral 








3 


Plut. Apophth. 215: ‘Ayyrirohis 6 6 Taveaviov, "AOnvaiwy mpds- 
avrov mept dv efxov mpos dAAij ous ‘ykAnparoy, THY TOV Meyapéwv 
moduy exkAgrov AapBavovtwv, airxpov, épy, & ’AOnvaior, rods adnyy-— 





2 Thuc. v. 79.—On this treaty, see supra, pp. 61-62. ; 

8 [bid. v. 79: ai S€ tive Tav ToALwv fH dpiroya, 7) Tav évTds 7} TAY 

> / ” \¢ 7 \ 7 lal t 
éxrds [leAorovvdcou, aire rept Gpwv aire rept dAAov Tivds, SiaxprOjpev. — 
> 97 a“ , / 4 2 7 2 / 2 o e Br 
ai S€ tis TOV Evppdyov Tors ToAE Epifor, és woAW ENOEiV, GY TLVa. — 
isav duoiv tais toXtect SoKoin. ; 


4Vol, i. p. 207 ; supra, pp. 63 seg.—See also vol. i. p. 410. 
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causes were generally designated dicae écxAyro, and 

~ sometimes also dixac ebéoruor,—the latter term implying, 
in matters of private law, the right of appeal, epéoruos, 
to another court,’ and, in international relationships, a 
reference, optional or obligatory, to the arbitration of 
a third city ; as M. Lécrivain points out, ‘*... dans le 
droit international de la Gréce, |’ épeors n’est pas l’appel, 
mais le renvoi, soit facultatif, soit obligatoire, devant les 
tribunaux d’une autre ville.’’” 

In this connection, reference may be made to an 

interesting inscription discovered in 1846 on the 
Acropolis at Athens. From this it appears that a 
convention (cvuBorov) had been established between 
Athens and the Boeotians ; and that in accordance with 
the provisions thereof the town of Lamia was chosen 
to arbitrate between them. The Lamians accepted the 
submission, and signalized their acceptance by offering 
up sacrifices and celebrating their mysteries.® 

As to the details of the procedure, there is very little The procedure. 

reliable information. But what took place was probably 
this. The arbitrator (or arbitrators of varying number) 
having been nominated, and mutually accepted by the 
contending parties, was made acquainted with the 
question at issue and the terms of the reference. He 
then determined when and where he would deliver his 
verdict ; in such conflicts as boundary disputes he, of 
course, proceeded to the territory~in question. In 
some cases, the place where the sentence was to be 
pronounced, as well as the particular arbitral tribunal, 
was agreed upon in previously established conventions, 


1 Pollux, viii. 63: épéouuos Se wvopdtero 7 Sikn* attra dé Kai 
€xkAnrtor Sixas éxadovvro. 
2 Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. Ephesis. 
8 Rangabé, t. ii. no. 451, ll. 9 seg.: 
[ere- 
di) TOU Sjpov tov ’AOnvaiwv Kat [Tod Kowvo- 
0 tod Bowrdv obpBodrov Tounoa| mevov 7 pd- 
s dAAjAovs, Kal éNopévwv eoicras THY Aa- 
paévoov moduy, _dvedefaro Ka’ = dee Kal pLvo- 
Typiwv, Kat viv of drooradévt[es. .. 
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which, as a rule, also stipulated a definite period within _ 


which the award was to be made. The litigant States 


despatched representatives to expound and plead their 


respective causes. Such delegates (called cvvduou,' and 


sometimes cuvjyopo”) acted, on the one hand, in a | 


diplomatic capacity, and, on the other, as advocates 


appealing to the principles of equity, or to such appro- . 


priate provisions of law as existed, in support of their 
claims. After taking a solemn oath that he would 


faithfully and impartially perform his function, the 


arbitrator investigated the affair, heard the claims of 
both sides, and received evidence. The award, xpious,’ 
(or éxtTpo77},* a word also used to indicate the reference ; 


the term azodacw is also employed in the sense of © 


‘ declaration’), which the parties had engaged on oath to 
abide by, and the observance of which was sometimes 
further guaranteed by the furnishing of definite security 
or the imposition of a fine,” was then given, and a care- 


fully written record made (often engraved on marble ~ 


steles), of which a copy was deposited in some temple 
or public place. 


By way of enlarging and illustrating the above 
considerations, it will be well to mention some of the 
leading arbitral cases, which will further exemplify the 
extent and applications of this peaceful mode of settling — 
international and intermunicipal disputes amongst the 
~~ ancient Greeks. 


In the time of Solon there was a case of arbitration 


Bf between Athens and Megara, as to the possession of | 


~ 


1Demosth. De corona, 134.3 Corp. inscrip. Graec. 2353. 


2Newton, Collection of ancient Greek inscriptions, pt. il, nO. 299, 
p. 86, 1. 19; Bull. de corr. hellén, vol. x. p. 241. See infra, p. 149. 


8 Cf, Pausan. vii. 11. 4-5, quoted infra, p. 146 n. 2. 


4Cf, Thuc. v. 31, quoted infra, p. 144 n. 1; and Thue. v. 41, 


quoted supra, p. 132 n. 3. 


5 Corp. inscrip. Graec. 2265 ; Bull. de corr. hellén. vol. iii, p. 292, 
for which see infra, pp. 147, 148 n. I. 
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the island of Salamis. Plutarch says that as the 


x 


erm 


appears that in the course of the hearing of the 
respective claims, Solon’s representative cited the 
authority of Homer in support of his city’s contention ; 
and the arbitrators, who were further influenced by 
the Pythian oracles, ultimately decided _in_ favour of 
_ Athens. 
In~the dispute between Athens and Mytilene re- Between 
rding the possession of the promontory of Sigeum, Mytilene, 
Riancer. the tyrant of Corinth, officiated as arbitrator. 
As Herodotus relates: ‘ Periander, the son of Cypselus, 
reconciled the Mytilenaeans and the Athenians, for they 
referred to him as arbitrator ; and he reconciled them 
on these terms, that the contending parties should retain 
what they held respectively ; and thus Sigeum_ became 
subject to the Athenians.’ ? ee 
Before the battle of Marathon, the Plataeans having Between 


Athens and 


been hard pressed by the Thebans appealed to the Thebes. 
Lacedaemonians for help; but the latter, animated by... 
ulterior motives, advised them to seek the protection of 
Athens. Whereupon the Thebans marched against the 
Plataeans, and the Athenians went to their assistance. 
As they were about to engage in battle, says Herodotus, 
the Corinthians intervened ; for happening to be present 
and acting as mediators between them at the request 
of both parties, they prescribed the_limits of the 
country to the effect that the Thebans should not 
interfere” With those peoples of Boeotia, who did not 














1Plut. Solon, c. 10: tov Meyapéwv eripevdvTwv, ToAAG Kaka Kal 
Spovres ev TH Torguw Kal mdcyxovres érorjoavto Aaxedatpovious 
OvadAakras Kal Suxacrds. 


*Herodot. v. 95: MurtAnvaiovs 5 kai ’AOnvaiovs xariddage 
Ilepiavdpos 6 Kuyérov' rotvtp yap Suaitnty éretpdrovto’ KarnAdAage 
Se Bde" veuer Oat Exarépovs tiv éxovor. Liyevov pev vuv ovTw eyévero 


vr’ ’A@nvaiow1—Cf. Diog. Laert. i. 74; Strabo, xiii. 38. 


Between 
Syracuse and 
Hippocrates. 


Between 
Corinth and 
Corcyra. 
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wish to be ranked among the Boeotians,—éav OnBaious 
Bowtav rovs un BovAopevous és Bowrovs TeAéew.2 
Hippocrates, the tyrant of Gela, in the course o 
extending his dominions, having vanquished the Calli- 
politae, the Naxians, the Zanclaeans, and the Leontines, 
was about to reduce also the Syracusans to subjection. 
But the Corinthians and Corcyraeans, as Herodotus — 
relates, saved the Syracusans, after the defeat of the 
latter at the river Eleorus, by effecting a reconciliation, — 
whereby Camarina which originally belonged to the 
Syracusans was to be given up to Hippocrates.? This” 
was not, however, a case of arbitration proper. 
The proposed arbitration between Corinth and 
Corcyra involved the question of the alleged right 
of the mother-state over_its colony. The city of 
Epidamnus had™been founded as a colony by Corcyra 
—herself a colony of Corinth—under the leadership of - 
a Corinthian, in pursuance of long-established custom. 
It flourished ‘rapidly ; ; but in consequence of civil strife 
and barbarian attacks, it appealed to her mother-city, © 
Corcyra, for assistance, which was, however, refused.® 
Accordingly, acting ante the advice of the Delphian ~ 
oracle, the Epidamnians placed themselves under the 
protection of the Corinthians, their original founders. 
The latter took up théit cause, partly because they — 
themselves had been slighted by Corcyra, and partly — 
because they considered that Epidamnus belonged as 
much to them as to Corcyra.* In view of the extensive © 
preparations of Corinth, Corcyraean ambassadors were ~ 
despatched to summon the Corinthians to withdraw 
their troops, and to insist that they had nothing to do. 
with Epidamnus. But if they made any claim to it, the 
Corcyraeans offered to submit the cause for arbitration 


to such Peloponnesian States_as_both. parties would 
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1 Herodot. vi. 108. 


Bi» a a 


3 Herodot. vii. 154: €pptoavro dé odrox eri Toiade kataAAd£avres, — 
éx’ ore ‘larroxparei Kapapivay Zupnkoveiovs rapadovva, | 


SThuc. 1. 24, * Thue. 1.-2%. 
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agree upon, and their decision was to be final; or, they 
were ready to refer the matter to the pronouncement 
of the Delphian oracle.1 Corinth, however, rejected 
the overtures, and declared war. 

On another occasion, according to Plutarch’s report, 
when Corcyra was at variance with Corinth, Themis- 
tocles had been chosen to arbitrate between them, and 
effected a reconciliation. His award was to the effect 
that the Corinthians should pay down twenty talents, 
and that each State should have an equal share in the 
city and island of Leucas, as being a colony of both.” 

In the conflict between Melos and Cimolos, 338 B.c., Between 
with regard to the possession of some small islands (0i4"" 
(viz. Polyaegos, Heteria, and Libia) situated near 
Cimolos, Argos acted as arbitrator at the invitation, 
and in accordance with the decree, of the common 
council of the Greeks, xowov cuvédpiov, instituted in 
338 B.c. The Argive functionaries, who appear to 
have included a president, a secretary (ypoqevs), and an 
assessor (edi = weredy, in the inscription), decided in 
favour of Cimolos.® 


1Thuc. i, 28: e¢ S€ te dvtirovodvTae Sixas 7Oedov Sodvar ev 
TleAorovvijom rapa mrodeow ais dv duddrepor EvpBOow* drorépwv 
& adv SixacOy «lvoe rv droukiav, TovTous Kpateiv. 7Oedov Sé Kal 
7@ év AcAois pavreiy eritpepar, 


2Plut. Themistoc. 24: yevopevos yap avtav Kpitis tpds KopevOiovs 
éxdvrwv Suadopav, éAvoe tiv €xOpav cikoot taAavta Kpivas Tovs 
Kopwviovs xataBadeiv cal Aevkdda Kou) véserv dppotépwv dzrotKov. 


8 Hicks, 150; Michel, 14.—Cf. Sonne, op. cit. pp. 34 s¢g.—The 
following is the inscription on a marble slab found in Cimolos, and 
now in Smyrna: 

Oeds. 
"Expive 6 Samos 6 TOV 
"Apyelwv kata 7d ddKn- 
pa TOU ovvedpiov Tov 
“EAAdvov, opodoyn- 
cdvtwv MalAliwv Kat 
Kipwriov eupevev 
du xa Suxdooaev Tot 
’"Apyeioe wept Trav 
[vjacwv, Kipwrtwv 


Between 
Corinth and 
Epidaurus. 
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There was a dispute between Corinth and Epidaurus | 
(c. 250 B.c.) as to some territory situated in the 
mountainous region on the Saronic Gulf. Both towns 
were members of the Achaean league,’ and were, on that — 
account, debarred from referring their difference to a 
third city. According to the constitution of the league, — 
the general assembly alone had jurisdiction in the case 
of controversies arising between the confederates,” A 
reference to a third city would necessarily involve the © 
despatch of ambassadors, which was a privilege exercised — 
by the Achaean towns only by the sanction of their 
federal council. Hence the disputants were obliged to 
apply to the congress. | 

By the order of the Achaeans, states the inscription,* 
the Megaraegans pronounced judgment. The latter 
appointed a tribunal consisting of 151 judges, who 
repaired to the contested territory, and declared that it~ 
belonged to the Epidaurians. The Corinthians not 
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hpev TloAvavyav, ’"Eriu- 
pecav, AiBeav. ’Edi- 
Kkacoav viKnv KipwdAr- 
[o]us. "Apyreve Aéwv 
]oAGs ovevrépas, Iooida- | 
wv ypol pets BwAds, IlepiA- | 


Nos reduov. 


1See supra, pp. 26 seg. 
2Cf. Dubois, of. cit. p. 143; and supra, p. 27. 

8 Michel, 20; Dareste, Haussoullier, and Reinach, Juscrip. jurid.— 
grecques, pp. 342-9.—Cf Sonne, o. cit. p. 30; and J. F. and © 
T. Baunack, Studien auf dem Gebiete des griechischen und der arischen 
Sprachen (Leipzig, 1886), vol. i. pp. 219-236.—This inscription on — 
a marble slab was found at Epidaurus in 1886. The following 
gives the substance of the judgment (apart from the detailed — 
delimitation) as above stated : : 
re pat kata Tov aivoy tov Tov ’A- j 

xarlov Suxarripioy amooreiAavtes dvdpas éExardv TevTiKOVTA a 
éva], kat érehObvrwv én’ airav tav xdpav tov SikacTav Kai Kpivdv~— 
tov] "Erdavplwv eye tav xdpav, avtiAeyovrwv 8¢ tov Kopi ; 
wv TO] Teppovicpd, téAw aréoredav Tol Meyapeis tos Tepyo- 
[cE]ov[v]ras éx tav atrdv Sixacrav dvdpas TpidkovtTa Kal éva Ka- 
7a Tov aivoy Tov Tov ’Axaudv. Obroc de éreAOSvres ext Tav XoOpav — 
€|reppovigav Kara Td0e, 
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accepting the decision, the Megaraéans, by the order of 
the Achaeans, once more sent thirty-one ‘ delimitators,’ 
Tepuacripes, taken from amongst the previously de- 
puted judges; and on this occasion the delimitation 
‘of the frontiers was effected with great precision and 
thoroughness. 
A frontier dispute, involving also a question of Between 
litical relationships, between two Thessalian towns, po** "4 
Miclitaca and Peria, was submitted to the judgment of 
‘the. Aetolians (end of third century B.c.). The latter 
‘nominated four citizens from amongst themselves to 
officiate as arbitrators. In the award (contained in an 
‘inscription, couched in the Doric dialect#), a certain 
delimitation of the territories in question was prescribed, 
so long as the Peraeans would remain united to the 
Melitaeans ; but in the event of a separation being 
effected, another arrangement was indicated. Further, 
both towns were to enjoy the same laws, and certain 
commercial matters in dispute were to be referred to 
the aediles of Melitaea. 
A territorial controversy between Andros and Chalcis Between 
was submitted to Erythrae, Samos, and Paros.? rae 
The Heracleian Tables* (sabulae Heracleenses), dis- Delimitation 
covered in 1732 near Heracleia, contain an inscription % °°™“"* 
which indicates, amongst other things, the determination 
of the boundaries of the sacred territory belonging to a 
temple of Bacchus. . 
_ The difference between Lepreum and Elis, which Between 
“arose out of the former’s discontinuing to pay the ab a 
‘annual tribute to Zeus, and impliedly asserting its 
independence, was submitted to the Lacedaemonians. 
According to the account of Thucydides, the Lepreans 


1 Rangabé, t. ii. no. 692 ; Michel, 22.—Cf. Dubois, op. cit. p. 228 ; 
Szanto, Das griechische Birgerrecht, p.152; and Bérard, De arbitrio..., 
PP: 32-4. 

*Plut. Quaest. graec. 30: ék rovrov Siadopas yevouevns, avev 
todeuov cvvéBynoav "EpvOpatous kat Lapious wat Ilapiows ypyjoacba 
mept tavrwv Suxacrais, 


8 Corp. inscrip. Graec. 5774-5. 


‘ 
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had undertaken to pay a rent of a talent to the Olympian - 
Zeus in consideration of having been permitted by the 
Eleans to cultivate some land taken from certain 
Arcadian tribes, against whom the Lepreans had assisted 
the Eleans, 421 3.c. Taking advantage of the occasion 
of the Peloponnesian war, the Lepreans ceased paying, 
and the Eleans accordingly tried to compel them. “ The 
Lepreans then had recourse to the Lacedaemonians, who © 
undertook to arbitrate. The Eleans suspected that they 
would not have fair play at their hands ; they therefore 
disregarded the arbitration and ravaged the Leprean . 
territory. Nevertheless, the Lacedaemonians went on 
with the case, and decided that Lepreum was an inde- 
pendent State, and that the Eleans were in the wrong. 
As their award was rejected by the Eleans, they sent a 
garrison of hoplites to Lepreum.” ! . 
Between Paros A religious controversy between Paros and Naxos was 
and Naxos, . : : eee , 
referred to a tribunal of Eretrian judges, ro “Eperprewy 
duarrypiov, and a conciliation, cvAAvows, was effected.” 
Between Argos The Mantineans officiated in an arbitration between 
Achaea Argos and the Achaeans. Aratus, the commander of 
the Achaean confederacy, had made a hurried march on 
Argos, as Plutarch relates, and then retired, thus expos-— 
ing the Achaeans to the charge of making a warlike 
invasion in time of peace,—...s éy etpyvy modemov 
eFernvoxact.® ‘The complaint was submitted to Mantinean 
judges ; and, as Aratus did not make an appearance, 
Aristippus, who was the Argive representative, won his 
cause, and secured the imposition of a fine of thirty 
minae upon the Achaeans.4 ; 


















1Thuc. v. 31: ...08 & érpdrovto mpds trots Aakedaipovious. 

x 4 8 Pf 5) , e , € "H xX a Me, 
kat dSixns Aaxedatpoviors éritpamreions tbrorornravTes ot eloe py 
icov eLev, avevtes THY eritporiy Aerpeatav tiv ynv eremov. ot OE 
AaxeSarpdvior ovdey Aocov édixacav, abrovdpous eivar Aerpedtas Kal 
~ s ~ ~ ‘ " 
dduxetv "HXéeiovs, Kat ws ovK eupervavTwvy TH éexiTpoTH Ppouvpay 
OmditOv éoerepwav és Aémpeor. 


2 Corp. inscrip. Graec. 2265. 3Plut. Arat. 25. 


4 Tbid.: Kat Sixnv éxyxov éxt tovTw tapa Mavrivevowy, nv ’"Aparov 
py wapovtos ’Apiotimmos cide Sudkwv Kal pvov ériyOn TprdKovra, 
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_ Asettlement of the disputes between the Eleans and Between the 
the Achaeans was effected by a celebrated athlete, Pan- (isans and the 
tarces, an Elean, who seems, however, to have officiated 

as a mediator rather than as an arbitrator. Pausanias 

‘says that the inscription on the statue of Pantarces stated 

‘that the monument was an offering of the Achaeans, 

because he made peace between them and the Eleans, 

and procured the release of the prisoners on both sides. 

In a boundary dispute between the Eleans and the Between the 
Arcadians, it is related that judgment was pronounced soared OE 
by one Pyttalus, an Elean, who had been a victor in a 
boxing-match in the Olympic games.” 

In the reign of Antigonus, the inhabitants of Lebedos, Between 
having been compelled to abandon their country, settled yo00"°* *"* 
at Teos; whereupon certain difficulties arose between 
them and the other inhabitants of Teos. Mytilene was 
appointed by Antigonus to act as arbitrator, and the 
differences in question were amicably adjusted.° 

Pausanias mentions a report that when Damophon Between Elis 
was the sovereign of Pisa, he inflicted serious injuries *** 
on the Eleans, but that on his death, the Pisans dis- 
claimed, as a State, any share in his misdeeds, and were 
ready to make peace ; whereupon their differences were 

‘settled by sixteen women chosen from among the eldest 
and most distinguished in rank and reputation in the 
sixteen cities then existing in Elis.‘ 


* Pausan. vi. oe Tlavrdpxnv de "HAétov ’Axavav d.vaOnjo. 
elvan 7d emiypappo. TO en” avT@ gynow' eipyvnv te yap ’Ayxauots 
 Touno at kat ’"HXelous avrov, Kal dco. Tap’ dpporepov ToAepovvTwv 
eadrdxeray, aderiv kat todros yever Oar Sv adrov. 
 2Pausan. vi. 16. 8. 

$P. Le Bas, Voyage archéologique, v°. partie, no. 86. 

4 Pausan. v. 16. 4: Aapodhavrd pace TUpavvovvTa EV Tlioy ToAAGd 

Te épydoac Bau kal yaderd *HAciovs" ws dé ereAevryoev 6 Aapopar, 
ov yap 87) ot Tucaior TUvEXwpovv peréxetv Snpooig TOU TUpavvov Tov 

 dpaprnpdrov, Kai ws dperra, Kat "HAeious éyévero karadver Bau TO 
& avrovs éyxAjpara, oUTWs exxaldena oiKoUpevov THVEKAUTE ere év 
‘7 "Hieig ToAewv yuvaika ad’ Exdorys cihovro Sua Averv 7a Sudpopa, 
soguow ares HrArkig TE i mperBurdrn Kat d£uopare Kat oe) TOV 
: Tori mpoeixev... ard TOUTwY pev at  yovaiKes otocar Tov méAcwv 
jeg SiadAayas mpds "HiXciovs éxoincar. 
K 





Between 
Athens and 
Oropus. 
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a 

This report, however, is probably as much legendary — 
as the Homeric account of Arete, the wife of Alcinous, 
king of the Phaeacians, who is said to have assisted her 
friends’ husbands to settle their disputes.! 

The Athenians having, through pressure of necessity, | 
made a pillaging expedition against Oropus, the Oropians ~ 
appealed to the Roman senate (156 B.c.), who nominated 
the Sicyonians as arbitrators, with the instruction that 
they should impose a fine on the offenders in prone 
tion to the injury that had wantonly been inflicted. 
The Athenians failed to send a representative at the 
hearing of the cause, and accordingly the Sicyonians 
sentenced them to pay a fine of five hundred talents ; 
but on the petition of the Athenians (151 B.c.), 
who despatched to Rome the celebrated embassy con- 
sisting of the three philosophers, Diogenes, pipe 
and Carneades, the Roman senate reduced the sum 
to a hundred talents.2 Even this fine was not 
paid; and subsequently the Oropians consented to~ 
receive an Athenian garrison, and to give hostages. — 
The failure to carry out this arrangement, as Bar-— 
beyrac points out, was the cause later of a war 
between the Romans and the Achaeans,—a war which © 
put an end to what liberty there had still remained — 
in Greece.’ 

It may be mentioned that though we perceive in this 
case apparently an exercise of sovereign power on the 
part of Rome, yet, at bottom, it was a case of arbitration © 
proper, on the ground that Rome was not at the time — 


ow ene we 


1 Hom. Odyss. vil. 74: 
olor 7 €v ppovenor, Kat avdpdor veixea Aveu, 
2 Pausan. Vil. II. 4-5: LuKveoveoe pev oby ovK adiKopéevots és KaLpOV — 
Tis Kpirews "AOnvaious (npiav mevtakdow. TéAavTa ériBdddovor" 
‘Popaiov d¢ 7 Bovdy Senbeiow AOnvaios adios rAnv taddvrov © 
Exatov Tv GAAnV Cypiav. 


8 Barbeyrac, op. cit. i. no. 437, p. 397: “ L’inexécution de ce traité — 
fut une sémence, qui quelques années aprés, donna occasion 4 une — 
guerre des Romains contre les Achéens, dont les suites entrainérent — 
la perte de tout ce qui restait de liberté dans la Gréce.” 
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at war with Athens, nor was Greece yet reduced to a 
Roman province.! 

There had been several disputes, some dating from Between 
very early times, between Priene and Samos, as to the grerean¢ 
possession of some territory situated on the Asiatic 
coast. About the middle of the sixth century B.c., a 
difference between them was settled by Bias, one of the 
seven sages of Greece; two centuries later, Lysimachus 
acted as arbitrator between them ;? afterwards Antiochus 
Theos intervened, and despatched a number of com- 
missioners; then Ptolemaeus Philometor arbitrated; 
and finally, about 135 B.c., a commission of Rhodian 

judges officiated, under the authority of the Romans.® 
_ An inscription, found in Delos in the temple of Between 
Apollo, presents a convention between Lato and Olus ets 
_ (latter half of second century B.c.), agreeing to refer all 

their disputes of whatever nature they may be to the 
arbitration of Cnossus. It provides for the setting up 

of steles recording the compact in the temple at Delos. 
Cnossus was to deliver judgment within six months, 

and was empowered to cause the decision to be 
engraved on steles, and to have the latter deposited in 
Crete within thirty days. The judgment pronounced 
_and recorded by the Cnossians was ever to have the 

force of law; so that henceforth every grievance, to 
which the said judgment relates, was to be terminated. 
Copies of the present convention were to be sent to 
Cnossus, and also exchanged between Lato and Olus. 
The contending parties engaged to submit to the con- 
vention, and to the arbitral judgment, under penalty of 

a specified fine; and provision was made for the recovery 
thereof in case of failure to acquiesce in the decision 


1Cf, the next chapter, where are mentioned other cases of arbitra- 
tion between Greek communities, but as conducted under Roman 
sovereignty. 

2Cf. Corp. inscrip. Graec. 2254. 


3Cf. Corp. inscrip. Graec. 2905; Dittenberger, Sy//. inscrip. Graec. 
241; Newton and Hicks, Collection of ancient Greek inscriptions in 
the British Museum, pt. iii. no. 405. 


Arbitration by 
the city of 


Cnidus 


between two 
citizens of Cos 
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of the arbitrators. The contracting parties, including - 
the people of Cnossus, reserved to themselves the 
liberty to modify the treaty, if so found desirable after- 
wards; and such modifications were to have juridical 
force.' 

To conclude these examples of Greek arbitration, it 
will be particularly instructive to refer to a case which 
occurred some time in the second century B.c. This 


and the city of instance will further illustrate the rules of procedure — 


Calymna. 


(obviously based for the most part on Attic private 
law) which have been briefly mentioned above ; it will, 
moreover, present certain novel points, and, above all, © 
it will show to what a remarkably advanced stage of 
development the arbitral institution had already attained © 
in antiquity, and how carefully the interests of justice - 
were safeguarded. The source of this information is an 
inscription? on a white marble stele, which was dis- 
covered by Mr. (afterwards Sir) C. T. Newton on the 
site of the temple of Apollo in Calymna (an island 
between Leros and Cos, in the Sporades group), and 
is now in the British Museum. 

Two citizens—probably bankers—of Cos having lent 
a sum of money to the city of Calymna, their represen- 
tatives now claimed thirty talents; and, it appears, the 
defendant city pleaded a set-off. In the formal con- 


1 Michel, no. 28.—Cf. T. Homolle, in Bulletin de corresp. hellén. 
vol. iii. (1879), pp. 290-312, where there is a translation, together 
with a commentary.—Perhaps the most interesting provision is the — 
mutual undertaking on the part of Lato and Olus to accept the 
arbitral decision, under penalty of a fine of ten talents payable to 
Cnossus. ‘This is seen in ll. 34-36 of the inscription : 

.. of re Adriot «at of ’OASvti01 Tots Kvwoious Exdrepor dpyupiw *A-— 
AeLavdpeiwv tardvrov deka [ép’ B]e Eupeviovts ev rovTw(t) T(t) eyypod-— 
w(t) Kal ev Tots KpiOévor bd Tas TOAKO]s. 

2C. T. Newton, Collection of ancient Greek inscriptions in the British 
Museum, pt. ii. no. 299, pp. 84 seg.; Bulletin de corr. hellén. vol. x. 
(1886), pp. 235 seg.; Dareste, Haussoullier, and Reinach, Recueil 
des inscrip. jurid. grecques, pt. i. pp. 158 seg. (the latter is practically 
a reproduction of the one immediately preceding, each containing, 
besides the text, a translation and commentary by M. Dareste).—Cf. - 
E. Sonne, De arbitris externis..., Pp. 49 5€g. 
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tract, ovyypady, relating to the original transaction, 
provision was evidently made for the submission of any Compromise 
dispute arising out of the said agreement to the arbitra- "5° 
tion of the city of Cnidus (the weAuw ékxAnTos), one of 
the principal Doric cities of Caria. Accordingly the 
_ question was there brought before a body of 204 jurors, 
presided over by the strategoi. (A similar judicial 
assembly of 151 judges officiated in the case of Megara 
arbitrating between Corinth and Epidaurus, c. 250 B.c.,’ 
and a still larger body of 600 judges in that of Miletus 
arbitrating between Sparta and Messene, 140 B.c.”) 
The contending parties, here described as avriduo:,® were 
represented by advocates (cvjyopor,—ovvayopa in the 
inscription), whose number was limited to four on each 
side, and who were also permitted to give evidence,— 
an arrangement which was not, however, foreign to 
Greek common law practice : 

...cvvaydpous S€ e£éoro ExaTtépors 

mapéxer Oa Téropas eFéoTw Se kal paptupéev Tols cvvaydpors.* 

The litigants were also permitted to bring with them 
their own clerks or secretaries (ypaumarevs),” whose duty 
it was to recite the documents before the tribunal. 

The various steps of the procedure were regulated Order of 
by specific provisions. The judges, in the first place, Proc*ss® 
took an oath solemnly engaging to pronounce a just 
and unprejudiced sentence. Then each of the parties 
made an affidavit,—a proceeding described in the 
epigraphic record as avtwyocia (which bears a close 
analogy to the /itis contestatio of Roman jurisprudence). 

The decrees of the two cities, as well as other public 
documents relating to the cause, were produced from 
the municipal archives (é« dauociov), and, after they 
had been duly sealed, were delivered to the presiding 


1See supra, p. 142. 2 See infra, p. 163. 
8Cf. Plato, Phaedrus, 273c, where the term is applied to parties 
to an ordinary suit. 


4 Newton, Jc. cit. ll. 18-19. 
5 Cf. the ypodeds in the Melos-Cimolos arbitration, supra, p. 141. 
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strategoi, who broke the seals and transferred the docu- — 
ments to the suitors. The evidence on both sides was © 
also laid before the court prior to the commencement 
of the pleadings,—to which a limit was set by certain © 
measurements of the clepsydra. This evidence was of 
two kinds: firstly, oral, given personally by those 
witnesses (uaprupia) who were able to be present in — 
Cnidus, the mode of laying it before the court being by — 
examination-in-chief and cross-examination (which would 
follow from the expression avaxpiows*); secondly, written — 
evidence, consisting of depositions made on oath (éxuap-— 
tupia,—in the inscription éyuaptupia) before the pros- 
tates? in each town, on a fixed day, by those who 
swore that they could not attend the court. Any of 
the parties to the suit had a. right to be present whilst 
these depositions were being made. Further, full 
opportunities were afforded for the examination of 
accounts; and all subjects of the defendant city who had 
occasion to proceed to Cos for this purpose, or in con- 
nection with the obtaining of necessary evidence, or 
challenging the depositions of their opponents, received 
a safe-conduct (aeadea), which protected them from 
any seizure that might otherwise be attempted by the 
plaintiffs in satisfaction of their claim. 
tots 5€ mapayevouevors Kadvp- 
viwv eis Kav éri trav érdxovow tav paptupiay aol padcav ddr- 
w év K@ PuiXivos.3 

When the necessary depositions had been duly drawn 
up, the prostates affixed the seal of the city thereto, 
and the parties, if they chose, could add their own 
seals to the same. Then the prostates of the two 
towns exchanged copies of the depositions with each 


1'Thus, in a private action or prosecution in Athens the archons 
were said dvdxpwiv Sidovar or trapadiddvar.—Cf. Plato, Laws, ix. 
8558; Charmides, 176. 

2Cf, vol. i. pp. 162 seg. 

8 Newton, dc. cit. ll. 42-4.—This Philinos, acting on behalf of © 
the young plaintiffs, was empowered, under the circumstances, to 
grant such assurances of inviolability. 
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-° other (which had to be done within twenty days), and 
"at once furnished also the litigants with copies. 

ht ” Finally, the judges, after hearing the claim, inspect- 
| the documents, and weighing the evidence, pro- 
anced by 126 votes to 78 in favour of Calymna, the 
_ defendant city, which forthwith caused the decision to 
_ be engraved on a stele, and to be deposited in the 

tl pele of Apollo. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION IN ROME 


As the Hellenic race was supreme in intellectual power, 
in artistic taste, in philosophical speculation, so the 
Romans were pre-eminent in juristic, administrative, 
and military affairs. The aim of Rome was the estab- 
lishment of a universal empire; every means was 
resorted to for the attainment of that object, and all 
proceedings that might conceivably jeopardize her 
prospects were avoided or carefully veiled. Hence, in 
her earlier history, when her empire was yet in the 
course of making, and her policy was more or less 
subject to uncertain consequences, Rome did not 
recognize international arbitration, and, in any particular 
case, would have been very loth to submit to it. Only 
in her later history, when her domination was assured, 
and her might unquestioned did the practice of arbitra- 
tion arise, and become frequent; but then it was not 
so much her own disputes with other peoples that were 
submitted to arbitral tribunals, but rather those between 
cities and communities that had been worsted by her 
in the field, or were otherwise obliged to acknowledge 
her suzerainty. Conquest brought peace, and peace 
favoured arbitration. At the very height of Rome’s 
power, under Augustus, for example, the blessings of 
peace were often celebrated. It was then also that 
certain antithetical elements manifested themselves in 
Roman life,—a recognition of the paramount virtue 
and duty of patriotism, together with a widespread 
notion of the beneficence of cosmopolitanism; and an 
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all-absorbing consciousness of the supreme arbitrament 
of war, together with clear signs of a pacific disposition. 
Indeed, Rome had, as a French writer has observed, 


_ two souls: a Roman soul which represented her true 


nature, and a Greek soul which was borrowed; and, 
hence, we find her civilization presenting certain strange 
aspects.’ 

Rome was always ready to act as a mediator between 
foreign States,—though invariably with some ulterior 
motive.” First the senate, and afterwards the emperor, 
were fain to adjudicate in foreign controversies. In 
disputes arising out of the administration of provincial 
governors, or those generally between the various com- 
munities subjected to the Roman authority, the senate, 
or the emperor, as the case may be, was usually the 
first, and always the final, judge. Occasionally when 
alien peoples agreed to refer territorial disputes to the 
arbitration of the senate, Roman policy readily dis- 
covered some pretext or other for a more thorough 
intervention, and, subsequently, for taking possession 
herself of the territory in question. And so when, 
ultimately, the ‘ pax Romana’ was established practically 
in the whole known world, and Rome became its auto- 
cratic mistress, international arbitration in the strict 
juridical sense of the term—that is, implying a volun- 
tary submission to an impartial tribunal of conflicts 


_ between independent States—was~ naturally rendered 


impossible. 

There are, however, several cases of interstatal 
arbitration which it will be of advantage to consider 
here, as some of them, in a sense, show an advance on 
the previously cited examples in Greece, and a further 
approximation to modern conceptions, inasmuch as 
they are more strictly ‘international,’—at least, from 


1M. Revon, L’arbitrage international (Paris, 1882), pp. 90-91: 
“Rome a deux 4mes: une Ame romaine, qui est sa vraie nature, et 
une 4me grecque, empruntée ; de 1a certains aspects bizarres de sa 
civilisation.” 


2Cf. Liv. xliv. 14. 


Kinds of 
Roman 
arbitrations. 


Cases of 
international 
arbitration. 


Between 
Delphi, 
Amphissa, etc. 


Between 
Antiochus III. 
and 

Eumenes II. 
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an ethnographical point of view, if not entirely from a ~ 
political. These cases may—adopting the division of — 
a recent Italian writer’—be suitably arranged into — 
three classes: international, federal, and administrative — 
controversies. ° 

Amongst international arbitrations the following may 
be mentioned : 

In the arbitration between Delphi and Amphissa, — 
Myon, and Anticyra,? 191 B.c., the award was delivered 
by the Aieromnemones,* and afterwards confirmed by the 
whole Amphictyonic Council. The proceedings that 
were adopted are not known with any degree of 
certainty. Either the Roman senate was invited by the 
disputants to officiate, or they referred their difference 
to the consul Acilius. Though the designs of Rome 
were at this time already being put into operation, 
Greece had not yet been reduced to a Roman province. 

The battle of Magnesia, 190 3.c., where Lucius 
Scipio completely overthrew Antiochus, finally decided 
the fate of Asia for the entire duration of the Roman 
empire. In the regulation of Asiatic affairs which 
followed, Antiochus was obliged to renounce his pre- 
tensions to any portion of Asia Minor, and to cede all 
his possessions in Europe; and, besides, numerous 
additional restrictions and prohibitions were imposed 
upon him. By way of compensation, however, the 
Romans bestowed on him the title of a friend of the 
Roman commonwealth, ‘amicus populi Romani,’* which 


1. de Ruggiero, L’arbitrato pubblico... to which work the present 
writer is largely indebted for the remaining portion of this chapter. 

2 Some of these instances, of course, might well be considered, from 
a certain point of view, as Greek examples related to those of the 
previous chapter. 

3 Ruggiero, pp. 232 seg.3 Corp. inscrip. Lat. il. 567 (7303); Corp. 
inscrip. Graec. i. 1711.—Cf. J. Schmidt, Beitrége zur Herstellung 
dreier delphischer Urkunden (in Hermes, vol. xv, 1880, pp. 275-288). 

4As to the part of these functionaries in the Amphictyonic 
Council, see supra, p. 6. | 


5 Liv. xxxviii. 38; Polyb. xxii. 26. 1. 
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thus implied his independence. Eumenes, king of 
_ Pergamus, who had sided with Rome, received Lydia 
and Phrygia, Mysia and Lycaonia, the greater part of 
_ the peninsula of Asia Minor, and he was independent 
_ de iure, but de facto under Roman protection. Subse- 
quently a dispute arose between Eumenes and Antiochus? 
_as to whether Pamphylia lay on this side of or beyond 
the Taurus, and therefore whether it belonged to the 
_king of Pergamus, or to the king of Syria. 

It appears that the controversy was first referred to 
Gnaeus Manlius Volso, who, ceasing to be consul in 
188 B.c., remained as proconsul in Asia to complete 
his command.2 The settlement of the conflict being 
_ beyond his power, he submitted it to the senate, as the 
only competent authority. L. Cornelius Scipio was 
_ accordingly despatched to Asia as a special commissioner ; 
and whether his award was pronounced in accordance 
with the senate’s instructions, or was given on his own 
responsibility is not definitely known. In any case, it 
would seem that Pamphylia was not adjudged to either 
of the contending parties, because some twenty years 
later, 169 B.c., we find it sending ambassadors to Rome 
_ as an independent State.* 

In 189 B.c., Sparta endeavouring to occupy Las, a Between 
maritime city of Laconia, the latter complained to the 7 ygans, 
_ Achaean league, whose head Philopoemen demanded !easve. 
_ the surrender of the instigators ; and, failing to obtain 
them, he made war on Sparta. The old state of 
property was then re-established there, the laws of 
Lycurgus were superseded by Achaean laws, and the 
fortifications were pulled down, 188 3.c. Ambassadors 
then arrived in Rome from Sparta to protest against 
these proceedings, and from Achaea to justify them. 
Roman mediation proved to be of little avail; for, 

‘Ruggiero, pp. 238 seg.; Polyb. xxi. 48; Liv. xxxvili. 39; 
XXX1X. 22. 

2 Liv. xxxvilil. 35, 373; Polyb. xxii. 24, etc. 


SLiv. xliv. 14: “...Pamphylii legati coronam auream... in 
curiam intulerunt. ...” 


Between 
Cnossus and 
Gortyna. 
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later, the senate was invited by all parties to arbitrate? 


in the entire dispute,—‘an annoying task,” says _ 
Mommsen, ‘‘ which was the righteous punishment of © 


the sentimental policy that the senate had pursued.’’? 


In 184 B.c. Appius Claudius Pulcher, along with other — 
commissioners, was despatched to Greece, and in the © 
general assembly convened at Clitortum, in Arcadia, — 
caused to be cancelled the sentence of death that had — 


been passed on two Spartan emigrants, but referred the 
main questions at issue to Rome. The senate again 


charged Appius Claudius together with Q. Caecilius © 
Metellus, and T. Quinctius Flamininus to adjudicate. — 
The award pronounced by them was to the effect that 


Sparta should re-enter the Achaean league, that she 
should be permitted to reconstruct her fortifications, 


and re-establish the Lycurgan institutions, and that the © 


Achaean league should no longer exercise criminal 
jurisdiction over the Spartans. It was also ordered 
that this sentence should be committed to writing, and 
signed both by the Lacedaemonians and the Achaeans, 
—‘scribique id decretum et consignari a Lacedaemoniis 
et Achaeis.”’ 3 

Gortyna had deprived Cnossus of a portion of its 
territory called Licastium and Diatonium. It is probable 
that the two cities in the first place applied to Rome to 
settle their difference, and that the senate afterwards 
referred the question to the Roman commissioners 
who were then in Greece, 184 B.c.* Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, after his arrival in Crete, gave his decision in 
favour of Cnossus. From the words of Polybius, kat 
Tomorapéevwv Noyous vmep TouTwy ..., 1t would seem that it 
was a kind of compromise, effected through the media- 
tion of Claudius. 


1 Ruggiero, pp. 240 seg. Liv. xxxix. 33, 37, 48; Pausan. vii. 9. 5. 

2 Rim. Gesch. vol. i. p. 750: “... eine Belastigung, die die gerechte 
Strafe fiir die befolgte sentimentale Politik war.” 

8 Liv. xxxix, 48. 

4 Ruggiero, pp. 244 seg.; Polyb. xxii. 19. 1 (xxiii, 15). 

5 xxiii. 15. 
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Sparta and Megalopolis! had a territorial dispute, Between 
which they submitted to Callicrates. His decision was } eae 
not accepted by Sparta, which applied to the Achaean 
league. The latter imposed a fine on Sparta, which still 
_ refused to give up the contested territory, but offered to 
submit to Roman arbitration. The senate accordingly 
deputed two of its members to decide the cause, 164 B.c. 

It may be here mentioned that later Diaeus, the 
Achaean strategus, in order to divert public attention 
from an act of corruption committed by him, incited 
the confederation to commence hostilities against Sparta, 
ostensibly on the ground that the Spartans in their 
previous boundary dispute had instead of appealing to 
the council of the league, violated its laws by despatch- 
ing a private embassy to Rome.’ 

The controversy of the year 159 B.c. between Athens Between 
and Delos * was of a private international character. The puSt**"" 
Roman arbitrators pronounced in favour of the Achaean 
league, and recognized its judicial competence with 
regard to the various confederates. Thus, Polybius 
relates that after Delos had been granted to Athens, 
the Delians removed to Achaea; and having been en- 
rolled members of the confederacy, they wished to have 
their claims against the Athenians decided according 
to the convention existing between the Achaean league 
and Athens. The Athenians, however, denied their 
right to plead under that engagement ; accordingly, the 
Delians asked leave of the Achaeans to make reprisals 
on the Athenians. The latter despatched ambassadors 
to Rome in connection with this matter, and obtained a 
decision to the effect that judgments pronounced by the 
Achaeans, in accordance with their laws, concerning the 
Delians possessed juridical validity and binding force,— 
@\aBov aTroKpioty, Kuptas eivat Tas Kara TOUS VO{LOUS yeyevy- 

Mévas Tapa Tois "Axaois oikovouias wept Tov Andlov.* 


1 Ruggiero, pp. 246 seg. Cf. Polyb. xxxi. 9. 
2 See supra, p. 27. 3 Ruggiero, p, 248. 
4 Polyb. xxxii. 17. 
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Between The difference between Melitaea and Narthacius! — 

Netthadan* (150-146 B.c.) referred to the occupation of a certain | 
territory by Narthacius. The latter claimed that it was © 
recognized in 196 B.c. by the proconsul, T. Quinctius 
Flamininus as belonging to Narthacius; but the © 
Melitaeans contended that its occupation by them was © 
established after that, and that, moreover, the territory © 
had been theirs from time immemorial. An inscription, — 
engraved on both sides of a stone tablet found in © 
Thessaly, gives the translation of a senatusconsult ~ 
relating to the contending claims. First, there is a ~ 
preamble, added at the instance of Narthacius, showing ~ 
the date of the decree of the senate, and its publication ~ 
by the magistrates of Thessaly and of Narthacius. 
Then follows a summary of the claims advanced before © 
the senate by the deputies of Melitaea, after that the — 
same in the case of Narthacius, and finally the decision ~ 
of the senate. : 

Between Owing to the territorial controversy between Hiera- ~ 

Hierapytna 

andItanos, 4 pytna and Itanos (138-132 B.c.),” war broke out between ~ 
them. On an appeal of Hierapytna to Rome, the ~ 
senate despatched to Crete Servius Sulpicius together 
with other commissioners, and an arrangement in — 
favour of Hierapytna was arrived at. But it is not © 
clear whether these proceedings were of the nature of 
mediation or of arbitration proper. Itanos did not © 
acquiesce, and applied to the senate to reconsider the ~ 
question, which was thereupon referred to the city of — 
Magnesia, with instructions embodied in a senatus- — 
consult. Magnesia decided in favour of Itanos, but ~ 
Hierapytna again appealed to Rome. The case was 
then submitted to the same city, whose assembly (djmos) 
nominated a body of seventeen arbitrators presided over — 
by a certain sacred official (vewxdpos). There is no © 
record of their sentence. 





25 dis a. 





1 Ruggiero, pp. 251 seg.—Cf. Willems, Le sénat de Ja rép. rom. vol. i. 
pp. 708 seg. 
2 Ruggiero, pp. 259 seg.; Corp. inscrip. Graec. 2561 b (in add.). 
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Next may be mentioned some examples of federal, 
or quasi-international, controversies which were sub- 
mitted to arbitration. Substantially these offer but little 
difference from the cases of international arbitration that 
have just been considered. Of the three kinds of arbi- 
tration relating to Rome, the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes partook of a politico-diplomatic character, 
that of administrative differences was purely an act of 
government on the part of Rome, whilst the adjustment 
of federal controversies occupied an intermediate position 
between these, much in the same way as hegemony lay 
_ between dominion on the one hand, and protection on 
the other.’ Federal arbitration did not possess to the 
same extent the voluntary character of international arbi- 
tration ; for the Roman federal system was not based 
on perfect political equality of the allied States. Still, 
it exhibited the formal characteristics of a true arbitral 
procedure. 

The federal controversy between Aricia and Ardea? 
(446 B.c.) is the most ancient in Roman history, and 
was submitted to the arbitral judgment of Rome. 
Aricia was one of the members of the Latin confedera- 
tion. The decision given in favour of the latter caused 
internal dissensions in Ardea ; the people were desirous 
of joining the Volsci, whilst the nobility adhered to 
Rome. Hence the Romans taking advantage of this 
intestine strife despatched a band of colonists to Ardea, 
and distributed amongst them the lands of those who 
were opposed to Rome (442 B.c.). 

Dionysius relates that the Aricini and the Ardeates 
having often fought for a tract of contested land, and 
being worn out with frequent losses, referred their 
difference to the arbitration of the Romans. At the 
assembly of the people, one Scaptius, a plebeian, pointed 


1Cf. Ruggiero, p. 76: “ L’arbitrato federale non é un puro atto 
di governo, come l’amministrativo, né politico-diplomatico, come 
Pinternazionale; esso sta tra l’uno e laltro, nella stessa guisa che 
Pegemonia sta tra il protettorato e il dominio.” 


2 Tbid. pp. 268 seq. 


Cases of 
federal 
arbitration. 


Between 
Aricia and 
Ardea. 


Between 
Carthage and 
Massinissa. 
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out that the parties admitted that the territory in 
question formerly belonged to Rome. The consuls, on 


account of this suggestion, were afraid that the event of © 


the trial would prove neither just nor becoming, if the 
Roman people, after they had been chosen umpires by 


others, should take away the contested land from the 
litigants without ever having claimed it, and adjudge it — 


to themselves. Ultimately, however, by the votes of 


the people it was declared that the disputed territory 


belonged to Rome.? 


Mommsen, speaking of the liability to disunion of the 


Romano-Latin league, due partly to the increase of the 


Roman hegemony, and partly to particular acts of — 


odious injustice perpetrated by the leading community, 
—‘‘zum Theil in einzelnen gehassigen Ungerechtig- 
keiten der fthrenden Gemeinde’ *—mentions an 
instance of the latter in the infamous sentence of arbi- 
tration between the Aricini and the Rutuli of Ardea,— 
‘‘der schmahliche Schiedsspruch zwischen den Aricinern 
und den Rutulern.”’ 4 

In the Roman treaty of peace with Carthage,’ it had 
been stipulated that the Carthaginians should retain 
their territory undiminished, and that the Numidians, 
under Massinissa, should hold such possessions as the 
latter or his predecessor had within the Carthaginian 
bounds ; and a further clause forbade the Carthaginians 
to make war on Roman allies. Hence, according to 
the letter of the treaty, Carthage was actually debarred 
from the right to expel Numidian aggressions. In 
193 B.C. the province of Emporiae on the lesser Syrtis, 
the wealthiest portion of Carthaginian territory, was 


* Dion, Hal, xi. 52: Tatra TOU LKarTiov Aeyovros aides ctoijet 
Tovs vITATOUS evOvporpevors, ws ovte Sikaov our’ evmpem es 4 SiKxn 
Ajwerat TEos, a av TLVva dpio Bytoupevny ig’ erépov Xopav Sixaoris 
aipeBeis 6 ‘Popatwv Sjpos, pnderote aitns dvTurovnodpevos éavT@ 
tpordikaoy Tovs audio PynTovvTas apeAdpevos. 


2 Tbid.: Kal yiyveras Taras Tals Yipors 6 “Pwpaiwy dSnuos THs 
dpdidayouv xwpas Ktpios.—Cf. Liv. iii. 71, 72; Ruggiero, p. 268. 


8 Rom. Gesch. vol. i. p. 346. 4 [bid. 5 Ruggiero, pp. 270 5¢9. 
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partly plundered by the Numidians, and partly even 
yseized by them; and continual encroachments and 
jseizure of larger territory followed. Carthaginian 
embassies again and again came to Rome, adjuring the 
Ecce either to allow them to defend themselves by 
arms, or to appoint a court of arbitration with power to 
ee: its award, or to regulate afresh the frontier. 
“Roman commissioners were sent to Africa; they made 
‘ _ investigations, but came to no decision. At most a 
‘kind of provisional judgment was given, mainly recog- 
jnizing the fact of possession (157 B.c.). Polybius points 
‘out that the decisions of Rome in_ these disputes 
jinvariably went against Carthage, not on the merits of 
ithe particular cases, but because the judges had regard 
jto their own country’s interests.’ 

_ Livy observes that the Carthaginians claimed the 
\disputed territory on the ground, firstly, that it had 
been the property of their ancestors, and, secondly, that 
jit was given to them by Syphax, who had expelled Gala, 
ithe father of Massinissa. But, on the other hand, 
| Massinissa urged that he had retaken possession of it 
jas part of his father’s kingdom, and held it under the 
law of nations, and that the advantage lay with him, 
‘both because of the merits of his cause, and of the fact 
iof present possession.” 

These arbitral proceedings were of a federal, rather 
ithan of a truly international, character, inasmuch as 
|Massinissa was a Roman. socius, and Carthage also a 
1Roman foederata. 

_ The historical accuracy of the boundary dispute Between 
stween Neapolis and Nola* (195-183 B.c.), submitted Nap°**"* 
tto the arbitration of Rome, has been doubted, but the 

ireasons suggested therefor are far from convincing. 

(Cicero refers to the discreditable conduct of the arbi- 

trator, who was said to have been Q. Labeo. The 

ireport is, says Cicero, that the senate appointed him 


a ~~ Soipee peal Ue Se Dar stot} 
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1 Polyb. xxxii. 2.—Cf. Liv. xxxiv. 62; xl. 17; xlii. 23, 24. 


2 Liv. xl. 17. 8 Ruggiero, pp. 276 seg. 
Il. L 
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arbitrator in a boundary controversy between Nola and 
Neapolis ; and having arrived at the contested territory, 
he advised the parties not to be greedy or grasping, and 
rather to retire than to push forward. They followed 
his counsel, and a belt of neutral land was left between 
them. So he fixed their frontiers according to their 
own suggestion, and awarded the unclaimed tract to the 
Roman people. ‘ This,” Cicero exclaims, “is surely 
deceit, and not arbitration,”—“‘ decipere hoc quidem es 
non iudicare.’ 1 | | 

Pisae* had been an ally of Rome from the year 
225 B.c., and Luna was in 177 B.c. established as a 
Roman colony in the former territory of the Apuani, 
and served to protect the frontier against the Ligurians. 
The cause of the dispute between the two towns was 
the assignment to colonists of Luna of lands situate 
within the territory of Pisae. The colonists maintained 
that the said lands had been allotted to them by the 
Roman commissioners charged with the partition thereof, 
whilst Pisae held that their occupation of it was unjusti= 
fiable. Accordingly, the Roman government sponta 
five arbitrators to investigate the allegations and t i 
settle the controversy. | 

The cities of Ateste and Patavium had a territorial” 
dispute which was referred to Caecilius, the proconsul, 
141 B.c. Both appear to have been allies of Rome ai 
the time.’ | 

The contest between Sparta and Messene* (140 B. cia 
A.D. 25) was also in reference to a territory,—a moun= 
tainous district described by Tacitus as the ‘ager 
Dentheliates.’ Both parties claimed this tract of land, 
and—what is a particularly interesting incident of the 
controversy—cited in their support the authority o 












1 De offic. i. 10.—Cf. Val. Max. vii. 3, 4 
2 Ruggiero, pp. 279 seg. ; cf. Liv. xlv. 13. 


8 Ibid. pp. 281 seg. 3 Corp. inscrip. Lat. v. 1491.—CE. Moma 
note in Corp. inscrip. Lat. i. p. 153. 3 


4 Ruggiero, pp. 283 seg.—Cf. Michel, 31 ; Dittenberger, 240. 
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ets and annalists.1_ Thus, as Tacitus says, whilst the 
BE sasemonians advanced extracts from history and 
“passages of ancient poetry, the Messenians produced an 
Yancient chart of the Peloponnese, showing its division 
“amongst the descendants of Hercules ; and this docu- 
jment, they alleged, showed that the ager Dentheliates, 
Swhere the temple of the Limnatidian Diana stood, had 
‘been allotted to the king of Messene. Further they 
spointed out that there were also extant inscriptions on 
sstone or brass tablets, which confirmed their claims. 
““If fragments of poetry and loose scraps of history 
“were to be admitted,” comments the Roman historian, 
“they had a fund of evidence more ample and directly 
in point.” ? 

This was a long-standing dispute between the two 
scities. Already in 338 B.c., after the battle of Chae- 
ronea, judgment had been given by Philip of Macedon 
jin favour of Messene, as a result of the finding of a 
court of arbitrators, including representatives from all 
yparts of Greece. More than a century later a similar 
Wwerdict was pronounced by Antigonus after he had 
“defeated Cleomenes of Sparta at the battle of Sellasia, 
m21 B.c. Afterwards a decree of L. Mummius was 
Nlikewise in favour of the Messenians. About 140 B.c. 
Sparta appealed to the Roman senate, which nominated 
he city of Miletus as arbitrator. Accordingly a court 
sof six hundred judges was established, who heard the 
aims and arguments of representatives from the con- 
tending parties ; and, it appears, by 584 votes against 
m6 it was decided that the territory in question having 
tbeen in the possession of Messene before the arrival of 
‘L. Mummius in that province ought therefore to be 




























1Cf. supra, p. 139, where the authority of Homer is invoked by 
Solon’s representative in the arbitration between Athens and Megara. 


' 2 Tacit. Aun. iv. 43: “Contra Messenii veterem inter Herculis 
»osteros divisionem Peloponnesi protulere, suoque regi Dentheliatem 
#grum, in quo id delubrum, cessisse ; monimentaque eius rei sculpta 
maxis et aere prisco manere. quodsi vatum, annalium ad testimonia 
mrocentur, plures sibi ad locupletiores esse.” 
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adjudged to the Messenians. Towards the end of th re 


Republic the conflict was revived ; and the proconsul, 
Atidius Geminus, arbitrated in pursuance of the instruc- 


tions of the senate. Finally in a.p. 25 both cities made 
a direct appeal to Rome through their ambassadors, and 
the senate pronounced its award in favour of Messene. 


Between A territorial dispute between Ateste and Mees | 

Vicetia. (135 B.c.) was settled by the proconsul Atilius Sarranus, 
who was appointed by the Roman government to 
officiate as arbitrator. ‘| 

Between The case of Genua and the Viturii? (117 B.C.) 


G d th 
Viti. involved important questions, apart from those oj 


boundaries. Genua was an ally of Rome, and th 
Viturii were in a condition of dependence with regard 
to Genua. The dispute arose partly as to the com= 
petence of the courts of Genua, and partly as to certain 
territories. Quintus Nuncius Rufus and his brother 
Marcus were appointed by Rome to arbitrate. Their 
award accordingly determined the limits of the ager 
publicus and the ager privatus, and also defined the 
rights and obligations of the Viturii with respect 


Genua. The sentence contained also a provision - : 


the effect that the litigants should again have recours 
to the same arbitral tribunal if differences of a similar 
kind afterwards arose between them. 
ea In a territorial dispute (49-47 B.c.) between Juba and 
Leptis Magna. Leptis Magna,’ situated on the greater Syrtis on th 
African coast, a decision was delivered adversely to thi 


claims of Juba, king of Numidia. 


Administrative Finally, as to the administrative arbitrations it may 


arbitrations. be said that they were of a more varied character toe 


the preceding, though the controversies in the mz 
arose out of the occupation of territory, and the 
payment of tribute. The position of the conflicti g 
parties was different from that of the States concerned 


1 Ruggiero, pp. 290 seg. ; Corp. inscrip. Lat. v. 3490 (i. 549). 
2 Ibid. pp. 291 seg. ; Corp. inscrip. Lat. v. 7749 (i. 199). 
3 [bid. pp. 297 seg.—Cf. Caesar, Bell. civ. ii. 38. 
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in international and federal arbitrations. They were 
“communities dependent on Rome, and therefore fell 
-within the circle of her own interests. Respecting 
"the political condition of the various peoples concerned 
‘in the three kinds of arbitration, the international 

examples involved independent States, the federal 
jexamples implied States that were dependent on Rome 

—de facto, but not de iure, whilst the administrative cases 

yrelated to cities in a state of dependence both de facto 

sand de iure. 

» The dispute between Pergamum, in Asia Minor, and Between 
ithe Roman publicani! (122-120 B.c.) as to a tribute 2 as orate at 
‘that had been imposed was settled by a consul or f™écani. 
praetor, assisted by a council of senators. 

The conflict between Oropus (on the eastern frontiers Between 

jof Boeotia and Attica) and the Roman pudlicani® Qropusand 
1(73 B.c.) related to the interpretation of a decree of #¥cani. 
Sulla, conferring certain territory on the temple of 
-Amphiaraus in Oropus. 

These two examples will perhaps suffice, as we are 


i but little concerned here with administrative arbitrations. 


: _ I Ibid. pp. 300 seg. 
2 Ibid. pp. 313 seg.—Cf. T. Mommsen, Der Rechisstreit zwischen 


\Oropos und den romischen Steuerpachtern (in Hermes, Berlin, vol. xx. 
(1888) pp. 268-287). 


_ %Further instances are given in Ruggiero, pp. 321 seg. 


CHAPTER XXII 
WAR: GROUNDS—DECLARATION 


Dangersof Ir has been asserted and reiterated that the ancients 


superficial : . 1 j 
comparison in lived amidst the ceaseless turmoil of war, that an 
ei interminable mutual hostility of nations was their 


normal and necessary condition, and that they held 
every alien to be essentially and inevitably an eyOpos 
or hostis, in the sense of a political or natural adversary. 
That there is some truth—indeed, a great deal—i | 
these asseverations cannot be denied; that much un-— 
reasoning exaggeration is involved has, it is hoped 
been made evident in the earlier chapters ‘of the present 
work. And it has also been demonstrated how and to” 
what extent fallacious conclusions, which vitiate the 
entire survey of the subject, are frequently arrived at 
from a too superficial consideration of ancient phrase- 
ology, even of the very expressions ¢x@pos and hostis, 
and the like. It has been shown, moreover, that L 
state of war was not invariably and of necessity implied 
in the absence of express compacts establishing peaceful” 
relationships between these or those communities. In_ 
tracing the development of international law, as in that 
of other branches of knowledge, there is manifested too” 
frequently the dangerous tendency in ardent eulogists” 
of our modern civilization to vilify and misrepresent— 
unwittingly though it may be—ancient conceptions and 
attainments. There is, of course, the contrary error ©: 
inordinately extolling antiquity to the disadvantage of : 
the modern age. In the interests of a true synthesis of 
historical knowledge, it behoves inquirers to give cach : 
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epoch its due, to institute comparisons fairly and dis- 

_ passionately, and not to allow their prepossessions or 
“innate preferences to seduce their reason and judicial 
sense. 

_ Now it was not at all considered by the ancient War was not 
- peoples that war was their normal condition. It was othe 
- admittedly their frequent condition; but, at least 

- amongst the Greeks and the Romans, certain clearly 

. defined causes were recognized as occasioning legitimate 

_ war, that is, war in the regular, political acceptation of 

the term. And in the absence of these causes, to 

' engage in warfare was conceived to be irregular, and 

~ forbidden by law and religion alike, and punishable by 

-the gods; so that in these circumstances both the 

_ divine sanction and the positive exerted a deterrent 
influence. 

Here and there in the ancient writings we find, no Different 
_ doubt, expressions relating to the necessity, the inevit- "=" 
ability of war. But such statements do not literally 

_ represent the customary, universal practice; they are 
rather, on the one hand, the outcome of a desire to 

_ justify these or those proceedings, which were impliedly 
recognized to be extraordinary and not representative of 

the usual conduct of peoples or individuals, or they are, 

on the other hand, a philosophical generalization in 
reference to the manifestations of life and nature. 
Thus Heraclitus designates war the mother of all things, . 

| modemos maTnp mavrwy, in the sense of its being the 

_ fundamental principle of all change, all development. 

| And so Cleinias, at the beginning of Plato’s Laws, 

| addressing the Athenian on the subject of Cretan 
institutions, and on the assumption that strife is 

- inevitable for the attaining of political exclusiveness and 

_ national self-completeness, says: ‘‘...In reality every 

' city is in a natural state of war with every other, not 
indeed proclaimed by heralds, but perpetual.” ? 

And yet just as warfare was often resorted to in 





1 Plato, Laws, i. 626: 79 8 épyw rdoas mpds tdoas Tas TodeLs 
> , 
_ del rodEmov akipuKTov Kata pio eivat.... 
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order to ensure such political and natural separatenessyg 
it tended, at the same time, to destroy exclusiveness, and 
what at first appeared to be ineradicable alienage. War 
was the means of bringing about a rapprochement 
between nations, between which, under ordinary circum __ 
stances, no pacific relationships existed. Thus before 
the Medic wars, the Hellenic races scarcely knew of ‘| 
the very existence of the Persians; after their wars. 
commercial intercourse commenced between them. In 
early society and civilization warfare and all-absorbing 
militarism were unavoidable. In tribal life, and in the 
earlier stages of national life, the struggle for material 7 
existence is more manifest, its necessity is more funda- 
mental ; there is, moreover, a constant conflict between 
self-sufficiency and self-expansion. And sopeace becomes — 
impossible. As Leist remarks, the history of the ascent — 
of civilization is at the same time the history of military | 
development ; for it has not been given to mankind to 
live in a condition of perpetual peace.! This principle — 
we find recognized in the political and philosophical” 
speculations of early writers, who expatiate on the ~ 
immanence and ubiquitous character of strife. And so | 
we find also modern writers erroneously concluding © 
from these theoretical generalizations that war was the — 
normal political condition of the ancient world. 
The religions of antiquity now make for war, now — 
for peace. Every nation considered that it possessed © 
the only true religion,—and consequently showed a 
contempt for foreign cults, for the aliens who practised ~ 
them, and for their territory and surroundings, which ~ 
were regarded as unclean and accursed. Thus the 
Hebrews had a ‘jealous God’ who, whilst being the 
creator of the entire world, made them his specially — 
‘chosen race.’ It was thought a great calamity to be- 


buried in a foreign country ; hence, the remains of Jacob” 
§ 
1B. W. Leist, Graco-italische Rechtsgeschichte, p. 430: “ Die — 
Geschichte der steigenden Civilisation ist zugleich die der steigenden ~ 
militirischen Ausbildung. Es ist der Menschheit nicht gegeben in — 
stetem Frieden dahinzuleben.” 
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and Joseph were to be transferred from Egyptian soil 
to the more sacred, and therefore more acceptable, 
Canaan.! Similarly, on the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus, the conquered preferred death to leaving their 
native land.2, The Egyptians jealously preserved their 
mysteries and religious initiations from alien contact. 
In the classification of living creatures, the Hindoos 
consigned aliens to a lower position than that of horses 
and elephants. The Zarathustrian theology of the 
Persians was based on the conception of the eternal 
conflict between Ormuzd, the god of light, and Ahriman, 
the god of darkness and evil ; and with the latter they 
associated foreign peoples. A similar attitude of ex- 
clusiveness and opposition is more or less found in 
the case of the Babylonians, the Assyrians, and the 
Phoenicians, who all apotheosized brute force. 

And in all this hostility, in all the warfare of the The gods and 
ancient communities, their respective gods necessarily “*"* 
participated ; and the attitude of the tutelary deities 
was very often a reflex of that of their votaries. It was 
not justice, but national passion, as Laurent says, which 
animated the gods in the conflict, for example, between 
the Greeks and the Trojans,—“ ce n’est pas la justice, 
mais la passion qui les pousse a favoriser les Grecs ou 
les Troyens.”* The armies engaged in the combat as 
much to protect their gods as to deliver their country ; 
and the gods were conceived likewise to take part in 
the hostilities, to assist and defend the nations they 
watched over, and to share in the work of destruc- 
tion. Thus Virgil represents the gods in their anger 
overthrowing Troy— 


“..divom inclementia, divom, 
has evertit opes sternitque a culmine Troiam.” ¢ 


and Neptune with his great trident shaking the walls 


1 Gen. xlvii. 29, 30; 1. 24. 2 Tacit. Hist. v. 13. 
3F. Laurent, Hist. du dr. des gens, vol. ii. p. 36. 
* Aen. ii. 602-3. 
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and foundations out of their places, and _ utterly 
destroying the city— 
“‘ Neptunus muros magnoque emota tridenti 


fundamenta quatit totamque a sedibus urbem 
eruit.” + 


The notion of the gods being present and applauding 
distinguished deeds of courage instigated the con- 
tending forces to perform acts of extraordinary valour 
and fury. ‘On se bat des deux cétés avec cet acharne- 
ment sauvage qui donne la pensée qu’on a des 
dieux pour soi et qu’on combat contre ces dieux 
étrangers.”* And the will of the gods, quite as much 
as the skill and the valour of the combatants, was 
thought to decide the destiny of battles. Thus 
Pausanias says that before the Spartans transgressed in 
the Messenian war by bringing about the treachery of 
Aristocrates the Arcadian, battles were decided by 
valour, and the will of God? And just as nations 
struggled amongst themselves for territorial aggrandize- 
ment, so the gods in their appropriation of various 
localities * sometimes fell into disagreement with each 
other. Thus we hear of a conflict between Poseidon 
and Athena as to the possession of Athens,’ and also of 
Aegina,® between Poseidon and Helios as to Corinth,’ 
between Poseidon and Hera as to Argolis,* and so on. 
If a city was conquered, it was universally believed that 
its own tutelary deities were vanquished with it. Virgil 
represents Juno as observing to Aeolus that the race 


1 Aen. ii. 610-612. 
2 Fustel de Coulanges, La cité ski, Si P. 242. 


8 Pausan. iv. 17. 3: mpiv dé 7) Tapavopijra Aaxedarpovious € és TOV 
Meconviwv mohepov Kat ‘Apurroxparous tov ’Apxddos tiv mpodociay 
ApeTy TE ob paxdpevor Kai THXaLS EK TOU Deo SuexpivovTo. 


4 Apollod. ili. 14. 

5 Apollod. ili. 14. I. 

6 Pausan. ii. 30. 6—Cf. supra, p. 129, as to arbitrations between gods. 
7 [bid. ii. 1. 6.—CE. supra, p. 129. 

8 [bid. ii. 15. 5. Cf. supra, p. 130. 
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she hated was sailing the Tyrrhene sea, and carrying 
Ilium and its conquered household gods into Italy : 


“ Gens inimica mihi Tyrrhenum navigat aequor, 
Ilium in Italiam portans victosque penates.”’ 


Still, there were unmistakable manifestations of a General 

pacific tendency induced also, as was said above, by ‘ae to 
religion, as well as by the doctrines of philosophers, 
and, most of all, by the necessities of travel and 
commercial relationships. Philosophers, moralists, and 
prophets alike condemned bellicose proclivities and 
national devotion to hostile enterprise. In the east 
personages like Isaiah and Ezekiel, Buddha, Lao-Tze, 
Confucius, and Mencius, denounced wars. Thus Lao- 
Tze, the old Chinese sage, says in that remarkable book 
of aphorisms, the Tao Teh King (‘Treatise of the way 
and of virtue’): ‘‘He who with reason assists the 
master of mankind will not with arms strengthen the 
empire. Where armies are quartered, briars and thorns 
grow.” ‘The more weapons the people have, the 
more troubled is the State” ; and of a similar character 
are many other utterances. 

In Greece, too, a peaceful and humane movement is Pacific 
clearly discernible. Ares (Mars) may be the god of Gores 
slaughter, the destroyer of cities, the rroAiropOos ;? but 
Athena (Lat. Minerva) is the protectress of cities, 
€pucirrons,°—the goddess of war too, it may be, but 
tempered by prudence. She abhors the savage love of 
war of Ares, and defeats him.’ She intervenes to put 
an end to the conflicts between Ulysses and the wooers, 
and exhorts the men of Ithaca to hold their hands from 
fierce fighting that they may be parted quickly without 
bloodshed. Ultimately, she became a goddess of peace, 
eipyvopopos. Again, with regard to the martial Ares it 
is worthy of note that Homer makes Zeus address him 


1 Aen, i. 68-69. 
2 Hesiod, Theog. 936; Hom. Iliad, v. 333, etc. 
8 Iliad, vi. 305. 4 Iliad, i, 2063; x. 244. 


® Thad, v. 84.0 3 xxi. 406. 6 Odyss, xxiv. 539 seg. 
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as the most hateful of all the gods that dwell in 
Olympus— 
€xPuorros Sé prot evar Oey ot "OAvpurov exovorw.} 


From about the middle of the fifth century 3.c. Elpmm, 
the goddess of peace, daughter of Zeus and Themis 
(the goddess of justice), was worshipped at Athens.” 
Throughout the Homeric poems we find emphatic 
expressions of pacific desires and inclinations, in spite of 
the heroic clash of arms. War is everywhere considered 
a calamity. Large sections of people are shown to be 
devoted to the cultivation of peace.* The Greeks and 
the Trojans alike rejoice in the settlement of their 
dispute by the less destructive single combat of Paris 
and Menelaus, and desire to return peacefully to their 
hearths and homes.* On the shield of Achilles are 
depicted scenes from country life, by the side of 
representations of warlike episodes.° Kings and princes, 
however ready they may be to exhibit their prowess in 
the fight, are none the less attached to the work in their 
fields.° 

The growth of cosmopolitan conceptions fostered 
still further the desire for peace and narmony between 
peoples. In many quarters, the older ideas of a narrow, 
political exclusiveness gave way to much wider views. 
Socrates, as Plutarch relates, objected to be considered 
a mere Athenian or a Greek ; he proclaimed himself a 
citizen of the world, ... ov« ’A@nvaios, ovde “EXAny, aAXa 
kdopuos eva.” Similarly, Diogenes being asked of what 
country he was replied that he was a citizen of the 
world,... epwrnPeis mwoOev ely, KoTpMoTOANITYS, én -8 and so 


1 Thad, v. 890. *Plut. Cim. 13. 

5 Odyss. viii. 246 seg. 4 Thad, ii. 134 seg., 283 5¢9. 
5 Tiiad, xviil. 550 seq. 

6 Tiiad, vi. 4243 Odyss. xxiv. 225 seg.3; cf. xvi. 140. 


7Plut. De exil. 5. —The word xécpuos is here obviously equivalent 
to KooporoXirys. 


8 Diog. Laert. Diogen. vi. 63. 
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Theodorus maintained that his country was the world, 
...¢€val Te Tatpidu Tov Koopov.. ‘Then, again, we find 
frequent alliances and confederations established for 
self-defence, for the maintenance of peace, for mini- 
mizing hostilities, and for the preservation of the 


balance of power. From various quarters came appeals Protests 
from time to time for the laying down of arms. Thus “8°"* 


Aristophanes supplicates the gods to abolish the 
arbitrament of the sword— 


“Hpeis te yap woAepovvtes ov Kepdaivoper,” 


as Hercules is made to say ; and at the risk of banish- 
ment he opposed the wars of Pericles, declaring that 
peace almost at any price was a greater advantage than 
a hundred disastrous victories;—and so on with many 
other pronouncements to the same effect. In the Laws 
of Plato, Cleinias (as was mentioned above) declared 
that every city was in a natural state of war ; but this 
is not Plato’s own declaration, Even then, war is here 
not really taken in the political, international sense. 
Subsequently, however, the Athenian, whom Cleinias 
thanks for many luminous suggestions, maintains, in 
answer to the inquiry whether victory in civil war or 
reconciliation is the better,? that war of any kind, either 
foreign or intestine, is not the best policy, and its 
necessity is to be deprecated ; but that peace with one 
another and good-will are best.4. And the same doctrine 
is affirmed by Plato on other occasions.6 And so Aris- 
totle says that the goal of war is peace, réAos yap... 
elon ev ToAEmov.® 


Coming to historians like Thucydides and Polybius, Polybius’ 
q advocacy o 


we find them equally emphatic in their whole-hearte 


1 Diog. Laert. Aristipp. ii. 99. 2 Birds, 15913 cf. Lysist. 1130 seg. 

SLaws, i. 6288: ...% gtdtas te Kal eipyvyns tro diadAayov 
yevouevns ottw Tois e£wOev rodAcuiows mpovéxey dvayKynv elvae Tdv 
Vouv ; 

4 [bid.: 76 ye pay dpiorov ovre 6 TOAEMOS OTE 7) OTATLS, GrEvKTOV 
Se 75 Sen Ojvat rovtwv, cipjvn Sé rpds dAAHAOvs aya Kal frroppoodvy. 

° Cf. Laws, vii. 803; viii. 829 a. 6 Polit. iv. 14. 
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advocacy of peace,—at least, so long as it be obtained 
with honour and justice. The main advantage to be 
derived from the prosecution of war, as Polybius 
claims, is the hope of subsequently establishing on a 
firmer basis the blessings of peace. To desist from 
war, and thus jeopardize or render impossible the 
securing of such pacific conditions, is alike a base 
and a disastrous policy. Thus, in reference to the 
oligarchical party of the Messenians who resolved not 
to make war against Philip, until, at least, Phigalia, a 
city on their frontier, was wrested from the Aetolians, 
Polybius thinks that this dilatory conduct showed great 
ignorance of their true interests. ‘I admit, indeed,” 
he says, ‘that war is a terrible thing ; but it is less 
terrible than to submit to anything whatever in order 
to avoid it. For what is the meaning of our fine talk 
about equality of rights, freedom of speech, and liberty, 
if the one important thing is peace? We have no good 
word for the Thebans, because they shrunk from fighting 
for Greece, and chose from fear to side with the Persians 
—nor indeed for Pindar, who supported their inaction 
in the verses : 


‘A quiet haven for the ship of State 
Should be the patriot’s aim, 
And smiling peace to small and great 
That brings no shame.’ 


For though his advice was for the moment acceptable, 
it was not long before it became manifest that his opinion 
was as mischievous as it was dishonourable. For peace, 
with justice and honour, is the noblest and most advan- 
tageous thing in the world; when joined with disgrace 
and contemptible cowardice, it is the basest and most 
disastrous.” + 


1Polyb. iv. 31: eyo yap poBepoy pev etvai pype Tov ToAepor, ov 
‘ na a 
pay oUTw y¢ poBepov Gore may vropevey Xapiv TOU a mpordeLarGau 
moAeuov, éerel Ti Kal Oparvvopev THY toNnyopiay Kal Tappyciav Kat 
TS THS éAevOepias dvopa mares, ct pndev éoTar mpovpytaitepov THS 
ciphuns; ode yap OnBaiovs érarvotpev Kata Ta Mndrxd, did7t TOV 
brép ths “EAAdSos dmorrdvtes Kivdtvev 7a Lepoav ethovto dia Tov 
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With this pronouncement of Polybius, whose philo- Appeals for 
sophic grasp of political conditions, understanding of the Ce 


international relationships, and penetration into compli- Peloponnesiar 
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cated issues are ever apparent, may be compared the 
observations of Thucydides, hardly less luminous on 
broad questions of national policy. At the assembly 
of the Peloponnesian allies at Sparta, 432 B.c., where 
divers grievances were alleged against Athens, the 
Corinthian envoys, addressing the representatives, ex- 
horted them to vote for war: ‘“ Acknowledging, then, 
allies, that there is no alternative, and that we are 
advising you for the best, vote for war; and be not 


afraid of the immediate danger, but fix your thoughts 


on the durable peace which will follow. For by war 
peace is assured, but to remain at peace when you should 
be going to war may be often very dangerous. The 
tyrant city which has been set up in Hellas is a standing 
menace to all alike ; she rules over some of us already, 
and would fain rule over others. Let us attack and sub- 
due her, that we may ourselves live safely for the future, 
and deliver the Hellenes whom she has enslaved.” ! 

At a previous meeting of the confederates in Sparta, 
in the same year, Archidamus, the aged Lacedaemonian 


oBov, ove [ivdapoyv rdv cvvaropynvapevov atrois aye Tiv yovxiav 
dua. TOVOE TOV ToLnpaTor, 
T) Kowvov Tis doTav év eddia TLBeis 
épevvacdtw peyaddvopos yorvxias TO padpdv dos. 
Sdfas yap mapavtixa mifavas eipnévar, pet? ov Tov mavTwv 
aicxiotny etpéOn kat BrAaBepwrdrnv werornpevos awdpaciw' eipyvy 
yop peta pev Tov Sixaiov Kal mpérovtos KéAuotov éote KTHpa Kat 
Avoitehéotarov, peta S¢ Kaxias 1) SevAias érovediorov TavTwv aic- 
xiorov Kai BAaBepdraror. 
1Thue. i. 124: “GAAG vopioavres és dvayknv dpixOa, @ avdpes 
4 \ hid , ” / is / 
Ebppaxor, kal dpa rade dprrra Aéyer Oar, Wydhioacbe tiv wodEpov, 
pa poBnOevres Td adrixa Sevdv, ts 8 dm avrod dia wAeiovos 
eipivns ervOvupajoavres* éx todguov pev yap eipjvnv pardAov PeBat- 
ovtar, ad’ Hovxias Sé pr) woAcunoas ody Spoiws axivdvvov, Kal THV 
Kabeotnkviav ev TH “HAAG. woALv Tipavvoy Hynodpevon ext TaoLW 
dpoiws Kabeordvar, dore TOV pev dn ape Tov Se SiavoeioGar, 
rapacrnowpeba éreAOdvres, kal adtot axivdvvus 7d Aourdv oiKoper, 
kal tovs viv dedovAwpévovs “EXAnvas éAcvOepdowper.” 


Polybius on 
peace. 
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king, esteemed alike for his ability and his prudence, 
counselled the assembly to observe discretion, and not 
rashly to rush to arms. He had had, he observed, 
great experience of wars, and he was sure that such 
of his hearers as were advanced in years, and had 
experienced the ravages of warfare, would not, as men 
too often did, desire war because they had never known 
it, or in the belief that it was either a good or a safe 
proceeding,—yre ayabor cai arares....} 

Polybius, again, states that when the Arcadians in the 
course of time advanced a claim for Lasion and the 
whole district of Pisa, being compelled to defend their 
territory and change their habits of life, they neglected 
to recover from the Greeks their ancient and ancestral 
immunity from pillage, but were content to remain just 
as they were. ‘‘ This, in my opinion,” he comments, 
‘was a short-sighted policy. For peace is a thing we 
all desire, and are willing to submit to anything to 
obtain; it is the only one of our so-called blessings 
that no one questions. If, then, there are people who, 
having the opportunity of obtaining it, with justice and 
honour, from the Greeks, without question and for 
perpetuity, neglect to do so, or regard other objects as 
of superior importance to it, must we not look upon 
them as undoubtedly blind to their true interests ?”’ ” 

Polybius’ glorification of an honourable peace may 
again be compared with the deliverance of his prede- 
cessor, Thucydides. Thus Hermocrates, the Syracusan, 
addressing the congress of Sicilian States, 424 B.c., urges 
them, in a speech marked by persuasive eloquence and 
political wisdom, to make peace amongst themselves, as 


1Thuc. 1. 80. 

2Polyb. iv. 74: ...00K OpOds Katd ye THY Euiv wept TOU péd- 
Aovros rovovpevor mpdvorav’ ei yap, Hs mdvres evyopueOa Tots Oeois 
TuXEiv, Kal wav dropévopev tpeipovTes aiTHs peTarxelv, Kal povov 
ToUTO TOV voptfopevonv aya0av dvapdirByrnTOV éEote Tap’ avOpdras, 
Aeyw 8) Thy eiphivyv, tadtynv Suvdpevoi tives peta TOV duKatov Kat 
KaOyjkovros mapa tov “EAAjvev ¢is ravta tov ypdvov adjpiTov 
ktao Oar maporArywpovotv 7) mpovpytaitepdv TL TovovyTaL TOUTOV, THS 
otk av duoroyoupevws ayvoeiv Sdgarev ; 
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the only means of keeping the Athenians out of Sicily. 
_* And why,” asked he, “if peace is acknowledged by all 
to be the greatest of blessings, should we not make 
_ peace among ourselves? Whatever good or evil is the 
_ portion of any of us, is not peace more likely than war 
to preserve the one and alleviate the other? And has 
not peace honours and glories of her own unattended 
_ by the dangers of war ?””} 
Euripides likewise makes Cassandra say how incon- Other appeals 
sistent with wisdom is the prosecution of war : eh ae 
dhetyev pev odv xpr woAeuov, daotis eb ppovei* 
ei & és 78’ EADor, oréhavos ovK airypds woAc 
KaA@s bAér Oat, pry KaAds Se SvcKreés.? 


(It behoves him therefore, whosoever is wise, to avoid war ; but 
if it come to this, it is no crown of dishonour to die nobly 
for one’s city ; but to die ignobly is shameful.) 


Once more, Polybius relates that the Rhodian legate, 
in his plea for union in Greece urged before an assembl 
of Aetolians at Heraclea, 207 B.c., argued thus: “ For 
if you were carrying on a war which, though profitless— 
and most wars are that—was yet glorious from the 
motive which prompted it, and the reputation likely to 
accrue from it, you might be pardoned perhaps for a 
: fixed determination to continue it ; but if it is a war of 
the most signal infamy, which can bring you nothing 
but discredit and obloquy,—does not such an under- 
taking claim considerable hesitation.on your part ?’’® 


-  17Thuc., iv. 62: rv 8 trd ravrwv 6poroyovpevny apirtov eivat 
- eipnvnv w@s ov xpi) Kal év Hpiv avrois roujoacGar; 7 Soxeire, et 
7 »” > ” ” : ae , > € ld “a ” / 
7 Tt €or ayabdy 7) «i Tw TA evavTia, OVK NoVXia parrov 7 TOAELOS 
td pev matoa adv éxarépp 7d 8 ~vvdiacdoat, Kai Tas Tipas Kal 
Aapmrporntas axwdvvorépas Exev THY eipyvnv, GAAa Te doa ev prjKe 
- Adywv av tis béADot Gorep wept TOU ToAcuetv ; 
2 Troad. 400-402. 
8 Polyb. xi. 4: wal yap «i xara twa téyxnv érohepeite TOAELOV 
— aAvorteAn peév, ered) mavti wodéum tTovTo TapéreTtar Kata Td 
+ ~ ” \ ‘ \ ‘ > > Lal € / ‘\ \ ‘ 
tAciorov, evdofov S€ kai Kata tHv €€ apyns VroGerw Kal Kata THY 
nw A 
TOV drroBauvovrov ervypagpyv, tows av tis dyiv erye ovyyvopnv 
uA > A “ > y 
 dtroripws Sivaxepévors. ef 5 ravrwv aicyurtov Kat moAAs adofias 
_ wArHpn wat BrAacdypias, Gp’ ov peydAns mpocdeirar Ta Tpaypara 
_ €rurrareus ; 
3i; M 
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And similar sentiments are expressed by Xenophon a: 
to peace being in the estimation of mankind the greates 
good.! 

As in the case of Greek writers, so amongst the 
Romans we not infrequently find denunciations of war 
and the insistence of the superiority of peace to war 
Thus Silius Italicus emphasizes that peace is the best ot 
all things given to mankind, and that one peace i: 
better than innumerable triumphs— 


“‘ Pax optima rerum 
quas homini novisse datum est ; pax una triumphis 
innumeris potior.” ? 


And so Sallust says that the wise wage war for the sake 
of peace,—‘sapientes pacis causa bellum gerunt.”' 
Expressions to the same effect are found in the writings 
of others. 

Now if, judging from the warlike activity of the 
Greek and Roman peoples, they do not appear to have 
invariably preferred peace to war, nor to have alway: 
adopted the wise counsel of statesmen and philosophers 
they, at all events, usually claimed justice for their wars 
and were, if necessary, prepared to demonstrate that 
their proceedings were legitimate, and in accordance 
with accepted principles and general opinion, in obedi- 
ence to Hellenic law, the vouiua “EXAjvwv, or the law ot 
nations, the ius gentium, as the case may be. And so we 
find that the Greeks first, then the Romans—more par- 
ticularly the latter with their specialized fetial law—dic 
much towards regularizing and humanizing the conduct 
of hostilities, that they redeemed the arbitrament of the 
sword from the customary excesses and brutalities, from 


_the blood-thirsty rapacity of the oriental and othet 


nations, whether predecessors or contemporaries, and 


* Xenoph, Hieron. ii. 7: avtixa yep el pev epi SoKxet bey 
dyabov Tots avOparous eivat, _TabTyS eAd wo Tov Tots TUpavVONs 
perertiv’ ef dé rddeuos peya KaKov, ToUTOU TAEioTOV MEpos oi TYPAYVO! 
peTEX OVC LV. 


2 Punica, Xi. $92. 3 Oratio ad Caes. 1. 
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that they laid the solid foundations of an international 

law of war. 

_ The most important matters comprised in this law of Chief matters 
' war relate to the recognition of certain valid grounds for ih’ # % 
_ commencing hostilities ; to the declaration of war, and 
_ the necessary formal preliminaries ; various relaxations, 
including the granting of safe-conducts, the right of 
_ asylum, and the claims of suppliants; the right of the 
' conqueror, and the occupation of enemy territory, and 
- seizure of booty ; the protection of temples, graves, and 
- sacred objects generally; the inviolability of certain 
_ individuals ; the burial of the dead ; the conclusion of 
- truces and armistices ; prisoners of war, their ransom 
_ and exchange ; spies; hostages; elements of neutraliza- 
tion and neutrality ; contraband; in maritime war, 
questions of commercial intercourse, blockade, embargo ; 
and, finally, the formal and solemn conclusion of 
_ peace. 

_ It is by no means asserted or implied that in regard 
| to all these questions an elaborate scientific code was in 
_ Operation, or even in existence. But, it were no less 
_ than blind unreason and obstinate prejudice to condemn 

_ the rules that prevailed because, as a body, they were 
inferior to the systematized structure of provisions of 

_ modern States. 

__ Now we may proceed to consider the various grounds Grounds for 
- for war. bist 

_ Even in the heroic epoch in Greece, no war was Regular _ 
undertaken without the belligerents’ alleging a definite roimnares 
cause considered by them as a valid and sufficient eeepc 
justification therefor, and without their previously 
demanding reparation for injuries done or claims un- 
“Satisfied. The Romans invariably took scrupulous 

_ precautions to make sure that any particular war they 

Were about to undertake was a ‘just war,’ a iustum 

bellum. JIustum is here understood in the sense of the 

war being commenced and prosecuted in accordance 

with the necessary formalities required by the positive 


Demand for 
satisfaction 
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law.t Sometimes, also, this term is employed in refer-_ 
ence to the justifiableness or operativeness of the 
alleged grounds, which had to be investigated and 
pronounced upon judicially by the fetials. Further, 
not only was a war required to be iustum, but also to be 
pium, that is in accordance with the sanctions of religion, 
and the express or implied commands of the gods.’ It 
has sometimes been held that zustum does not really 
refer to the formality of the declaration (indictio), but 
refers to the alleged causa; and that. pium, in contra- 
distinction to zustum, implies merely the ceremonies and 
formalities, and that it is practically equivalent to 
legitimum.® But the above considerations, together with 
the subsequent examination of the matters relating to 
the law of war, and especially the treatment of the fetial 
procedure,‘ will show that such a view is fundamentally 
erroneous. 

In every case the Romans, before declaring war, 
despatched envoys to the foreign countries, against 
which they had a grievance, with a formal demand in 
the name of the Roman government and people to 
make amends for any injuries inflicted, and to surrender 
the offending citizens. And only in case of refusal 
was a declaration of war pronounced. So that it may} 


1Cf. Baviera, I/ dir. intern. dei Rom., loc. cit. p. 494: “ L’appel- 
lativo iustus nel linguaggio giuridico romano sta ad indicare che un 
rapporto o un atto é conforme al diritto positivo.” | 


2Cf. the definition of ‘iustum bellum’ given by Orenbrtiggell 
De jure belli et pacis Rom. p. 23: “iustum bellum est quod suscipitur 
omnibus ex ordine perpetratis, quae usus et ritus postularent, bellum 
igitur iusto more inceptum.’ 


3Cf, Miller-Jochmus, Gesch. des Volkerr. im Alter. p. 155: “ Das 
justum bezog sich nicht... auf die Formalitat der indictio, sondern | 
auf die causa, insofern nach der aequitas des Krieges gefragt wurde, 
wihrend das in seinem Gegensatz stehende pium nur auf das Cer 
moniell ging und etwa dem legitimum entsprach. Gingen beide 
Worte auf die Férmlichkeiten, so musste es auffallen, dass sie so oft 
nutzlos neben einander stehen, schon aus der Rede des Fetialen, 

‘puro pioque duello,’ ergiebt sich aber der Sinn des justum, da 
offenbar die Stelle des purum sonst vertritt.’ 


a 
4 See infra, chap. xxvi. i 
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be said, especially in reference to the earlier portion of 
Roman history, that the criterion of the legitimacy of 
any particular war is represented in some such ex- 
pression as this—-‘‘quum legatis totiens repetentibus 
res nec reddi nec satisfieri aequum censuissent’’? (as 
ambassadors had so often demanded restitution, and 
they [7.e. the offending State] had not thought proper 
to make either reparation or apology). Cicero says 
that the laws and customs of war are religiously 
recorded in the fetial code of the Roman people, in 
pursuance of which no war is deemed to be ‘just’ or 


legitimate, unless it is duly declared after a formal 


_ demand for satisfaction has been made.? Again, he 


points out that Tullius Hostilius promulgated a law 


regulating wars which was to the effect, that to be just 


i Ses ae Se 


in itself the commencement must be sanctioned by the 
religious ceremonies of the fetial magistrates, and that 
every war not so declared should be regarded as unjust 
and impious.® 

The fetial proceedings had not at all an exclusively 
religious character (as the majority of writers appear to 
imagine). They possessed also—indeed, well-nigh 
equally—a political and a judicial nature,—in the one 
case, for example, when the fetials officiated as ambas- 
sadors for the purpose of setting forth their country’s 
complaints, in the other, when they delivered their 
opinion respecting the validity or inadequacy of the 
alleged cause of war. 


Hence, one may readily understand the proneness of Roman wars 
patriotic writers like Livy to belaud constantly (of just. 


course, more or less extravagantly) the justice of their 


1 Liv. xxxvi. 3,—in reference to the Aetolians. 


2Cic. De of. i. 11. 36: “Ac belli quidem aequitas sanctissime 
fetiali populi Romani iure perscripta est. Ex quo intelligi potest 
nullum bellum esse iustum nisi quod aut rebus repetitis geratur aut 
denunciatum ante sit et indictum.” 


— 8Cic. De Repub. ii. 17: “ Sanxit fetiali religione, ut omne bellum, 
quod denunciatum indictumque non esset, id iniustum esse atque 
impium iudicaretur.” 
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countrymen’s wars. Thus, in 169 B.c. Astymedes, a 
Rhodian envoy, is represented as having addressed the 
Roman senate thus: “... You are in truth the same 
Romans who boast that your wars are successful 
because they are just, who glory not so much in the 
issue of them, in that you conquer, as in the commence- 
ment of them, in that you do not undertake them 
without a just cause.”’1 To the Romans, with their 
incessant exaltation of ‘justice’ and formality, the 
conception of conducting war ‘more latronum,’ in the 
manner of brigands, was repugnant. Just as their 
municipal law had its interpe/latio, its regular institution 
of proceedings, so their law of war had its preliminary 
repetitio rerum, or clarigatio, demand for redress. And, 
as has been pointed out in the earlier chapters, in the 
various belligerent relationships with all duly organized 
States Rome recognized equality and reciprocity of 
treatment; as, for example, in matters relating to the 
conclusion by generals of sponsiones and truces (tndutiae), 
the concession of safe-conducts, the treatment of 
prisoners, the reduction of captives to slavery, ques- 
tions of postliminium, acquisition of booty, occupation 
of territory, and the like. | 
The various The most usual grounds considered sufficient to 
causes of wat. tustify the commencement of warlike operations were— 
violation of a treaty, desertion from an alliance or con- 
federation, offences committed against allies, violation” 
of the sanctity of ambassadors, unjustifiable refusal to 
receive embassies, denial of neutrality, infringement of | 
territorial rights (‘incursio hostilis’), desecration of 
sacred places, unjust refusal of deditio, or extradi- 
tion, of a person or persons guilty of these and other 


offences. | | 
Breach of The infringement of the substantive provisions of a 
wae formal treaty or of a truce or armistice furnished a just — 


ground for war, or for a more vigorous renewal of it, 


1 Liv. xlv. 22: “Vos estis Romani, qui ideo felicia bella vestra 
esse, quia iusta sint, prae vobis fertis; nec tam exitu eorum, quod ~ 
vincatis quam principiis, quod non sine causa suscipiatis, gloriamini.” — 
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as the case may be. A war undertaken under these 
_ circumstances was regarded as a measure of punishment 
and retaliation, sanctioned both by positive and by 
divine law. Any one instigating or offering help to the 
violators of such engagements was considered guilty 
equally with them. Thus, the Carthaginians having 
taken possession of some transports under Cn. 
Octavius, that had been wrecked in the Bay of Carthage 
—a deliberate act on their part in contravention of a 
truce that had been made, 203 B.c.—Scipio despatched 
Lucius Sergius, Lucius Baebius, and Lucius Fabius to 
Carthage to remonstrate. After having had an audience 
of the senate there, they were introduced before the 
popular assembly, which they are represented as having 
addressed in these terms: ‘“‘ And what arguments will 
you use to move the pity of the victors for your mis- 
fortunes? You must needs expect to be debarred 
from all hope of mercy from gods and men alike by 
your perfidy and folly.”? 

If a State abandoned without just cause and reason an Defection 
alliance or a confederacy, the other allies or confederates 77.22 ,, 
claimed full justification to commence hostilities against league. 
the deserter. The fundamental principle involved was 
the violation of good faith, which had previously been 
guaranteed in all solemnity by the taking of the oath, 
and which was also sanctioned by the sacred law. 
Hence such conduct likewise brought down on the 
heads of the culprits the inevitable retribution of the 
gods. Thus in 359 B.c. when L. Annius, the Latin 
praetor, had uttered certain expressions in contempt of 
the divinity of the Roman Jupiter, in view of the 
frequent appeals made by the consuls to the gods as 
witnesses to their treaties, he was, as the story relates, 
overtaken by a fatal calamity; and, also, a terrific 
storm burst forth in the heavens during the invocation 


1Polyb, xv. 1: rolous 8& ypwpevor Adyous TOV ex TOV KpaTodvTwY 
€Xeov emiordcer Oe mpds Tas EavTdGv ouvpdhopds; maons cikds tpas 
> / > , ‘ \ ~ ‘ > a , \ ‘ 
€Aridos aroxAecOnoer Oar Kai rapa Gedy Kai rap’ avOperwv dia rHhv 
adeciav Kai tiv aBovdAiav. 
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made in reference to the violated compacts.! After 
the Gaulish invasion, the treaty of Spurius Cassius with — 
the Latins and the Hernicans was for some time either — 
imperfectly observed or deliberately violated ; and of — 
the various States that began to adopt a hostile attitude © 
towards Rome, Praeneste was the most conspicuous. — 


When the Praenestines were drawn up in the field and 
in view of the Romans, 379 B.c., the dictator, Titus 


Quinctius Cincinnatus, says Livy, invoked the aid of — 


the gods in these words: ‘‘ Ye gods, witnesses of the 


treaty, assist us, and exact the penalty, due for your- — 


selves having been violated, and for us who have been 
deceived through the appeal made to your divinity.” ? 
In 340 B.c., when Rome and Latium were in alliance, 
and jointly pressing upon the Volscians, the Campanians 
solicited the assistance of the former to defend them 
against the aggressions of the Samnites. At the direc- 


tion of the senate, the consul replied : ‘‘ Campanians, 


the senate considers you deserving of aid. But it is 
meet that friendship be so established with you that no 
prior friendship and alliance be violated. The Samnites 
are united to us by compact ; therefore we are bound 
to refuse you arms against the Samnites, for to assist 
you would be a violation of duty, on the one hand, to 
the gods, and, on the other, to men. But we will, 
as divine law and human law require, despatch 
ambassadors to our allies and friends to entreat them 
that no violence be committed against you.’’* In the 


1 Liv. vill. 6; “...exanimatum auctores quoniam non omnes sunt, 
mihi quoque in incerto relictum sit, sicut inter foederum ruptorum 
testationem ingenti fragore caeli procellam effusam ; nam et vera 
esse et apte ad repraesentandam iram deum ficta possunt.” 


2 Liv. vi. 29: “Adeste dii testes foederis et expetite poenas debitas 
simul vobis violatis nobisque per vestrum numen deceptis.” 


8 Liv. vii. 31: ‘‘auxilio vos, Campani, dignos censet senatus, sed 
ita vobiscum amicitiam institui par est, ne qua vetustior amicitia ac 
societas violetur. Samnites nobiscum foedere iuncti sunt. itaque 
arma deos prius quam homines violatura adversus Samnites vobis 
negamus; legatos, sicut fas iusque est, ad socios atque amicos precatum 
mittemus, ne qua vobis vis fiat.” 


be pl ON 
na 
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reat war for the conquest of central Italy, the 
ans crushed the Samnites in their fourth campaign, 
322 B.c., so completely that the latter observed : “ It 
is not at all to be wondered at, if in an impious war, 
commenced in violation of a treaty, when the gods 
were, with justice, more incensed against them than 
were men, they succeeded in none of their undertakings. 
That war must accordingly be expiated and atoned for 
with a heavy penalty.”! The thirty ambassadors 
despatched to Scipio by Carthage, 202 B.c., were 
severely rebuked for their perfidy ; and it was pointed 
out to them that the numerous disasters they had 
suffered ought to teach them to believe in the existence 
of the gods, and in the obligation engendered by a 
solemn oath.? 

A serious injury wilfully committed against an ally Offence 
was usually considered as an offence against that ally’s ees cc aie 
confederates, and so a just ground for war on the part 
of the latter. Penelope rebuking Antinous for com- 
passing the death of Telemachus, says: “Do you 
not remember how your father fled to this house in 
fear of the people, who were incensed against him 
for having joined some Taphian pirates, and plun- 
dered the Thesprotians, who were at peace with 
us?” In 340 B.c. envoys from Setia and Norba 
having come to Rome to announce the revolt of 
the Privernians and to complain of the damage inflicted 
by them, Caius Plautius at once marched against 


1Liv. viii. 39: “minime id mirum esse, si impio bello et contra 
foedus suscepto, infestioribus merito deis quam hominibus, nihil 
prospere agerent ; expiandum id bellum magna mercede luendumque 
esse.” —Cf, Liv. x. 39. 


2Liv. xxx. 37: “revocatis legatis et cum multa castigatione 
perfidiae monitis, ut tot cladibus edocti tandem deos et iusiurandum 
esse crederent.” 


3 Odyss. xvi. 425-428 : 
°H ovk oic@’, dre Sedpo rarip reds ixero hevywv, 
Sjpov troddeious; 5) yap KexoAdato Xiny, 
ovvexa, Aniorhpow emiordpevos Tadiouriv 
nKaxe Ocorpwrods’ of & appiv dpOusoe oa. 


Breach of 
neutrality. 
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Privernum.1 In 300 B.c., Rome, having made a 
compact with the Lucanians, sent envoys to the 


Samnites to demand their withdrawal from the terri- 
tory of the Roman allies.2 When the province of © 
Macedonia fell by lot to Publius Sulpicius (202 B.c.), he © 


proposed to the people that on account of the injuries 


and hostilities committed against the Athenians, 


who were allies of Rome, they should proclaim war 


against Philip. In the following year the Athenians 


having put to death two Acarnanians for straying 
into their mysteries, the countrymen of the victims 


appealed for help to Philip who, as they were his 


faithful allies, permitted them to levy troops in 


Macedonia; and with these reinforcements they 


invaded Attica without a formal declaration of war. 
Accordingly, Athenian envoys were sent to Rome to 
report the attack made by Philip on an ancient ally of 
the Romans ; thereupon, the senate, in the following 
year, proposed to the comitia a declaration of war in 
consequence of this attack on a State in alliance with 
Rome.* : 


The furnishing of assistance to the enemy belligerent, — 


or any other flagrant act of violation of neutrality, was 


naturally a cause of war. Thus Demetrius, during his- 


war against the Athenians, captured a ship which was 
loaded with wheat bound for Athens, and hanged the 


captain and pilot,—a measure, says Plutarch, which 


terrified other merchants so much that they avoided © 
Athens, and a terrible famine followed there® But 


1 Liv. viii. r: “...cum Setini Norbanique Romam nuntii defec- 
tionis Privernatium cum querimoniis acceptae cladis venerunt....” 
—Cf. Liv. viii. 2, as to the Samnites requesting Rome that they 
should be allowed to wage war against the Sidicinians, who were 
never allies of the Roman people. 

2Liv. x. 12: “fetiales missi qui Samnitem decedere agro sociorum 
ac deducere exercitum finibus Lucanis iuberent.” 

3Liv. xxxi. 6: “...rogationem promulgavit, vellent iuberent 
Philippo regi Macedonibusque, qui sub regno eius essent, ob iniurias 
armaque illata sociis populi Romani bellum indici.” 


4Cf Liv, xxx. 42, 5 Plut. Demet. 33. 
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better examples of this principle may be cited. In 
356 B.c. the Faliscans having aided the Tarquinians 
who were at war with Rome were likewise considered 
enemies of the Roman people. Again, in 201 B.c. the 
Macedonian ambassadors endeavouring to assume an 
evasive attitude, as Livy says, were at once informed 
that the convention had been doubly violated by Philip, 
both by his insults and hostilities to the allies of the 
Roman people, and by his aiding their enemies with 
auxiliaries and money,—‘dupliciter ab eo foedus 
violatum, et quod sociis populi Romani iniurias fecerit 
ac bello armisque lacessiverit, et quod hostes auxiliis et 
pecunia iuverit.”* Diodorus relates that the Cartha- 
ginians having landed in Sicily marched against Agri- 
gentum ; but before this they had despatched an 
embassy to the Agrigentines, to invite them to unite 
with them as confederates, and, if they did not approve 
of that course, that they should, at least, remain neutral 
and enter into a compact of peace and amity with the 
Carthaginians. When both these offers were rejected, 
the latter forthwith pressed on the siege with all 
vigour.® 

A further ground for war, as involving a serious 
infringement of a well-established law amongst the 
ancient nations, was the violation of the sacred char- 
acter of ambassadors.* Such phrases as ‘legatus iure 
gentium tutus,’ or equivalent expressions, emphasizing 
the protection afforded to diplomatic envoys in virtue 
of the law of nations, are frequently used by Roman 
writers. Thus Livy employs it in reference to Annius 


1 Liv. vii. 16: “ Falisci hostes exorti ea crimine, dure et cum 
‘Tarquiniensibus iuventus eorum militaverat. ...” 


2 Liv. xxx. 42. 

8 Diod. xiii. 85: Kal mp@rov pev dréorethay m peo Bers ™pos TONS 
*Axpayartivovs, afvovvres pahiora pev Tuppaxelv avrois, et d€ pay 
ye yovxiav éxewv Kat pidous elvan Kapxndovious ¢ €v elipyvn pévovTas. 


ov mpomdeLapevov S€ tov ev TH ToAE To's Adyous, evOds TA Tis 
troXopkias évnpyeiro. 


4 See vol. i. pp. 328 seg, 
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who, having obtained an audience of the senate in the 
Capitol, addressed Titus Manlius, and the senators, as 
though he had taken the Capitol by arms as a victor, 
and not as ‘an ambassador protected by the law of 
nations.’1 The Veientians, by order of their king, 
Tolumnius, had put to death four Roman ambassadors 
who were sent to them to inquire about the defection 
of Fidenae, a Roman colony, to the Veientians. Hos- 
tilities were therefore commenced by Rome, and in the 
course of a battle in 436 B.c., Aulus Cornelius Cossus, 


a tribune of the soldiers, perceiving the approach of | 


Tolumnius, rushed forth towards him with the exclama- 
tion: “Is this the breaker of human treaties, the 
violator of the law of nations? This victim I will now 
slay—if it is the wish of the gods that there should be 
anything sacred on earth—and I will offer him up to 
the shades of the ambassadors.”* Later, war was again 
made on the Veientians for their insolent treatment of 
a Roman embassy, that had been despatched to set forth 
certain grievances and demand restitution. Again, in 
300 B.c., by the vote of the senate and resolution of 
the assembly of the people, war was declared against 
the Samnites owing to their threats to Roman envoys.* 

On the other hand, a refusal to surrender an 
ambassador who took part in hostilities and thus 
violated his neutrality, which was enjoined by the law 
of nations, furnished a valid ground for war.° 


1 Liv. vill. 5. 

2Liv. iv. 19: “hiccine est ruptor foederis humani violatorque 
gentium iuris? iam ego hanc mactatam victimam, si modo sancti 
quicquam in terris esse dii volunt, legatorum manibus dabo.” 


8 Liv. iv. 58: “Veiens bellum motum ob superbum responsum 
Veientis senatus, qui legatis repetentibus res, ni facesserent propere 
urbe finibusque, daturos quod Lars Tolumnius dedisset, responderi 
iussit.” 

4Liv. x. 12: “quibus obviam missi ab Samnitibus qui denun- 
tiarent, si quod adissent in Samnio concilium, haud inviolatos abituros. 
haec postquam audita sunt Romae, bellum Samnitibus et patres 
censuerunt et populus iussit.” 


5 Cf. Liv. vi. 1 3 and see vol. i. pp, 341 seg. 
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_ An unjustifiable rejection of an embassy was likewise 
held to be a just cause for hostilities on the part of the 
injured State.’ 

Another obvious ground was the violation of terri- 
torial rights, ‘ incursio hostilis.” More particularly in 
earlier times incursions were not infrequently made 
into neighbouring territories, for the purpose of com- 
mitting plunder, e.g. theft of flocks, capture of slaves, 
etc. And if due redress was refused, on a formal 
demand having been made, the injured community 
claimed the right to make war on the offending people, 
on the ground that the latter had expressly or 
tacitly sanctioned the depredations. Thus in 487 B.c., 
after Caius Aquilius and Titus Sicinius entered on the 
consulship, the senate sent ambassadors to the Hernici 
to demand of them, as of their friends and allies, such 
reparation as they were entitled to by their treaties ; for 
the commonwealth had been injured by them at the 
time of the invasion of the Volsci and the Aequi, by the 
robberies they had committed and the incursions they 
had made upon that portion of the Roman territory 
which adjoined theirs.2 The Volsinians having, along 
with the Salpinians, made an unprovoked incursion into 
Roman territory, war was declared against both nations, 
—‘ob quae Volsinienses Salpinatibus adiunctis superbia 
elati ultro agros Romanos incursavere. bellum inde 
duobus populis indictum.”* In 376 B.c. hostilities 
were directed against the Volscians on account of their 
incursions, which had been conducted after the fashion 
of bandits, ‘ more latrocinii.’¢ In 352 B.c. the land 


1Cf. vol. i. p. 309. 

2Dion. Hal. viii. 64: ...mpOrov éyndicato rperBeiav wépwar 
mpos "Epvixas airirovray, «wos Tape. pidrwv TE Kat evovrovwy, Sikas 
vopipovs® HoiKTO yap % ToAus bz’ avrav Kata thv OvoAotoKwv TE 
kal Aixavov érurtpateiav Anoreiass TE Kal KaTadpopuais THS Opmopotons 
avTois yis. 


$ Liv. v. 31. 


4Liv. vi. 31: “ populatio non illae vagae similis, quam Vulscus 
latrocinii more, discordiae hostium fretus et virtutem metuens, per 
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around the Roman Salinae (the salt-works that had | 


been established by Ancus Martius near Rome) having 
been depopulated and plundered by the Caeritians, Titus 
Manlius, who had been nominated dictator, declared 
war against them by the order of the people and the 
sanction of the senate.’ Similarly, in the case of the 
consul Marcus Valerius against the Etrurians (300 B.c.).? 
And in 189 B.c. the Ligurians, on account of their 
poverty at home, as Livy observes, made frequent 
incursions into Roman territory ; hence this conduct 
was held a ground or cause for commencing war, “ vel 
materia belli vel causa.’’* 

Again, the desecration of sacred places was, especially 
amongst the Greeks, considered a justifiable cause for 
taking up arms against the offenders. Thus the main 
reason of the Greek offensive war against the Persians 
was to exact vengeance for their profanation of sacred 
objects. The Athenians refused to make terms with 
Xerxes, and expressed their determination to avenge 
the destruction by him of their temples and images of 
gods and heroes. 

The prevention of the peaceful passage of troops 
over the territory of a State (especially if it was 
an ally), when assurances had been given of their 


trepidationem raptim fecerat, sed ab iusto exercitu iusta ira facta... 
omnibus passim tectis agrorum vicisque etiam exustis, non arbore 
frugifera, non satis in spem frugum relictis, omni quae extra moenia 
fuit hominum pecudumque praeda abacta.” 


1 Liv. vil. 19: “cognitum est depopulatum agrum circa Romanos 
salinas praedaeque partem in Caeritum fines avectam et haud dubie 
iuventutem eius populi inter praedatores fuisse... ex auctoritate 
patrum ac populi iussu Caeritibus bellum indixit.”’ 

2Liv. x. 11: “neque illos novus consul vastandis agris urendisque 
tectis, cum passim non villae solum sed frequentes quoque vici incendiis 
fumarent, elicere ad certamen potuit.” 

8 Liv. xxxix. 1: “nec deerat unquam cum iis vel materia belli 
vel causa, quia propter domesticam inopiam vicinos agros incursabant.” 

4 Herodot. viii. 144: tpO@ra pev Kal péywrta, Tov Jeav Ta ayadA- 
para Kal Ta OlKipaTra éumempnopéeva Te Kal cvyKEeXoopEeva, TOtTt 
peas dvaryKaiws €xer Tiumpeey és TA peyrora wadrXov, HrEp Guodoyéeery 

ital ireg : 
TO TAVTA Epyarapevy. 
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refraining from all injurious acts, was occasionally con- 
sidered sufficient justification for commencing hostilities. 
Thus in 360 B.c. the consuls Caius Sulpicius and Caius 
Licinius Calvus conducted an army against the Her- 
nicans; and on the return of the troops the Tiburtians 
shut their gates against them, and refused to allow 
them to traverse their country. The Romans had had 
other grievances, but, says Livy, this refusal was the 
determining cause—the ‘ultima causa’—for the de- 
claration of war against the Tiburtian people, restitution 
having been previously demanded by the fetials.1 

The refusal, without sufficient reason, to surrender Refusal of 
(deditio) such individuals of a State as had committed “™*“"™ 
any offence against a sovereign or his subjects was, in 
general, held to be a proper ground for making war.? 

From time to time various other causes were con- Other causes. 
sidered to be of sufficient weight for sanctioning the 
commencement of hostilities. Thus, on entering on 
the war with Demetrius, the Romans, says Polybius, 
looked out for a suitable opportunity and a decent 
pretext to justify them in the eyes of the world ; for, 
indeed, they were quite rightly very careful on this 
point. 

This observation might, of course, be deemed a dis- 
paragement of Roman foreign policy and diplomatic 
methods. But, as the latter portion of the historian’s 
remark indicates, and as he has testified again and 
again, Roman war was well regularized, and was not 
waged without provocation after the manner of robbers 
and bandits, ‘more latronum.’ Sometimes, no doubt, 
the causes alleged were perhaps of a somewhat feeble 


1 Liv. vii. 9: “revertentibus inde eis Tiburtes portas clausere. ea 
ultima causa fuit, cum multae ante querimoniae ultro citroque 
iactatae essent, cur per fetiales rebus repetitis bellum Tiburti populo 
indiceretur.” 


2See vol, i. pp. 358 seg., on extradition. 


8Polyb. xxxvi. 2: ...Kaipdy é(jrovv emitydeov Kal mpddaccy 
evTX mova mpds TOs ExTds. TOA’ yap 5) TovTOV TOU pépovs éehpdv- 
tifov ‘Pwpaior, KaA@s ppovovvres. 
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character ; but is indisputable that, on the whole, the 
Romans, in this respect, made a remarkable advance on — 


all previous and contemporary practice. 


Speaking generally, warlike relationships were not 
established for the purpose of wantonly destroying 
those against whom grievances were alleged,! or for 
taking possession of their lands and goods on account 
of some trivial or trumpery charge. The real aim of 
war was to effect a reparation, previously denied, of 
some serious injury that had without reason been 


inflicted, or to exact the due expiation of a wrong ~ 


conformably to divine injunctions. Thus Xenophon 
exhorted his men to have regard to moderation and 
honour, and not to plunder any city that was not 
in any way guilty of offences against them.2 The 
purpose, declares Polybius, with which good men 
make war is not to destroy and annihilate the wrong- 
doers, but to reform and alter the wrongful acts; 
nor is it their object to involve the innocent in 
the destruction of the guilty,—ov yap én’ amwrela 
det Kat aavic wp ToS ayvoroace TmoAepely Tous iryaBois 


avopas, GAN’ én SiopBdcer Kat perabece: Tov 7UO.PTHMLEVOY, 


ove CUVAVALpELy TO panoev GOtKOUYTG Tos HOLKNKOT LW. « . hs 


The same doctrine had long before been affirmed 
by Plato. Thus in the Republic, where Socrates and 
Glaucon discuss what acts ought to be forbidden in 
warfare, but distinguish, however, between war against 
Hellenes and that against barbarians, Socrates suggests 
that the quarrel, at least with Greeks, ought to be 
conducted solely with a view to reconciliaénens that 
friendly correction ought to be the rule, not enslave- 
ment or destruction of the enemy. “ And as they are 
Hellenes themselves they will not devastate Hellas, nor 


1Cf. Polyb. v.11; xviii. 37, where the historian relates the observa- 
tion of Flamininus that it was not the way of Rome utterly to destroy 
those with whom she was at open war. 

2 Xenoph. Anab, vii. 1. 29.—CE£. Cyrop. vii. 1. 41. 

Sy. ET 
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will they burn houses, nor ever suppose that the whole 
population of a city—men, women, and children—are 
equally their enemies, for they know that the guilt of 
war is always confined to a few persons and that the 
many are their friends. And for all these reasons 
they will be unwilling to waste their lands and raze 
their houses ; their enmity to them will only last until 
the many innocent sufferers have compelled the guilty 
few to give satisfaction.” ! 

Only regular warfare waged with the object above Legitimate 
described was considered legitimate, and under the hele be 
protection of the gods. Sacred law prohibited the human and 
violation of peace without sufficient cause, or the com- 
mencement of hostilities against the adversary without 
the proper formalities and systematic procedure relating 
to the rerum repetitio (demand for redress) and indictio 
(actual declaration). Frequent mention of this principle 
is found in the ancient writers. Thus Livy again and 
again observes that law and religion alike forbid the 
proclamation of war and the leading of armies against 
a nation before sending the fetial ambassadors to state 
the complaints and demand reparation,—“ ne confestim 
bellum indiceretur neve exercitus mitteretur, religio 
obstitit ; fetiales prius mittendos ad res repetendas 
censuere.”? And even in pre-historic times in Greece, 
as, for example, in reference to the great wars against 
Troy and against Thebes, legendary accounts often 
mention the conducting of international negotiations, 
and the formal despatch of embassies (for instance, 
Odysseus sent by Helen,? and Tydeus sent by the 


1 Repub. v. 471A: OVS’ dpa rhv “EAAdSa “EAAnves dvres Kepodorr, 
ovde oikHoes eumpHjorovory, ovde Suortoyjaovow ev Exdory TOdEL 
mdvras éxOporvs adrois efvar, kal dvdpas kai yuvaikas at maidas, dX’ 
dXiyous det éxOpods Tos aitious THs Siadopas. Kal dud TadTa ravTa 
ovre THY ynv eOeAjoovor Keipev adrav, ws PiAwy TOV ToAXGY, OTE 
oixias dvatperev’ dAAG péxpt TovTOV TojoovTat TiV Suapopdy, MeEXpt 
od dy of air dvayxacOaow tmd Tov dvartinv adyobvTwv Sovvat 
Oixnv. (The English passage in the text is from Jowett’s translation.) 
2 Liv. x. 45.—Cfi i. 243 iv. 303 ix. 45. 

8 Iliad, iii. 205. 
Il. N 
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Achaeans to Thebes") to obtain satisfaction for injuries” 
prior to declaring war. 

The Lacedaemonian ambassadors having arrived in 
Athens in 425 B.c., thus addressed the Athenians: 
“We think that great enmities are most effectually 
reconciled, not when one party seeks revenge and, 
getting a decided superiority, binds his adversary by 
enforced oaths and makes a treaty with him on unequal — 
terms, but when, having in his power to do all this, he 
from a generous and equitable feeling overcomes his re- 
sentment, and by the moderation of his terms surprises 
his adversary, who, having suffered no violence at his” 
hands, is bound to recompense his generosity not with 
evil but with good, and who, therefore, from a sense of 
honour, is more likely to keep his word.”? Similarly, at" 
the congress of Tempe, 197 B.c., held to discuss terms 
of peace between Rome and Philip, Flamininus empha- 
sized that it was not the way of the Romans utterly to” 
destroy those against whom they had made open war ;* 
and in proof of his assertion he instanced the war with 
Hannibal and the Carthaginians who, though they had 
offered his country the greatest provocation, and were 
subsequently at the mercy of Rome, were not subjected 
to extreme measures. For his part, he was averse from 
all irreconcilable hostility ; he had never entertained the 
idea that there was any necessity to wage an inexpiable 
war against Philip. Brave men when actually engaged” 
in open hostilities should, of course, be terrible and full 
of fire; when beaten, they ought to be undaunted and 
courageous; but, on the other hand, moderate, placable, 
and humane in the hour of victory,—v«ovras ye unv 
eT plous Kaul m™paets Kal prarvOparovs. 4 And Cicero de- 
clares that just as the penal law of a municipality ought 
to be impartially adjusted to the enormity of the crimes 
committed by citizens,® so war as a means of obtaining 














2Thuc. iv. 19. 3 Polyb. xviii. 37. 


q 
: 
‘ 
1 Tiad, iv. 384; v. 803.—CFf. x. 285; xi. 139. | 
4 Tbid. 5Cic. De leg. iii. 20. 
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restitution for the offences of foreign States, in order to 
be just, should be really necessary, based on good and 
sufficient grounds, and commenced and prosecuted in 
due order.! 

In the later history of Rome, when a certain Decline in later 
degeneration was fast invading both public and private “°"* 
life, less attention was paid to the various considerations 
and requirements of practice which rendered the com- 
mencement and prosecution of war strictly legitimate ; 
the earlier forcible reasons and solemn proceedings 
were being superseded by fictions and presumptions, 

‘not infrequently involving a mere display of superficial 
legality. From time to time more or less paltry pre- 
‘texts, that would have been spurned by the high-minded 
‘senate of old, were seized upon as reasons for proclaiming 
hostilities. 

It was mentioned above that even with regard to an Law of war 
ideal Greek State, as constructed by the philosophic 273,05 
‘imagination of Plato, a distinction was drawn between communities. 
the treatment of Hellenes and that of barbarians. The 

ule and principles of war were considered both in 
Hellas and in Rome to be applicable only to civilized 
‘sovereign States, properly organized, and enjoying a 
regular constitution ; and not to conglomerations of 
individuals living together in an irregular and precarious 
association. Rome did not regard as being within the 
comity of nations such fortuitous gatherings of people, 

but only those who were organized on a civilized basis, 

and governed, with a view to the general good, by a 
properly constructed system of law ;—in Cicero’s words: 
“omnis hominum coetus quoque modo congregatus 

-sed coetus multitudinis iuris consensu et utilitatis 
“commune consociatus.”2 Hence barbarians, savage 
tribes, bands of robbers and pirates, and the like, were 
debarred from the benefits and relaxations established 

_by international law and custom. They were as much 
exempted from the Greek vouma ‘EAXjvov, as they were 


1Cic. De off i. 11. 2Cic, De rep. i. 25. 
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from the Roman ius fetiale, ius belli et pacis, or ius gentium? 
Aristotle declared the identity of barbarism and slavery, 
referring to the phrase of Euripides that it was fitting 
for Greeks to rule barbarians,—‘ BapBapwv 0 “EAAqvas 
apxew etkos, ws Taito dice PBapBapov cat doddrov bv2 
And in the same way, at the Panaetolium (the assembly 
of the Aetolians) one of Philip’s ambassadors, in the 
course of a speech on the question of foreigners obtain- 
ing a footing in the country, observed that with barbarians 
all Greeks wage ceaseless war, not merely on account of 
causes which change with the times, but of necessity,— 
“cum alienigenis, cum barbaris aeternum omnibus 
Graecis bellum est eritque, natura enim quae perpetua 
est, non mutabilibus causis hostes sunt.” ? | 

Further—and here is seen a_ difference from 
modern practice—every individual of the enemy State, 
and frequently, too, of its allies, was considered to be 
necessarily vested with enemy character. Nowadays 
relationships of hostility are not strictly held to exist 
indiscriminately between the individuals belonging to 
the combatant States ; but certain salutary distinctions 
have been introduced in regard to the civil anc 
military aspects of war.* War is now conceived 
to be carried on only between States gua States; 
though this doctrine did not obtain in the Middle 
Ages, or even in the time of Grotius.? In laying 
down the provisions for his humane, enlightened, and 
eminently just Republic, Plato says: ‘Every man 
should regard the friend and enemy of the State as his 


1Qn the relationships between the ius fétiale, ius belli, and ius 
gentium, see vol. i. pp. 94, 96 seg. a 
2 Polit. i. 1. §.—The first portion of the quotation is from Eurip. 
Iph. in Aul. 1400. | 
8 Liv. xxXxi. 29. 
4 Cf, the present writer’s Effect of War on Contracts, etc. (London, 
1909), Pp. 27 s€9. ; 
5 Cf. De jure belli et pacis, iii. 3. 9 : “ Indictum autem bellum ei qui 
imperium in populo summum habet, simul indictum censetur omnibus: 
eius non subditis tantum, sed et qui se socios adiuncturi sunt, ut qui 
accessio sint ipsius....” | 
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_ own friend and enemy ; and if any one makes peace or 
_ war with another on his own account, and without the 
: iMathority of the State, he, like the receiver of the exile, 
: shall undergo the penalty of death. And if any fraction 

of the city declare war or peace against any, the generals 
shall indict the authors of this proceeding, and if they 

are convicted death shall be the penalty.”” 


i 
__ A public declaration of war must precede the actual 
iammencement of hostilities. This appears to have 
- been the rule also amongst the ancient Chinese, as well 
-as the Hebrews.2 Herodotus refers to the Greek 
‘custom of duly declaring war before beginning 
: belligerent operations,—ézeay yap GAAjAowt TdAEMOV 
_ mpocitwot...maxovra.® The Corcyraeans proposed to 
the Corinthians to submit their difference to arbitration ; 
the offer was refused, and the Corinthians decided on 
war ; and, accordingly, they first despatched a herald to 
the enemy to make an announcement to this effect,— 
| mporéurlavres Kn puKa 7 POTE pov TOAEMOV mpoepovvTa, .. .4 
| Before laying siege to Epidamnus the Corcyraeans 
made proclamation that any Epidamnian who chose, 
and the foreigners, might leave the city in safety, but 
that all who remained would be treated as enemies,— 
| -Tpoet Tov 'Eriauviwoy te Tov PBovAdpuevoy Kat Tovs Eévous 
amaGeis amiévat, et de un, WS TOAELLOLS xpncacOa.® Similarly 


1 Laws, xii. 955: Tov avrov pirov Te Kan €xOpov vopucero Tas 
TH woke, édv SE Tis Sig Tovar at ™pos TLVAS eipyyvqy o) moAepov 
_ dvev Tov Kowvov, Odvatos eoTw Kal Ttotrw (nia, éedav SE Te pépos 
THs moAcws <ipjyvynv 7) woAEuov Tpds Twas EavT@ TornTaL, Tods 
_ aitiovs ot otparnyol Tavrys THS Tpdkews eicaydvtwv eis SuKaaTHpLov, 
OpAdvte S€ Odvaros éotw Siky. 

2Thus Miiller-Jochmus, o. cit. p. 71, points out that the ancient 
' Israelites engaged in war either in conformity with divine command, 
or on their own account for purposes of territorial extension; and 
adds that in each case belligerent operations were first heralded by a 
- proclamation,—“ in beiden Fallen ging dem Ausbruch des Krieges 
_ eine Declaration voraus ...” (referring to Deut. xxx. 10; and Maimo- 
 nides, Halach Melakim, c. vi.). 

8 Herodot. vii. 9. 2. 4Thuc. i. 29.—Cf. idid. i. 1313 vi. 50. 
& Thuc. 1..26; 
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in Rome the practice of making a previous proclama- 
tion was still more firmly established.’ E 

In spite of the universal recognition of this principle 
there were, of course, cases of its infringement. The 
Spartans not infrequently omitted such previous notifi- 
cation. Thus Pausanias says, in reference to their 
designs on Messenia, that they neither declared war 
by herald, nor openly renounced their friendship.2 But: 
when Sparta in her turn was attacked by Pyrrhus 
without his making any declaration, the Lacedaemonian 
envoys, fully recognizing the obligation, remonstrated 
with him. His reply was: ‘‘We know well that 
neither do you Spartans tell any one beforehand what 
you mean to do.”* | 

Under certain circumstances it was held that declara- 
tion could justifiably be dispensed with ; as, for example, 
in the case of commencing operations for self- defence. 
when a sudden and violent attack was made bya foreign 
nation, or when that nation had already been committing 
various acts of open hostility. In Ig1 B.c., Manius. 
Acilius, the consul, was directed by the senate to consult 
the college of fetials as to whether a declaration of war 
should be made to Antiochus in person, or whether 
it would suffice to notify it at some garrison town 3. 
further, whether a separate announcement should be™ 
made to the Aetolians, and whether their alliance and” 
friendship ought not to be renounced prior to declaring 
war. The fetials replied that, under the circumstances, 
war could be legitimately proclaimed at one of the 


1Cf. Cic. De rep. ii. 17 (referring to the institution of Tullus” 
Hostilius) : “Fecitque idem et saepsit de manibiis comitium et 
curiam, constituitque ius quo bella indicerentur, quod per se iustissime : 
inventum sanxit fetiali religione, ut omne bellum, quod denuntiatum © 
indictumque non esset, id iniustum esse atque inpium iudicaretur.” 
See infra, chap. xxvi. as to the fetial pncnne . 

*Pausan. iv. 5. 3: Aaxedarpoveoe de ove KypuKa dmoorédhovet 
mpoepovvta Meconviors réXeuov, ovTe sob 2 sh me eee am 

3 Plut. Pyrrhus, 26: éyxahobyrwv be TOV m peo Bewv, OTL py) KaTOY- 
yeidas woAepov efeviqvoxe Tpos avtovs, aAX’ odd’ vpuas, ehy, TOUS 
Lmaptidtas iopev 6 Te Gv peAAnTe worety Erépors mpodeyovTas. 


io) 


way 
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king’s garrisons ; and that, in respect of the Aetolians, 
friendship had already been renounced by their own 
‘conduct, in refusing to make either restitution or 
apology when the Roman ambassadors had set forth 


their country’s grievances. For, the fetials held, the 
Aetolians had by their own act made a declaration of 


war against themselves, when they seized by force 
Demetrias, a city in alliance with Rome, when they 


laid siege to Chalcis, and brought Antiochus into Europe 


to make war on the Romans. 


Again, the notification could be omitted in the case of 
war against an improperly organized people, or against 
a nation deprived of independence and freedom, on the 
ground that legal equality could not obtain in the 
absence of juridical personality ; and in neither of these 
cases did the Romans admit such personality,—that 


is, so far as the family of nations was concerned. The 


Digest contains a specific provision defining a ‘free 
State.’ ? 

Further, previous declaration was naturally unneces- 
sary in the event of a civil war.® 


1 Liv. xxxvi. 3: “Consul deinde M. Acilius ex senatus consulto ad 
collegium fetialium retulit, ipsine utique regi Antiocho indiceretur 
bellum, an satis esset ad praesidium aliquod eius nuntiari ; et num 
Aetolis quoque separatim indici iuberent bellum, et num _ prius 
societas et amicitia eis renuntianda esset quam bellum indicendum. 
Fetiales responderunt, iam ante sese, quum de Philippo consulerentur, 
decrevisse nihil referre, ipsi coram an ad praesidium nuntiaretur ; 
amicitiam renuntiatam videri, quum legatis toties repetentibus res 
nec reddi nec satisfieri aequum censuissent ; Aetolos ultro sibi bellum 
indixisse, quum Demetriadem, sociorum urbem, per vim occupassent, 
Chalcidem terra marique oppugnatum issent, regem Antiochum in 
Europam ad bellum populo Romano inferendum traduxissent.” 

2 Dig. xlix. 15. 7. 1: “Liber autem populus est is, qui nullius 
alterius populi potestati est subiectus ; sive is foederatus est item, 
sive aequo foedere in amicitiam venit sive foedere comprehensum est, 
ut is populus alterius populi maiestatem comiter conservaret. hoc 
enim adicitur, ut intellegatur alterum populum superiorem esse, non 
ut intelligatur alterum non esse liberum.” 

8 Dig. xlix. 15. 21. 1: “In civilibus dissensionibus quamvis saepe 
per eas Respublica laedatur, non tamen in exitium Reipublicae con- 
tenditur ; qui in alterutras partes discedent, vice hostium non sunt.” 
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ae , ; q 
ro It was suggested above that the interpellatio, the 


formalities of private suit of Roman jurisprudence, was in many 
anus respects analogous to the rerum repetitio of international — 
procedure. law. There were, indeed, striking resemblances 
between the formal proceedings preliminary to war 
and the ordinary actions at law. Gaius, after enumer- ~ 
ating five forms of statute-process! (/egis actiones)— 
namely, sacramentum (stake or deposit), zudicis postulatio 
(demanding a iudex), condictio (formal notice), manus” 
iniectio (arrest), pignoris capio (distress)—describes the 
ceremony of sacramen.um, in which may be distinguished 
three stages: firstly, an oral pleading ; secondly, trial 
by battle ; and, finally, submission to peaceful adjudica- 
tion. As to condictio, he points out that the word — 
condicere in earlier Latin was equivalent to denuntiare 
(to give notice), and that therefore the action was 
appropriately termed, as the plaintiff used to give notice 
to the defendant to appear before the praetor on the~ 
thirtieth day ;* but later the term was applied to a 
personal action, claiming the right to property, ‘ dari — 
nobis oportere.’* Originally both manus iniectio and 
pignoris capio were forms of self-redress ;* and manus” 
iniectio might be resorted to by the plaintiff in the case 
of a judgment debt, manifest theft, resistance to 
summons before the magistrate (im ius vocatio), for- 
feiture of the condition of the solemn contract of 
nexum. j 
And so we find in the various preliminaries to wat, 
first, the rerum repetitio, or clarigatio, the demand for 
reparation, with an interval of thirty-three days given 
to the offending nation for reply; then, in case of 
refusal, deliberations in Rome as to whether the reasons © 
thereof (if any were advanced) were adequate, and 
whether the grievance justified the commencement of 
hostilities,—in which case, of course, Rome was 
necessarily in the position both of a party to, and judge 
Inst. iv. 12. 2 Inst. iv. 18. * [bid. 
4Cf, Ovid. Amor. ii. 5. 30 : “ Iniiciam dominas in mea iura manus.” 
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of, its own cause; and, finally, the indictio, condictio, or 
denuntiatio belli, the formal declaration of war, notifying 
the determination to resort to forcible measures of 


_ gelf-redress. 


As to further similarities of a minor character, may 
be mentioned the somewhat analogous expressions, 
‘ius peragere’ of the statute-process, and ‘ postulata 

ragere’ to denote the claims set forth by the fetials. 
Again, in the deliberations of the senate use was made 
if such characteristic expressions as dari, so/vi, fieri 
oportere, and condicere, as in the phrase, ‘Quarum rerum 
litium causa condixit pater patratus...’;1 and in the 
actual declaration of war, the formula used? was, in its 
intrinsic significance, somewhat similar to that recited 
in the civil manus iniectio,—“ ... quod tu mihi iudicatus 
[or damnatus] es... quandoc non solvisti, ob eam rem 
...manum inicio....”*® And further, just as in the 


_ sacramentum, the claimant covered with his spear or 


wand the slave or thing over which he claimed 
dominion,‘ so the beginning of hostile relationships was 
symbolized by hurling a spear on the territory of the 
offending State.5 


It must be at once pointed out that in spite of these This analogy 


various resemblances, it is not intended here to press 
the comparison too far; nor is it implied that the 
international proceedings were directly or consciously 
modelled on the civil process, or that their institution 
is of a later date than that of the private procedure. 
There is no doubt that in the more ancient times in 


~ Rome, there was such a close affinity between the two 


systems that no clear and definite line of demarcation 
between them was discernible. Indeed, writers like 
Danz go so far as to assert their identity, practically 
speaking, on the ground that the same forms were 


1 Liv. i. 32.—See under fetials, infra, chap. xxvi. 
2Cf. Liv. i. 32 5 and see infra, chap. xxvi. 

3 Gaius, iv. 21. + Gaius, iv. 16. 

5 Liv. i. 32; and see infra, chap. xxvi. 
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adopted in international and private relationships, that 


international law and private jurisprudence constantly 
borrowed from each other the formalities of procedure.’ 
But with respect to the indictio belli and the iniectio 
manus, for example, he draws too rigorous a parallelism, 
which is described—too severely, perhaps—by Fusinato 
as artificial and erroneous,—“ artifizioso ed erroneo.” ” 
It is curious how writers, investigating the origin of 
forms and institutions, evince a seemingly insuperable 
tendency to rush to extremes: either to identify too 


readily certain systems on account of their containing ; 


sundry common elements, or to regard them as 
disparate and unconnected, as a result of seizing on this 


or that difference exclusively, and exaggerating its — 


importance. 


1Danz, Der sacrale Schutz..., p. 179: “Es ist eine bekannte 
und unbestrittene Thatsache, dass dffentlicher und privater Rechts- 
verkehr in altester Zeit sich in Rom wesentlich in denselben Formen 


bewegten. Und so bedienen sich bei vélkerrechtlichen Streitigkeiten — 
die Rémer der Formen ihres Privatrechts und verwenden umgekehrt — 


die Formen des internationalen Verkehrs auch fir ihren privaten 


Rechtsverkehr. Privatrecht und dffentliches Recht haben sich eben . 


nach Innen und Aussen in Altester Zeit nicht geschieden.” 
2 Dei fexiali..., loc. cit. p. 520. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


WAR: GENERAL PRACTICE—RELAXATIONS 


As to the practices in war in the ancient East, it is, on War practices 
the whole, a monotonous story of unrestrained cruelty, ‘*** 
ferocity, barbaric treatment, and entire disregard of 
all considerations, save the attainment of the belli- 
_ gerents’ object by whatever means could be resorted 
_ to. Here and there, however, we find deviations 
_ from this general practice, and various humane relaxa- 
_ tions, which, honourably distinguishing the exceptional 
3 cases, serve but to’ emphasize the usual oriental 
savagery. 
The Assyrians, the Phoenicians, and the Egyptians The Assyrians 
| were given to treachery, inhuman passion, destruction “* 
_ of every thing and every living being in their way, 
| whether or not the victims took part in the wars against 
_ them. Ptolemy Lathyrus, for example, overran the 
territory of Judaea, strangled Jewish-women and children, 
_ and boiled them in cauldrons, thus securing for his 
- country a reputation for cannibalism.! 
Amongst the Hebrews there was at times a similar The Hebrews. 
practice of undiscriminating slaughter, and seizure of 
lands, which were considered to be by divine decree 
destined for the favoured conquerors. Their deeds 
of blood were conceived to be a religious duty to- 
wards God, a fulfilment of the divine judgment; as 
Bluntschli says: ‘Diese entsetzliche Blutthat wurde 
wie eine religidse Pflicht gegen Gott, wie ein Vollzug 
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1 Josephus, Antig. xii, 103; xiii. 6, 12. 
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des géttlichen Strafgerichts angesehen.”! But from 
time to time they manifested conspicuous moderation 
and even remarkable generosity.2, Thus the humane 
conduct of the patriarch Abraham has been pointed 
out, inasmuch as he refused to take possession of the 
booty which victory over the king of Sodom duly 
assigned to him, and to enrich himself at the expense 
of the latter.® 

Similarly in ancient China extreme cruelty and 
brutality obtained; but occasionally there were likewise 
prominent instances of mercy and generosity. ‘We 
find an invading chief enjoining, under penalty of 
death, respect for the very trees that overshadow the 
tomb of a philosopher, and at the same time setting a 
price on the head of a rival prince.’’4 

As to the Hindoos, the code of Manu® established 
striking relaxations. The Hindoo warrior was for- 
bidden to use poisoned arrows, to put to death the 
suppliant, the enemy who surrenders as a prisoner, 
disarmed or defenceless persons, labourers in the field, 
or to devastate plantations and land under cultivation.® 
These rules, however, were—to judge from the native 
epics and narratives of warlike operations—frequently 


1]. C. Bluntschli, Das Beuterecht im Krieg und das Seebeuterecht 
inbesondere (Nordlingen, 1878), p. 12. 

2[bid. p. 12: “ Zuweilen regten sich auch unter den Juden 
menschlichere Gedanken.” 

8 Gen, xiv. 21-23.—Thus when the king of Sodom appealed to 
him to liberate the prisoners and to retain everything else, the 
patriarch declared “‘that from the very woof thread unto the shoe 
latchet, I will not take of anything that are thine, lest thou say, I 
have enriched Abram.” 

4 Martin, Traces of int. law in ancient China, loc. cit. p. 74. 

5 Cf. for example, vii. 91, 92. 

6Cf. Haelschner, De jure gentium quale fuerit apud gentes orientis 
(Halae, 1842), p. 35: “Cavent ne milites vel sanguinolentis 
dentatis sagittis vel armis veneno imbutis et ignivomis utantur, ne, 
qui ex curru pugnent, pedites aggrediantur, ne quis misericordiam 
petentem vel se in fidem hostis permittentem vel dormientem, vel 
eum qui loricam perdiderit, vel graviter saucium, vel cuius arma 
rupta sint, interficiat.” . 
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violated. Besides, they were held to apply only to 
kindred races, and not to the ‘barbarian’ aliens. 
Laurent, who manifests too ready a disposition to see 
little but evil in the early non-Christian nations, says 
that the laws of Manu savour of a profound Machia- 
vellianism,—“ sans doute aussi, les lois de Manou 
respirent un machiavélisme profond.”! It would seem, 
in the eyes of this writer, that a nation or society which 
falls in practice below its idealistic theory is to be con- 
demned beyond redemption. 

Persia is an example of constant devotion to pillage, Persia. 
destruction, and massacre. Herodotus relates that 
when Darius took Babylon he not only demolished the 
walls, and bore away all the gates, but he impaled some 
three thousand of the most distinguished inhabitants.? 
And Xerxes even surpassed the conduct of his pre- 
decessor; he went so far, says the same historian, as 
to violate the customary respect due to the dead by 
ordering the head of Leonidas to be cut off, and fixed 
on a pole* Though this act merited the severest 
condemnation, Herodotus declares, however, that, as a 
rule, the Persians were wont to honour men who had 
shown bravery in war,—ée7el Timav wadiocra voulCouct Tov 
eyo oioa avO pare Tlépoat avd pas aryabous Ta TroAema. * 
Again, in Greece Xerxes ravaged the country, burned 
down numerous cities, plundered temples, violated 
women.® Several centuries later,-the Persians, under 
Sapor, in their hostilities against the Romans, exhibited 
no less fury and inhumanity than their forefathers had 
done. After the defeat of the emperor Valerian at 
Edessa, a.p. 260, Sapor overran Syria, Cilicia, and 
Cappadocia, and ordered a general massacre at Caesarea. 
Roman prisoners were subjected to every form of 
relentless cruelty. ‘We are told,” writes Gibbon, 
“that Valerian, in chains, but invested with the imperial 


1 Hist. du dr. des gens, vol. i. pp. 124 5€g. 
? Herodot. iii. 159. 8 bid. vii. 238. 
4 Tbid. 5 [bid. viii. 33.—Cf. viii. 50. 
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purple, was exposed to the multitude, a constant 
spectacle of fallen greatness; and that whenever the 
Persian monarch mounted on horseback, he placed his 
foot on the neck of a Roman emperor.... When 
Valerian sunk under the weight of shame and grief, 
his skin, stuffed with straw, and formed into the like- 
ness of a human figure, was preserved for ages in the 
most celebrated temple of Persia.”+ Probably this 
report, as Gibbon points out, is based on fictitious 
stories; though the act in question was certainly in 
keeping with the general war practices of the Persians. 
Still later, in a.D. 359, a Persian monarch crucified 
Roman captives, treacherously seized Arsaces, the 
Armenian king, blinded and tortured him.’ 

The Macedonians were no exception to the rule. 
Alexander’s wars form a narrative of pillage and con- 
flagration, putting to death prisoners, women, and 
children, and the sick.* As Plutarch says, he con- 
sidered war a distraction or pastime.* Antigonus 
reproved a sophist who was reading to him certain 
passages on justice; what was justice to him (he 
exclaimed), whose business it was to take possession 
of the cities of others ? > 

The Carthaginian war practices were likewise char- 
acterized by unremitting ferocity and inhumanity. 
The ‘crudelitas’ of Hannibal was a byword with the 
Romans.® Livy says (no doubt with some exaggera- 
tion) that his soldiers, who were savage and ferocious 
by nature, were made still more so by their general’s 
orders to form bridges and works with heaps of human 
bodies, and by his teaching them to live on human 


1 Decline and fall of the Roman Empire, c. x. in fin. 

2Amm. Marcell. xix. g; xxvil. 12. 

8 Arrian, iv. v. vi. passim ; Diodor. xvii, 102, 104. 

4Plut. Alex. 72: Tod dé révOovs rapnyopia TH wokeuw xpwpevos 
domep éxt Onpav kal xvvyyeciav avOpwrwv e&naAGe.... 

5Plut. De Alex. Fort. i. 9: aPeXdrepos €f, efrev, Os OpOv pe TAS 
GAAotpias moAas TimtovTa Aéyers wept Sixacocdvys. 

6 Cf, Liv. xxi, 13, 143 Eutrop. iii. 11. 
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flesh.’ ‘Punica fides’ (Carthaginian faith) became 
proverbial for faithlessness and treachery.2) When 
Regulus invaded Africa in 256 B.c. the Carthaginians 
_ far surpassed his stern measures by their immolation of 
human victims, and by other odious atrocities.* Their 
_ ferocious conduct in the Sicilian war has been recorded ; 
in Agrigentum, men were dragged from the temples 
and put to death.‘ 
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Now as to the general practice of war in Hellas. war practices 
Here we find remarkable oscillations of warlike policy. '* ""** 
Brutal treatment and noble generous conduct are 

manifested at the same epoch, in the same war, and 
apparently under similar circumstances. At times we 
hear of proceedings which testify to the intellectual and 
artistic temperament of the Greeks; at other times, we 
read narratives which emphasize the fundamental cruelty 

and disregard of human claims prevalent amongst the 
ancient races when at war with each other. 
; In Homer, the antagonism between Hellenes and In Homeric 
) barbarians, which later furnished a radical discrimina- “"~ 
- tion, is scarcely manifested. The will of the gods 
_ played an important part. They urged on their votaries 
more out of passion than justice.© No revenge could 

be terrible enough for offences committed against the 
national gods, or for acts of treachery against a city. 
Hostilities for the most part assumed the form of 
indiscriminate brigandage, and were but rarely con- 
ducted with a view to achieving regular conquests, and 
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1Liv. xxiii. 5: “hunc natura et moribus immitem ferumque 
_ insuper dux ipse efferavit pontibus ac molibus ex humanorum 
corporum strue faciendis, et quod proloqui etiam piget, vesci 
corporibus humanis docendo.” 


2 Cf. Sall. Zug. 108; Liv. xxi. 4; xlii. 47 ; Florus, ii. 2, 6 and 17, etc. 

$Cf. Eutrop. ii. 25.—No doubt the story of Regulus is to a large 
extent imaginary, and due to the Roman indignation against their 
brutal adversaries. 

* Diodor. xiii. 57. 

®Cf Iliad, xx. 22 seg. (the speech of Zeus), 312 seg. (Hera’s 
declaration) ; xxiv. 23 seg. (speech of Phoebus Apollo). 
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extending the territory of the victorious community. 
Extermination rather than subjection of the enemy 
was the usual practice. After Troy was taken, the 
Greeks did not think of taking possession of Priam’s 
kingdom; the town was simply destroyed, the inhabi- 
tants enslaved or put to death, and an imprecation 
pronounced on the very soil that had belonged to the 
victims. Sometimes prisoners were sacrificed to the 
gods,” corpses mutilated,’ and mercy refused to children, 
and to the old and sickly.* Achilles was the typical 
hero of the age, and, as Laurent remarks,” the warlike 
cruelty of the time seemed to be concentrated in him, 
who, after the death of Patroclus, thirsted for blood: 
and slaughter.® 

On the other hand, acts of mercy and nobility were 
frequent. Suppliants were spared. The rights and 
privileges of hospitality were respected, even as between 
enemies. Truces were granted for the burial of the 
dead. The right of sanctuary was generally observed. 
The adoption of certain cowardly, inhuman practices, 


1Cf. Laurent, of. cit. vol. ii. p. 32: “ Dans les siécles héroiques, on 
voit 4 peine une trace de conquéte; les hostilités se passent en 
brigandages; lorsqu’elles prennent un caractére plus prononcé, elles 
tendent a l’extermination des vaincus; aprés la prise de Troie, les 
Grecs ne songent pas a s’emparer du royaume de Priam, la ville est 
détruite, les habitants sont tués ou emmenés en esclavage, le sol 
maudit.”—TIfiad, i. 367 ; vi. 583; ix. 5883; xxii. 64. 


2 Iliad, xviii. 318 seg.; xxili. 175 seg. (where it is related Achilles 
slew twelve Trojans). 


8 Iliad, xi. 145-7 3 Xill. 203 seg.3 XVil. 34 59. | 


4Cf. Ovid’s account of Astyanax, the son of Hector and Andro- 
mache, who, at the destruction of ‘Troy, was cast down by Ulysses 
from a tower : 
“ Mittitur Astyanax illis de turribus, unde a 
Pugnantem pro se proavitaque regna tuentem i 


Saepe videre patrem monstratum a matre solebat.” 
(Metam, xiii. 415-417.) : 
> Op. cit. p. 34: “Tout ce que les mceurs héroiques avaient ds 


cruauté mule se concentrer dans la conduite d’Achille. Aprés la mo 
de Patrocle, il ne respire que le sang et le carnage.” 


6 Iliad, xix. 213 seq. 4 
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such as, for example, the use of poisoned weapons, was 
condemned. Thus, when Odysseus had gone to 
Ephyra to procure a deadly drug for smearing his 
arrows, Ilus refused to give it to him, on the ground 
that the gods would not sanction such an act : 
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ddxev, ered pa Oeors veuerifero aievy edvras.} 
Then, again, a certain artistic ideal was applied in the Single 
institution of single combats between chiefs and dis- agree yl 
tinguished warriors, who thus played the part, as it Sencral 
_ were, of the protagonists of a tragedy, whilst their . 
respective nations filled that of the spectators and 
judges of fair play. Thus was fought the duel between 
Paris and Menelaus.? Similarly, as Herodotus relates, 
in the case of a dispute between Sparta and Argos as to 
a tract of land, it was agreed at a conference between 
the parties that three hundred men chosen from each 
side should engage, and that whichever party was vic- 
torious should be entitled to the contested territory.’ 
Again, the same historian states that in the wars with 
the Persians, a difference having arisen in the Plataean 
territory between the Athenians and the Tegeans 
respecting the command of one of the wings, the latter, 
in support of their claim, thus described how they had 
gained that honour together with other privileges: 
“When we, in conjunction with the Achaeans and 
Tonians, who were then in Peloponnesus, having 
marched out to the Isthmus, were posted opposite the 
invaders, then it is related that Hyllus made pro- 
clamation, that it would be better not to run the hazard 
of engaging army with army; but that from the 
Peloponnesian camp, the man amongst them whom 
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1 Odyss. i. 261-3. 2 Thad, iii. 67 seg.—Cf. Odyss. 1. 261 seg. 


8Herodot. i. 82: BonOnodvtwv Se ’Apyeiwy tH oerépy aro- 
Tapvopevy, evOatra cvveBnoav és Adyous cuvedOovtes, GoTE TPLn- 
kooiovs Exatépwv paxéoarGar okdtepor © av mepryevwvTar, TovTEwv 
eivae Tov \G@pov. 
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they judge to be the best, should fight singly with him | 


on certain conditions. -The Peloponnesians determined 
that this should be done ; and they took oaths on the 


following terms: that if Hyllus should conquer the 


Peloponnesian leader, the Heraclidae should return to 
their paternal possessions ; but if he should be con- 
quered, the Heraclidae should depart and lead off their 


army, and not seek to return into Peloponnesus during ~ 


the space of a hundred years. And Echemus, son of 


Aeropus, son of Phegeus, who was our king and ~ 
general, having volunteered, was chosen out of all the 


allies, and fought singly, and slew Hyllus.”’! 


In Greek historical times, practices in war were 
usually of a severe character. But here, again, are to 
be also noticed milder proceedings indicating a distinct — 
advance. In cases where no declaration was made, 
where the belligerents neither despatched nor received — 
heralds, where no negotiations of any kind, of a 
diplomatic or of a military nature, were carried on, — 


greater rigour usually obtained. A war of this descrip- 


tion was designated demos axijpuctos Kat aomovdos 
(heraldless and truceless war). Thus the Aeginetae 


levied war on the Athenians without proclamation, and 


soon ravaged Phalerum and many villages on the 


coast.2 


In reference to the conduct of war in Greece, it is 
important to remember that it was between small States, — 
whose subjects were to an extraordinary degree animated ~ 
by patriotism and devotion to their mother-country, — 


that each individual was much more affected by 


hostilities than are the cities of the large modern States, — 
that every individual was a soldier-politician who saw — 
his home, his life, his family, his gods at stake, and, — 
finally, that he of necessity regarded each and every — 
subject of the opposing State as his personal adversary. © 


1 Herodot. ix. 26. (The translation is that of Cary.) 


2Herodot. v. 81: ...mdAeuov axnpuxtov "AOnvaious éméepepov. — 
—Cf. Demosth. De coron. 262: tv yap domovdos Kal aKnpuKTos — 
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Schomann contrasts the struggle of the ancient Greek 
cities with the conflicts of the Middle Ages, when the 
mercenary wars caused no great effusion of blood, and 
compares it with the more calamitous American war of 
secession.1 

The Spartans, whose callous disposition was fostered Spartan 
by their severe military training and constant barrack “*"°* 
life, were more particularly addicted to harshness of 
treatment. They were actuated solely by considerations 
of State-interest ;* and to promote their object they 
' sometimes permitted themselves extreme measures. 
_ Cleomenes, their king, is said to have proclaimed that 
the infliction of every species of injury on the enemy 
was justified by gods and men.’ In the first Messenian 
war (743-724 B.c.) the Lacedaemonians crossed the 
Messenian frontier without any previous declaration, 
surprised the fortress of Amphea, and indiscriminately 
_ put the inhabitants to the sword ;* and in the end they 
razed Ithome to the ground, reduced the whole country 
to subjection, and treated with great severity the people 
_who had not escaped, making them helots, scourging 
' them, and loading them with chains,—“servitutis 
_yerbera, plerumque et vincula, caeteraque captivitatis 
malia.”® Tyrtaeus, whose war-songs inspired the 
Spartans in the second war, says of the treatment of 
the Messenians that they were worn down like asses by 
_ heavy burthens, that they were compelled to hand over 

to their conquerors an entire half of the produce of 


bee or ey 


1Gr. Alter. p. 11, note 4: “...der in unserem Jahrhundert 
_ unter den Nordamerikanern gefiihrte Biirgerkrieg in mancher Hinsicht 
_ an die Kriege der alten Griechen erinnern kann.” 


*Plut. Ages. 23.3 and see supra, pp. 90 seg. 


SPlut. Apophth. Lacon. s.v. Cleomenes, 2238: adAws Te Kai 6 Te 
| Gy Kaxdv tis mow tots moXeulovs, TovTo Kal mapa Oeois Kai 
- \ > A eg. - 7 

Tapa avOpwimroas Sixns tréprepov vopiler Oa. 

_ #Pausan. iv. §. 9: ... Kai tov Meconviwy tods éyxaradnpbevras 
 ovevovor, Tovs pev ert év Tais evvais, rods Sé, ws HoOovro, mpds 
Te iepa Oey Kat Bwyodts KaOnpévors ixéras. 

5 Justin, iii. 5. 
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their fields, and to come in the garb of woe to Sparta, 
themselves and their wives, as mourners at the death of 
kings and chieftains. 

In the Peloponnesian war brutal conduct on both 
sides was not wanting. Recognized rules were not 
rarely violated. Most acts were determined by the 
criterion of expediency and utility, irrespective of 
justice to the opponents,—a principle which was 
emphatically affirmed in the Melian controversy.1 In- 
habitants of surrendered cities were sometimes reduced 
to slavery.2 The Spartans ruthlessly slaughtered 
peaceful traders captured at sea, whether they were 
citizens of Athens, their enemy, or of her allies, or of 
neutral States.® On the other hand, the Athenians 
resorted to cruel reprisals. Some Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors who fell into their hands were put to 
death without trial and without being permitted to 
make any statement, and their bodies were hurled 
down precipices.* On some occasions intense ferocity — 
was manifested against fellow-citizens, and even kins- 
men, as in the case of the Corcyraean sedition, 427 B.c. 
Every form of death, says Thucydides, was employed ; 
and all the worst features of revolutions appeared. 
Sons were slain by their fathers, suppliants were torn 
from the sanctuaries and slaughtered, and some were 
even walled up in the temple of Dionysus and there 
allowed to perish. The oligarchs were secured by a 
treacherous trick, cruelly scourged, and massacred. 
Captive women were reduced to slavery.° At the 
surrender of Melos, 416 B.c., the Athenians put to 


1Cf. Thuc. v. 89, ss 3 Vi. 85. 2'Thuc. i. 39. 

3'Thuc. ii. 67: TAVTAS yap oj kar’ dpXas Tov wodeuov of 
Aaxedarpdvior, dcovs AdBouev ev TH Gahdooy, wos ToAepious drep- 
Gevpov, kat tovs pera ’AOnvaiwy ~EvproAcuovvras Kai Tods pnde pel 
ETEpw. 

4 Tbid.: ...dxpitovs kat BovAopévous eotiv & eimety avOnpepdv 
Gméxtevay TavTas Kal és pdpayyas eréBadov.... 

5 Thue. ili, 81; cf. ii. 85. 

6 Thuc. iv. 47, 48. 
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death all men who were of military age, and made 
slaves of the women and children. 

And yet milder practices were often adopted, and Adoption of, 
principles of justice, honour, and humanity recognized, on ear 
claimed, and insisted on. Thus, in the address of the Practices. 
Plataean deputies in defence of the capitulated garrison 
(consisting of two hundred Plataeans and twenty-five 
Athenians), the Plataeans, in an eloquent appeal for 
fairness and humaneness, said to their Lacedaemonian 
judges: “Men of Lacedaemon, we surrendered our Notable 
city because we had confidence in you ; we were under attibuted by 
the impression that the trial to which we submitted Thucydides to 
would be legal, and of a very different kind from this ; deputies, who 
and when we accepted you and you alone to be our tthe the 
judges, which indeed you are, we thought that at your Sputan 
hands we had the best hope of obtaining justice... .” 

To your short question, ‘whether in this war we have 
done any service to the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies,’ we reply that if we are enemies you are not 
wronged, because you have received no good from us ; 
and if you deem us friends, you who have made war 
upon us, and not we, are to blame....2 When we 
sought your help against the violence of the Thebans, 
you rejected us and bade us turn to the Athenians. .. .* 
Yet even in this war you have neither suffered nor 
were ever likely to suffer anything very atrocious at 
our hands. If we refused to revolt from the Athenians 
at your bidding, we were quite right ; for they assisted 
us against the Thebans when you shrank from the task ; 
and after this it would have been dishonourable to 
betray them....° They [the Thebans] came not only 
in time of peace, but at a holy season,° and attempted to 


1Thuc, v. 116: of 8 dwéxrewvav MnAlwv dcovs »Bavras €AaBor, 
maidas S€ Kat yuvaixas jvdpardduay. 
2 Thue. iii. 53. 3 [did. iii. 54. 4 This was in 519 B.C. 
5 eee a > , “ 7 Jar > lA ¢€ e “ 
ill, 55: €v pevToe TH woreum ovdev exTperéectepov vTd Hywv 
” 2 an 
ovte erdGere ote euehdjoare, €i 8 aroornvar "AOnvaiwy ovK 
> lal a 
nOcAjcapev bpdv KeAevodvtwv, odk HdiKODpEV. 
6 On festival truces, see infra, pp. 284 seq. 
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seize our city ; we righteously and in accordance with 
universal law defended ourselves and punished the 
ageressor, and there is no reason why we should now 
suffer for their satisfaction....' Consider, before you 
act, that hitherto you have been generally esteemed 
among Hellenes to be a pattern of nobility; if you 
decide unjustly... mankind will be indignant at the 
strange and disgraceful sentence which you will have 
passed against good men.... They will not endure to 
see spoils taken from us, the benefactors of Hellas, 
dedicated by our enemies in the common temples. 
Will it not be deemed a monstrous thing that the 
Lacedaemonians should desolate Plataea...?? Do 
not bring upon yourselves an evil name merely to 
gratify others. For, although you may quickly take our 
lives, you will not so easily obliterate the infamy of the 
deed. We are not enemies whom you might justly 
punish, but friends who were compelled to go to war 
with you; and therefore piety demands that you 
should spare our lives. Before you pass judgment, 
consider that we surrendered ourselves, and stretched 
out our hands to you; the custom of Hellas does not 
allow the suppliant to be put to death....8 These 
things [z.e. the consequences of an unjust sentence], 
O Lacedaemonians, would not be for your honour. 
They would be an offence against the common feeling 
of Hellas, and against your ancestors....* Our last 
word is that we did not surrender Plataea to the 
Thebans... but to you, in whom we trusted, and, if 
you will not listen to us, you ought at least to replace 


1 eee , A > \ ‘ e 7 Ld > 
ili, 56: wddAw yap avrods THv jpyetépay kataAayPBavovtas ev 
omovoais Kal mpooere tepopnvia. opOas éripwpnodpeOa, Kata Tov - 
Tact vopov Kalertara, Tov EexiovTa ToAguLov Govov efvas apover Oar" 
kat viv ovK ay eikdtws 8’ avtovs BAamroipea, 

211, 57: Sevdv d€ ddfe evar ITlAdravav Aaxedapovious 
mopOnoat.... 

Sill, 58: ...06 5€ vduos Tots”"EAAnoe pay xreiverv TovTOUS... 

4iil, 59: ... 0UTe és Ta Kowa TOV “EAAjveV vopspa Kal és 
Tovs mMpoydvous dpaprdve.... 
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us in the same position, and allow us to choose our 
destiny, whatever it may be.’’! 

The Thebans, in reply, urged that the Plataeans had 
repudiated an agreement made with them, and went 
over to the Athenians, and also deserted a previous 
alliance with the Lacedaemonians, and that they (the 
Thebans) had assailed Plataea only at the invitation 
of the most influential and patriotic Plataean citizens, 
who desired to be withdrawn from a foreign alliance, 
and that the Plataeans had themselves been guilty of 
iniquitous conduct in slaying Thebans to whom quarter 
had been given.? ‘Maintain, then, Lacedaemonians, 
the common Hellenic law which they have outraged, 
and give to us, who have suffered contrary to law, the 
just recompense of our zeal in your cause.” ® 

Although the pleading of the Plataeans proved 
unsuccessful, and the whole garrison was sacrificed for 
reasons of State policy, yet their arguments (as also 
those of the Thebans, however) set forth principles 
which were recognized in general to possess legal force, 
notwithstanding occasional, or even frequent, infringe- 
ments thereof. To point to offences against rules does 
not necessarily disprove the validity and juridical 
significance of those rules. Within our own recent 
experience, many rules and provisions which were 
universally esteemed to be firmly established as a part 
of international law, have, on the outbreak of war, been 
deliberately disregarded. In ancient times, as in our 
own age, the violation of recognized international 
principles of conduct, whether committed wilfully or 
through pressure of what was conceived to be insuper- 
able necessity, did not negative the binding force of 
such principles, any more than a breach of private law 
by a citizen pointed to its inoperativeness in his 
city. 

liii. 59. 2 iii, 64-67. 

sili. 67: dptvate odv, & Aaxedaypdvic, kal TO TOV “EAAjvov 
vou tmd tavde tapaBabevt., Kal Hpiv avoya rafovow davtamddoTe 


Xap Sixalav Sv rpdOvuor yeyevijpeOa. ... 
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In the Persian wars the warfare of the Greeks was 
far less liable to recrimination than that of their adver- 
saries. The Hellenes proved they could respect the 
fundamental principles of international justice, and 
restrain themselves from acts of retaliation which might 
seem to be warranted by the brutal excesses of their 
enemy.’ Perhaps the most conspicuous instance of 
cruelty on the part of the Greeks was the order of 
Pausanias at the battle of Plataea, 479 B.c., not to give 
quarter. But probably this was less an act of vengeance 
or ferocity than a result of their incapacity to look after 
great numbers of prisoners, particularly so as they were 
‘barbarians.’? Herodotus relates that after the defeat of 
the Persians by Pausanias, Lampon, one of the most 
eminent of the Aeginetae, advised him to impale 
Mardonius (the king’s son-in-law) in revenge for the 
like usage of Leonidas (the uncle of Pausanias), who 
died at Thermopylae. But the Spartan commander 
replied as follows: ‘My Aeginetan friend, I admire 
your good intentions and your prudence; but you - 
have failed to form a right judgment ; for having highly 
extolled me, my country, and my achievement, you 
have thrown all down again to nothing by advising me 
to insult a dead body, and saying that if I do so I shall 
increase my fame, which is more fit for barbarians to 
do than Greeks, and which we abhor even in them.... 
However, do not you hereafter come to me with such 


1Cf. Laurent, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 177, who remarks that the exalta- 
tion of their patriotism seemed to purge their feelings and elevate 
their souls : “On dirait que l’exaltation du patriotisme avait épuré 
leurs sentiments et élevé leurs Ames.” ‘The same author is prepared 
to admit that in comparison with other nations of antiquity the 
Greeks possessed ‘ germs” of mildness : “‘ Cependant si on compare les 
Grecs aux autres nations, on doit reconnaitre chez eux des germes de 
la douce vertu qui manquait a l’antiquité” (ii. p. 127). 

2Diodor. xi. 32. 5: 6 yap otpatnyds tov ‘EAAjvev Ilavoavias 
6pav toils tAHOcow trepexovtas tors BapBdpovs, edrAaPeiro pH 
7 mapdXoyov yévntat, toAAaTAaciwy dvtwv Tov BapBdpwv. 610 
Kal mapayyeAavros avrov pndéva (wypeiv, tTaxd tANOos ariotor 
VEeKpQ@V €YEVETO, 
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a proposal, nor give such advice; and be thankful that 
you escape unpunished.’ ! Then Pausanias made a pro- 
clamation that no one should touch the body, which 
was afterwards interred, and a monument erected over it. 
Earlier legislators a Greece, like Charondas, may The law of 
have, under certain circumstances, sanctioned the ins Ttaliation. 
talionis ;? but it never became established as a general 
principle amongst the Hellenic communities. Thus 
Aristotle referring to the Pythagorean doctrine that 
justice was retaliation on one’s neighbours,’ criticizes 
this definition on the ground that retaliation does not 
harmonize with the conception of either distributive 
or corrective justice, which he invokes as the essential 
criterion.* Similarly, Polybius repudiates the plea of 
retaliation advanced by Philip,> that is, when effected 
by the like illegitimate proceedings. ‘Thus after the 
congress of the allies at Corinth declared war against 
the Aetolians for plundering temples and for commit- 
ting other gross depredations, Philip informed the 
offenders that if they had any justification to put 
forward on the points alleged against them, they might 
even at that late hour meet and settle the controversy 
in conference ; but if they imagined that, omitting all 
public declaration of war, they would be allowed at 


* Herodot. ix. 79: 6°Q Eeive Aiywijra, TO pev evvoeiv Te Kal 
™poopey, dyapae orev" yvepns pévro mpaprnKas xXpynoThns. e&dpas 
yap pe bYod Kal tiv Tatpyv Kat 7 Epyov, | és TO pndev karéBades, 
Taparvewy vexp@ Avpaiver Bac’ Kal, Vv TavTa Trove, pas d,pervov 
pe dover Gat, TO permet waAXov BapBdpoure Toveelv iyrep "EAAnoe 
kat éxeivourt dé exrpOovéoper. 21. OD pevToe ert éxov Adyov 
Tovdvie, pare mpooreAOns Euouye, pte cvpBovrAcdys' xdpwv te ioA, 
€ov arabs,” 


2 Diodor. xii. 17. 4: vopov yep dvtos, édv tis Tivos dpOadpdv 
exkowy, deni Dal Tov éxeivov, 


8 Arist. Nic. Eth. v. 8: Soxet S€ riot ae Td avrimerovOds efvat 
« AG bi. Va e I 0 / ” 
Gras Sixaov, dorep of IIvOaydpeor epacar. 

4 Tbid. : 7) & GvrumerovOds ovK ehapporret ovt’ ext 7d StaveuntiKdv 
Sixatov ovr’ ext rd SiopOwrikdr. 


° Polyb. iv. 27.—Cf. the following chapter, as to the inviolability 
of temples and graves. 
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random to sack and plunder without the injured parties’ 
retaliating—on the pain of being held, should they do 
so, to have commenced hostilities—they were the most 
foolish people in the world.! 

Of course, then, as now, departures from inveterate 


custom and established law respecting warlike proceed-_ 


ings were made in virtue of supreme ‘ necessity,’ actual 
or alleged. The Athenians, in defence of their having 
drawn for common use the sacred water of the temple 
of Delium, urged, in reply to the Boeotian accusation 
of sacrilege, that their conduct was not wanton, but 
was demanded by necessity, in the protection of their 
territory against Boeotian aggression. When men were 
oppressed by war, they pleaded, or by some other dire 
calamity, it was not unreasonable to believe that their 
offence was pardoned by the god himself,—7av 0 eixos 
eivat TO ToAgUM Kal devo TUL KATELDYOMEVOV Evyyvouov Tl 
ylyverOat Kat mpos Tov Ocov.2 Similarly, Polybius declares 
that in accordance with the dictates of necessity, Aris- 
taenus showed himself to be a prudent opportunist 
rather than a traitor in causing the Achaeans to recede 
from their alliance with Philip and join that of Rome.® 

Have we not, in our own times, advocates of the 
doctrine that the binding force of the laws of war in 
general may be disregarded in case of extreme necessity ?* 
These writers draw a distinction between Kriegsrason 
(the situlus necessitatis of Grotius), implying what is 
permissible in exceptional cases, and Kriegsmanier, the 
ordinary rules of warfare ; and they insist that to attain 


1 Polyb. iv. 26: e& & treAjdacr, Sidte ywpis Kowod Sdyparos 


AenAarotor Kat ropOovor ravras, ovK dpvveirOar Tods adiKoupevous, 
éav & aptvovtar, vopirPjyoer Oar totvrovs Katdpxew Tov mohéEuon, 
rdvTwv avrovs evnGertarous «iva. 

2 Thue. iv. 98. 

3 Polyb. xviii. 13 and 14.—See, at greater length, supra, pp. 30 seg. 

4Cf. such continental writers as Lueder, in Holtzendorff’s Hand- 
buch des Volkerrechts, vol. iv. pp. 254-2573; Ullmann, Volkerrecht, 


81443 Liszt, Das Volkerrecht systematisch dargestellt (1904), § 393 


Rivier, Principes du droit des gens, vol. il. p. 242. 
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the object of the war, all regulative limitations might 
be deliberately rejected, and the rigor de//i introduced. 


Among the Greeks there was a general desire for Efforts to 
° . ° : humanize war 

peace ; but its systematic and constant cultivation was in Greece. 
seriously hampered, if not rendered impossible, by the 
existence of so many small and independent States in 
close proximity to each other, by their invincible spirit 
of emulation, by their mutual jealousy and suspicious- 
ness, and, above all, by the lack of settled national pacific 
occupations of an economic or industrial character, which 
would—as is the case in modern times—forcibly 
counteract tendencies to rush to arms. Still, if 
hostilities proved inevitable in Hellas, much was done 
to humanize warfare, and to remove from it the terrible 
atrocities and the unquenchable blood-thirstiness which 
prevailed amongst most of the nations of antiquity. 

The oracle of Delphi usually exerted a powerful Inftuence of 
influence for good. Thus, it refused to listen to the 4°?" 
Milesians, as they had not duly expiated the excesses 
committed in their civil wars, though it responded 
to all others, even to barbarians, who consulted it. 
“C’était comme l’excommunication du _ paganisme,” 
comments Laurent.’ After the defeat of the Cyprians 
by the Persians, Onesilus, who had led the revolt of 
_ the former, was killed, his head cut off, and hung over 
the gates of Amathus, a city he had besieged. The 
_ Amathusians, however, were commanded by. the oracle 
to take down the head and bury it, and, as an atonement 
for their offence, to sacrifice annually to Onesilus, as to 
a hero,—... Tv mev Kear kateddvras Barat, ’Ovncidw 
dé Ovew ws iowi’ ava wav éros.4 In open conflicts between 
Greek communities, the intervention of the Delphian 


1Cf, the present writer’s Studies in International Law (London, 
1908), pp. 99-102. 

2 Athenaeus, xii. 26: Sidwep 6 Oeds ert roAdtv xpdvov arjdavvev 
_ TOU pavrTeiov Kal érepwrdvrwv Sia Tiva aitiav dmeatvvovrat 
elrev. 


8 Op. cit. vol. ii. p. 135. 4 Herodot. v. 114. 
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god had invariably salutary results. In 435 Buc. 
the Epidamnians, in conformity with the answer of 
the Delphian god, delivered up their city to Corinth 
and placed themselves under her protection, when 
their immediate mother-city, Corcyra (itself a Cor- 
inthian colony), rejected their appeal for aid. The 
same year, as it has already been mentioned in another 
connection, the Corcyraeans offered to refer a terri- 
torial dispute with Corinth to the oracle at Delphi.? 
The Athenians having expelled the Delians from 
their (the latter’s) country, 422 B.c., on account 
of an alleged ancient offence against the sacred character 
of Delos, restored them the following year, by the com- 
mand of the oracle. Pausanias relates‘* that Callippus, 
an Athenian competitor in the pentathlum (the contest 
of the five exercises), bribed his antagonists ; where- 
upon the Eleans imposed a fine on all who were 
concerned in this act of corruption. The Eleans 
refusing to remit the fine, the Athenians treated them 
contemptuously, neither paying the money nor attend- 
ing the games. Hence the god at Delphi declared he 
would not grant them any oracle until the fine was 
paid ; and then the Athenians gave way. In reference 
to this event, Brouwer points out—though more forcible 
instances could be adduced in support of his statement— 
the beneficial influence exerted by the oracle on politics, 
international law, the comity of nations, and respect for 
judicial decisions : ‘‘ Ce fait prouve, ce me semble, que 
Yoracle de Delphes exergoit une influence salutaire sur 
la politique, qu'il faisoit respecter le droit des gens et 
qu'il contribuoit efficacement a resserrer le lien qui 
unissoit les républiques de la Gréce, en forgant les 
nations les plus puissantes 4 se soumettre a la décision 
des juges dans les jeux publics, décision regardée de 
tout temps comme sainte et inviolable.... En général 
on étoit persuadé que les oracles, et surtout celui de 


1'Thuc. i. 25. 2 Thuc. i. 28, 
8 Thuc, v. 1, 32 ; Diodor. xii. 77. 4y. 235 °3, 
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Delphes, n’avoient d’autres vues que celles d’avancer et 
de consolider le bonheur, la tranquillité et l’indépend- 
ance de la Gréce.”? 

Honour and respect were paid to poets, philosophers, Respect for 
artists, and men of intellectual distinction in general, ‘ee ede 
even though they became invested with enemy character 
on the outbreak of war. When in 335 B.c. Alexander 
destroyed Thebes, he left Pindar’s house uninjured, 
and also honoured the poet’s descendants.? After the 
disastrous Sicilian expedition, 413 B.c., many Athenian 
prisoners won the affection and pity of their Syracusan 
conquerors by reciting to them portions of the plays of 
Euripides.® 

Then, again, we find the practice of neutralizing Various 
cities and protecting them from the ravages of war. 4°" 
The obligations of neutrality generally were by no 
means unknown or repudiated. Temples, and priests, 
and embassies were considered inviolable. The right 
of sanctuary was universally recognized. Mercy was 
shown to suppliants and helpless captives. Prisoners 
were ransomed and exchanged. Safe-conducts were 

anted and respected. Truces and armistices were 
established and, for the most part, faithfully observed. 
Solemn oaths were fulfilled. Burial of dead was 
permitted ; and graves were unmolested. It was con- 
sidered wrong and impious to cut off or poison the 
enemy’s water supply, or to make use of poisoned 
weapons. ‘Treacherous stratagems of every description 
were condemned as being contrary to civilized warfare. 
And with respect to all these relaxations (which will be 
shortly considered in greater detail), it is essential to 
emphasize again that the non-existence of the law and 
of universally accepted custom relating to them is not 


1P, van Limburg Brouwer, Histoire de la civilisation morale et 
religieuse des Grecs, 8 tom. (Groningue, 1833-1842), vol. iv. pp. 
158, 161.—Cf. Herodot. i. 157-159, as to the story of the surrender 
by the Cymaeans of Pactyas, a suppliant, who was pursued by the 
Persians ; see vol. i. p. 359. 


2 Aelian. Var. hist. xiii. 7. 3 Cf. Plut. Nic. 29. 
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necessarily proved when we point here and there to 
conduct of a contrary nature. Caprice and passion 
may occasionally appear prominent in these or those 
international transactions. But, as a rule—and not- 
withstanding numerous exceptions that can easily be 
elicited—the Athenians, as Plutarch observes (and the 
same may be truly said of most other Greek com- 
munities), showed humanity and pity to their enemy, 
...0AOnvaiwy evxivytds éote Tpos dpyny, eyuerabeTos pos 
éXeov... , 

From time to time, poets and philosophers, orators 
and historians proclaimed humane doctrines. Plato 
constructed his ideal republic on the basis of what he 
conceived to be perfect justice; and although this 
conception was concerned more directly with national 
organization and internal affairs, external relationships 
were naturally involved also. Aristotle condemned the 
principle of retaliation as being antagonistic to true 
justice. Euripides even speaks of excesses in war not 
only as acts of intrinsic wickedness and transgressions 
against universal law, but, indeed, as suicidal folly on 
the part of the offender. ‘‘ But foolish is the mortal,” 
declares Poseidon, “ who lays waste cities, temples, and 
tombs, the sanctuaries of the dead; for having con- 
signed them to solitude, he is wont himself to perish 
hae — 

papos S¢ Ovntav doris éxmopHet rdXes, 

vaots te TUPBovs & iepd TOV KEeKunKdTOY, 

épnpia Sots attds OAC vorepor.” 
And, similarly, Diodorus observes that every war, even 
when prosecuted in such a manner as to offend against 
human law and equity, has nevertheless laws of some 
kind, such as, for example, not to violate truces, not to 
take the life of heralds, and not to injure suppliants who 
have thrown themselves on the mercy of their victors,— 


1 Praecep. ger. reip. iii. 4.—In Athens, "EAcos (pity, mercy) was 
worshipped (cf. Schol. Soph. Oedip. Colon. 261). 


2 Troad. 95-97. 
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mas yap woAeuos exBeByxws Ta vouma Kat dikaa Tov 
| avOpwrrwr, Suws exer Tivas idlovs KaDaTepel voOMouS, Oiov avoxas 
py AVew, KijpuKAa py avaipelv, TOV TO THUA AVTOU TOS THY TOU 
KaTisxXvovTos TicTi Tinwpeic Oat.) 


The methods of Roman warfare indicate a distinct General war 
advance on that of the Greeks, and of all other ancient practice 
nations. On the whole, we perceive further mitigations, 
and more deliberate attempts to regularize belligerent 
proceedings, and a greater disposition to insist on and 
appeal to the sanctions of positive law, apart from those 
of sacred law. 

But Roman practice assumed somewhat different Different 
forms at different epochs, and under different circum~ Seen io.eG. 
stances; so that sometimes we find writers passing a 
severe censure on the Romans for their disregard of law 
and justice, at other times they are highly eulogized for 
their strict observance of juridical principles and of the 
behests of humanity and fairness. Thus Albericus 
- Gentilis is enabled to produce two parallel dissertations, 
_—one (De iustitia bellica Romanorum) dealing with Roman 
warlike operations characterized by justice, the other 
(De iniustitia bellica Romanorum) setting forth acts of 
injustice.” The later period of Roman history is marked 
_ by a different policy from that which obtained in the 

earlier epoch, and the attitude towards foreign peoples 
has undergone a fundamental modification. A federal 
system was gradually established, securing hegemony to 
_ Rome, and ee a pseudo-autonomy to her allies ; 
and this condition of things steadily and surely developed 
into Roman supremacy and empire. In the earlier 
period, greater respect was paid to religion, public and 
private morality, and simplicity of life was more 

zealously cultivated ; but the later epoch witnessed a 
remarkable deterioration in these respects. Imperial 


1Diodor. xxx. 18. 2. 

2Cf. De jure belli (Hanoviae, 1612) ; after which treatise is found 
De armis romanis, of which Bk. i. deals with “ De iniustitia bellica 
~ Romanorum,” and Bk. ii. with “ De iustitia bellica Romanorum.” 
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expansion fostered, and, in turn, was itself stimulated 
by, the lust of wealth and luxury; and to attain the 
objects desired, little regard was paid to the nature and 
legitimacy of the means adopted. Accordingly, the 
wars of this time were often marked by extreme cruelty 
and destruction; and the vaunted fetial law of old was 
deprived of its vital substance, and became well-nigh a 
mere mask.1_ And yet, in many instances the ius deli 
et pacis, the ius fetiale, the ius gentium exercised due 
sovereignty, regulated many matters in actual practice, 
imposed obligations, even such as were not directly 
advantageous to the Roman government and foreign 
policy, and enforced restrictions on the conduct of the 
legions in the field. 

The earlier wars of Rome were occasionally charac- 
terized by atrocious proceedings ;—for then it was 
rather a question of self-defence and self-preservation, 
whilst in the later wars, the main object was territorial 
agerandizement and universal rule, her own safety 
already being assured. In the war against the Aurun- 
cians, $03 B.c., quarter was refused, prisoners indis- 
criminately slaughtered, and unbridled ferocity was 
shown both during the conflict and after the fight was 
ended,—“‘ nec _magis post proelium quam in proelio 
caedibus temperatum est; et caesi aliquanto plures 
erant quam capti, et captos passim trucidaverunt.’”? 
Later in the Punic war no quarter was given to the 
Carthaginians,*—though as regards cruelty Carthaginian 
usages far surpassed those of Rome. Again, in the 
war with the Samnites, 320 B.c., Livy relates that the 
Romans slew without distinction those who offered 
resistance and those who fled, those who were armed 
and those who were defenceless, freemen and slaves, 
young and old, men and cattle,—“.. . caedunt pariter 


1Cf, Lactantius, Divinarum Institutionum libri vii. (Ed. Migne), vi. 9: 
“Quantum a iustitia recedat utilitas, populus Romanus docet, qui per 
fetiales bello indicendo et legitime iniurias faciendo, semper aliena 
cupiendo atque rapiendo, possessionem sibi totius orbis comparavit.” 


2 Liv. ii. 16. 3 Liv. xxx. 6, 
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resistentes fusosque, inermes atque armatos, servos, 
liberos, puberes, impubes, homines iumentaque.’”* The 
proceedings in general are represented by the Roman 
historian’s declaration that there were certain rights of 
war which it was just to exercise, or to endure; that 
such acts as the burning of crops, the demolition of 
houses, the carrying off of men and cattle as spoil 
were misfortunes to be borne rather than misdeeds to 
complain of,—‘‘ esse enim quaedam belli iura, quae ut 
facere, ita pati sit fas: sata exuri, dirui tecta, praedas 
hominum pecorumque agi, misera magis quam indigna 
' patienti esse.”® In the case of towns taken by assault, 
the leaders, and occasionally all the male defenders, were 
' put to the sword, and the remaining inhabitants sold as 
slaves, ‘sub corona.’® Thus in 502 B.c. the Auruncians 
surrendered, even before Pometia had been stormed b 

the Romans; and, says Livy, though the town had 
capitulated, the leading men were indiscriminately 
beheaded, with no less cruelty than if the town had 
been taken by assault ; the others, who were colonists, 
_ were sold by auction, the town was razed, and the land 
sold. In 353 B.c. in the war against the Tiburtians and 
_ the Tarquinians, rigorous severity, “acerbe saevitum,” 
was practised against the latter, in revenge for their 
having slaughtered Romans in the forum of Tarquinii. 
Out of a large number of prisoners, those of highest 
_ rank were sent to Rome, where they were beaten with 
rods, and beheaded in the forum; the others were 
_ there and then put to the sword.’ As to the severity 
of the initial onslaught on a town, Polybius says it was 
_ a custom sometimes adopted for the purpose of striking 
terror, zoivy dé mot doxovct TovTo KaTaTrAneews xapu.° 
_ Thus he relates that in the attack on Carthagena, 209 


1 Liv. ix. 14. 2 Liv. xxxi. 30. 
8 Liv. ii. 173 Vi. 103 Vii. 193 ix. 31. 
Liv. ii. 17: “Ceterum nihilo minus foede dedita urbe, quam 
$i capta foret, Aurunci passim principes securi percussi, sub corona 
venierunt coloni alii; oppidum dirutum; ager veniit.” 
5 Liv. vil. 19. 6 Polyb. x. 15. 
Il. P 
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B.c., when Scipio thought that a sufficient number of 
troops had entered the town, he permitted most of 
them to attack the inhabitants, according to the Roman 
custom, with orders to put everybody to death and not 
to spare any one; though they were not to commence 
looting before the order was given.’ 

When a besieged town voluntarily surrendered, the 
armed opponents were often enslaved.” Thus, the Vol- 
scians having been compelled to surrender, 430 B.c., all 
the prisoners were put up for sale, except those of sena- 
torial rank. After the Veientians had laid down their 
arms, 425 B.c., their city and camp were plundered, one 
captive allotted to each Roman horseman and centurion, 
and two to each of those who had specially distinguished 
themselves, and the rest were sold by auction.* Simi- 
larly, in 173 B.c., the praetor, Lucretius, compelled the 
surrender of Haliartus in Boeotia, and a large number 
of prisoners were sold.° 

Particularly severe treatment was inflicted on rebels 
and deserters. Hostages were put to the sword, if 
their countrymen violated their oaths, or any solemn 
engagement entered into with the Romans. In the later 
wars, also, as, for example, under the emperors, the 
Romans at times dishonoured their triumphs by butcher- 
ing in cold blood conquered kings and generals. And 
examples are not wanting of the exile of entire peoples, 
to render them incapable of doing any injury. Thus, 
Cornelius and Baebius, the consuls, after consultation 
with the senate, drove into exile twelve thousand 
Ligurians who had surrendered, 182 B.c.;® and Ful- 
vius banished seven thousand Apuan Ligurians to 
Samnium.”? At the end of the Republic Roman arms 
were directed against nations with undiminished rigour. 
Marius is said to have observed to Mithridates, king of 


1 Polyb. x. 15. 

2 Liv. iv. 29, 34.3 V. 223 xxvii. 19; xlii. 63. . 

3 Liv. iv. 29: “castrisque et his captis hostes praeter senatores omnes” 
venumdati sunt.” | 


‘Liv. iv. 34. Liv. xiii. 63. @ Liv. xl. 38. 7 Liv. xl. 41. 
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Pontus: “ Prove yourself, O king, more powerful than 
the Romans, or yield without murmuring to their com- 
mands.” “H peiCov, & Bacired, Teipw dvvacOat “Pwpaiwv, 
_} Tole cwry TO Tpoctaccduevov.' But the harshness of 
this observation was as nothing compared with the con- 
duct of the king, in causing a general massacre in Asia 
Minor of the Roman peaceful residents, numbering 
_ several thousands (93 B.c.). At other times, Roman 
conduct was likewise severe ; for example, Germanicus 
in his wars in Germany committed many acts of cruelty,” 
and Titus and Vespasian were guilty of numerous atro- 
- Cities in their onslaughts on the Jews." 
Still, the Romans can by no means be justly accused Certain __ 
of uniformly unrestrained cruelty. Their practices Rossa 
varied according as their wars were commenced to exact Warfare. 
_ vengeance for gross violations of international law, or 

for deliberate acts of treachery. Their warlike usages 
_ varied also according as their adversaries were regular 
 enemies—‘iusti hostes,’ ‘perduelles,—or uncivilized 

barbarians and bands of pirates and marauders. The 
pirate, says Cicero, is not recognized as a public enemy ; 
_he is the common foe of mankind generally,—“ nam 
pirata non est in perduellium definitus, sed communis 
_hostis omnium.”* Then, again, at the same epoch we 
find one Roman general abusing what he conceives to 

be the rights against an enemy of his country, or what 
he claims to be the privileges that victory is supposed to 
_ confer on him ; and, on the other hand, we find another 
_ commander acting with justice, with self-restraint, with 
conspicuous clemency. Thus, examples of Brutus’ mild 
proceedings are related.6 Caesar, who encountered 


1Plut. Caius Marius, 31. 2 Tacit. Ann, il. 21. 

8 Josephus, De bell. Jud. (passim). 1Cic. De offic. iii. 107. 

5Plut. Brut. i. 29, 31; Appian, Bell. civ. iv. 123.—Cf. Cic. ad 
' Fam. ix. 14, whose description (in his letter to Dolabella, 44 B.c.) of 
- the gentleness and sincerity of the disposition of Brutus could equally 
‘well apply to his conduct towards public enemies ;—“ semper amavi, ut 
1scis, M. Brutum propter eius summum ingenium, suavissimos mores, 
/Singularem probitatem atque constantiam.” 
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many belligerent peoples in Italy, Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain, is described by Cicero, his political enemy, as 
possessing a mild and clement nature, “ mitis clemens- 
que natura” ;1 and Suetonius speaks of him in similar 
terms, “‘ natura lenissimus.”? Not infrequently did he 
set prisoners of war at liberty. ‘‘ You are not mistaken 
about me,” Caesar wrote to Cicero, ‘ nothing is further 
from my nature than cruelty.... Iam told that some 
prisoners | set free seize the first opportunity to take up 
arms against me ; nevertheless, I shall not renounce my 
policy.”® On several occasions he might well have 
availed himself of the usually admitted rights of the 
conqueror, when he merely demanded that the defeated 
enemy should be disbanded.* In spite of Massilia’s 
defection and violation of a truce, he spared the city, 
and allowed it to retain its independence, 49 B.c.6 And 
Germanicus is also praised by Tacitus for frequently 
adopting mild usages against his German opponents. 
Indeed, the Roman conduct far transcended in its civi- 
lized and humane character that of the German leader, © 
Arminius, who is reported to have burnt to death 
and otherwise barbarously slain the centurions and 
tribunes: of the Varian legions, and nailed their skulls 
to trees.° ; 


1 Ad Fam. vi. 6.—C£. Pro Marcell. 6; Pro Sext. 63; Pro Deiot. 12. 


. 


2Sueton. Caes. 74. 


8Cic. Ad Attic. ix. 16: ‘‘ Recte auguraris de me—bene enim tibi- 
cognitus sum—nihil a me abesse longius crudelitate.... neque illud 
me movet, quod ii, qui a me dimissi sunt, discessisse dicuntur, ut mihi 
rursus bellum inferrent ; ; nihil enim malo quam et me mei similem 
esse et illos sui.’ ( 


4Caes. Bell. civ. i. 72-863; Plut. Caes. 36; Pomp. 65; Dion Cass. 
xli. 20-23 ; Appian, Bell civ. ii. 42 seg.; Florus, iv. 2. : 
5 Caes. Bell. civ. ii. 12, 13, 14, 22. : 


6 Tacit. Aun, i. 61: “medio campi albentia ossa, ut fugerant, ut 
--restiterant, disiecta vel aggerata. adiacebant fragmina telorum equo- 
rumque artus, simul truncis arborum antefixa ora. _lucis propinquis 
barbarae arae, apud quas tribunos ac primorum ordinum centurion 

mactaverant.’ 4 


ee eet 
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Undoubtedly, the belligerent operations of Rome, Roman usages 
from the point of view of introducing various miti- {,abregrssv° 
gations in the field, and adopting a milder policy after 
victory, are distinctly of a progressive character. They 
were more regular and disciplined than those of any other 
ancient nation. They did not as a rule degenerate into 
indiscriminate slaughter, and unrestrained devastation. 
The attainment of the essential object of the war was 
aimed at, without any lawless abandonment to capricious 
fury and passion. The Roman advance on the warlike 
usages even of the artistic and intellectual Greeks is 
apparent.! The sanctions of Roman jurisprudence and 
the submission to the fundamental principles of justice 
proved more effective in matters of interstatal relation- 
ships than the beautiful dreams of Greek philosophy 
and the speculative elaborations of moral and _ political 
ideals. Polybius, who had a profound knowledge of the 
Romans as well as of the Greeks, observed (in connec- 
tion with the embassy of Callicrates to Rome to plead 
on behalf of the Achaean league, 180-179 B.c.) that 
the Romans, possessing the feelings of men and animated 
by a noble spirit and generous principles, commiserated 
those who were oppressed by misfortunes, and showed 
favour to all who flew to them for protection.2 The 
Romans, again, were the first to rationalize military 
organization, and to provide for the regular enrolment 
of troops, which were used not for the lupine plunder 
of their victims, or for their own individual enrichment, 
but for the cause of the State. The sanctions of the ius 


1Cf. Laurent, op. cit. vol. iii. pp. 4-5 : “ Les Grecs mettaient dans 
leurs querelles toute la fureur des guerres civiles ; ils trouvaient plus 
de jouissance 4 devaster, 4 tuer qu’A dominer. Rome qui songe a 
conquérir le monde et 4 exploiter les vaincus, a pour cela méme des 
vues conservatrices ; sa clémence est du calcul, mais toujours est-il 
que ses conquétes ne sont pas souillées par ces atrocités qui font de 
la guerre du Péloponnése un des spectacles les plus affreux de 
Vhistoire.” 

2Polyb. xxiv. 12: ‘“Pwpator ovres GvOpwro. cai Yoxyyn xpmpevor 
Aaprpg Kai rpoapéres Kady, wavras pev EAeotoe Tos exTatKéTas Kai 
Tao. TeipovTar xapifer Oar Tois katahetyourty ws avTous. 
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sacrum, apart from those of positive law, also operated — 
in the law of war. The existence of a just and adequate — 


cause as a material condition, and a solemn public 
declaration as a formal condition were necessary to render 
a contemplated war legitimate. A fully considered 
resolution of the senate and the people was indispens- 
able. Without that, and without a proper declaration, 
the Romans regarded hostilities as mere plundering 
excursions. Thus after the great victory over Antio- 
chus at Magnesia, 190 B.c., the Roman government 
proceeded to regulate the affairs of Asia Minor and of 
Greece. Some of the more distant allies of Antiochus, 
such as the Phrygians, the Cappadocians, the Paphla- 


gonians, together with the Celts of Asia Minor, who — 


had been the king’s mercenaries, delayed their sub- 


mission. Hence this fact afforded a pretext to Gnaeus — 
Manlius Volso (who relieved Lucius Scipio of his — 
command in 189 B.c.) for asserting the Roman protec- — 
torate over the Hellenes in Asia, as had already been ~ 
done in Spain and Gaul. But when these proceedings — 
came to be discussed in the senate, on the occasion of — 


the commander’s request for a triumph, many members 
failed to see any just ground or object of the war. 
Gnaeus Manlius was therefore severely censured for 
making a predatory expedition on his own account, and 
not regular war on behalf of the Roman people in 
accordance with the law of nations.’ ‘“ Do you wish, 
then,” concluded his censors, “that all these rites 
should be dishonoured and trampled upon, that the 
fetial laws be abrogated, that the fetial institution should 
be abolished? Is it your intention that religion—the 
gods pardon the expression !—should be cast aside, and 
the gods themselves consigned to oblivion? Do you 
also deem it fit that the senate should not be consulted 
with regard to war, that the people should not be asked 


1Liv. xxxviii. 45: “cum ibi nullam belli causam inveniret 
quiescentibus regiis, circumegisse exercitum ad Gallograecos, cui 
nationi non ex senatus auctoritate, non populi iussu bellum illatum ; 
quod quem umquam de sua sententia facere ausum?” 


ee gt ee a a 
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whether they choose and order war to be made on the 
Gauls ?”? 

The ius belli imposed numerous restrictions on Restrictions 
barbarism,? and condemned all acts of treachery. The ee oe 
story is related that a certain schoolmaster of Falerii, 
who had charge of the sons of the principal citizens of 
the town, took the opportunity, when walking with his 
pupils outside the walls, to lead them to the Roman 
camp, and throw them into the power of the enemy 
(393 B.c.). But Camillus indignant at this treason, 
ordered the boys to drive their master back to the 
town, and flog him all the way ; and he declared that 
although such relationships as were established by com- 
pact did not exist between the Romans and the 
Faliscans, nevertheless there did exist, and ever would, 
those imposed by nature. There were, he pointed out, 
laws of war as well as peace, and the Romans had learnt 
to put them into practice not less justly than bravely,— 
“sunt et belli, sicut pacis, iura ; iusteque ea, non minus 
quam fortiter, didicimus gerere.”* Again, when Ad- 
gantestrius, the chief of the Chatti, made an offer to the 
senate to poison Arminius, he was at once informed 
that it was not by secret treachery, but openly by arms 
that the Romans proceeded against their enemies,— 
“‘responsum esse non fraude neque occultis, sed palam 
et armatum populum Romanum hostes suos ulcisci.”’ ° 
Tacitus adds that on this occasion Tiberius vied with the 
Roman generals of old, who had contemptuously rejected 
the suggested scheme of poisoning Pyrrhus (280 B.c.), 
and even delivered up the traitor (the king’s physician) 


1 Liv. xxxviii. 46 : “ Vultis ergo haec omnia pollui et confundi, tolli 
fetialia iura, nullos esse fetiales? Fiat (pace deum dixerim) iactura 
religionis ; oblivio deorum capiat pectora vestra; num senatum 
quoque de bello consuli non placet? non ad populum ferri, velint 
iubeantne cum Gallis bellum geri ?” 


2Cic. De offic. i. 11. 


8 Liv. v. 27: “nobis cum Faliscis, quae pacto fit humano, societas 
non est ; quam ingeneravit natura utriusque est eritque.” 


4 Tdid.—Cf. Flor. i. 12. 5 Tacit, Ann. 1i,,88. 
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who harboured that base design, —“‘qua gloria aequabat se — 
Tiberius priscis imperatoribus qui venenum in Pyrrhum ~ 


regem vetuerant prodiderantque.”’! Thus, observes 


Cicero, the Romans refused to countenance a criminal — 


attempt made on the life of even a powerful foreign 
ageressor.” 

Breach of faith, even when pledged to the enemy 
under compulsion, was ever considered by the Romans 
grossly criminal and impious. Pyrrhus, in return for 
the Roman generosity in disclosing the design against 
him, allowed his prisoners to go to Rome on parole in 
order to celebrate the Saturnalia; after which they faith- 
fully returned. In this connection Cicero formulates 
the principle that if individuals even under stress of 
circumstances have made a promise to an enemy, 
they are none the less bound to keep their word,—* si 


quid singuli temporibus adducti hosti promiserunt, est — 
in eo ipso fides conservanda.”* And he refers to the 
example of Regulus who, having been captured by the — 


Carthaginians in the first Punic war, was allowed to 
go to Rome on parole to negotiate the exchange of 
prisoners of war; and, advising the senate not to give 
up the prisoners, returned to his punishment, in spite 
of his friends’ dissuasions.* 

The various proceedings preliminary to the formal 
proclamation of war were carefully adhered to by Rome, 
even when they had more or less fallen into desuetude 


amongst other peoples. The Greeks had frequently — 


exercised reprisals instead of making a regular declaration 


of war; for example, the Eleutherans suspecting that — 


the Rhodian admiral had illegitimately put to death one 


1 Tacit. Aun. ii. 88.—Cf. Val. Max. vi. 5.—The letter written by 


Fabricius, the consul, to Pyrrhus, warning him against the treacherous — 


design is recorded by Plutarch (Pyrrhus). 


2Cic. De offic. iii. 22: “ Ita ne hostis quidem et potentis et bellum ~ 


ultro inferentis interitum cum scelere approbavit.” 


8 Tbid.—Cf. Publius Syrus, Sententiae : “ Etiam hosti est aequus, qui 


habet in consilio fidem.” 


* De offic. iit. 22. 
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of their citizens, proclaimed a state of reprisals before 
declaring open war upon Rhodes.* The Romans 
regularly granted truces, and faithfully observed their 
conditions. They rarely resorted to ambuscades and 
underhand stratagems. And so on with many other 
mitigations of warfare (several of which will be con- 
sidered below), including all those that had been 
introduced by the Greeks. 


1Polyb. ii. 58: 7O pev mpOtov piow KaryyyeAav Tots “Podiots, 
peta. Se tadra moAeuov eEjnveyKay. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


WAR: ENEMY PROPERTY—PERSON OF THE ENEMY— 
PRISONERS 


Ir was usually held, in accordance with more rigorous 
conceptions, that the right of the conqueror over the 
conquered was absolute ; and this theory was not rarely 
carried out in practice. The victor, assisted by his 
gods, when he did not exterminate his opponents in 
a war of unmitigated vengeance, sometimes claimed 
the power to deprive them not only of their political 
independence, but also of their religion and their gods.’ 
But less stern measures frequently prevailed amongst 
the Greeks, especially so in the case of wars between 
Hellenic communities; and more humane doctrines 
were advanced in many quarters. Thus the Lacedae- 
monians on one occasion pointed out to the Athenians 
the injustice and unwisdom of so taking advantage of 
victory or superiority as to impose extremely unfavour- 
able conditions on those in their power, and that a 
belligerent triumph, if used with moderation and 
generosity, would be productive of far greater benefit 


1 


: 


f 


to both parties alike? And in the same way Polybius — 


1Cf, Eurip. Troad. 25-7 (Poseidon speaks) : 
Aeirw 7d KAevdv “IXvov Bwpods 7’ Epods* 
épnpia yap moAw étav AdBy KaKy, 
vooe, Ta TOV Oey ovde TipacBar Gere. 


(Iam quitting renowned Ilium and my own altars; for when ~ 


evil devastation seizes upon a city, the affairs of the gods 
are in a sickly state, nor are they wont to be respected). 


2 Thuc. iv. 19.—Cf. supra, p. 194. 
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remarks, in reference to Philip’s acts of plunder and 
sacrilege at Thermus, 218 B.c., that to overcome one’s 
enemies in integrity and equity is, indeed, of greater, 
and not of less, practical advantage than victories in the 
field." The customary policy of the Romans, however, 
consequent on their decisive victory over a nation, was 
that of pacification, ‘dare pacem,’ ‘pacis condiciones 
dicere,’ implying the assertion of Roman sovereignty, 
‘imperium.’ Thus in the case of the Volscians, 442 B.c., 
Marcus Geganius, the consul, ordered that they should 
deliver up their general, lay down their arms, acknow- 
ledge themselves vanquished, and be ready to submit 
to his further orders,—“ dedi imperatorem, arma poni 
iubet, fatentes victos se esse et imperio parere.”? Scipio, 
addressing Massinissa, said that Syphax, king of the 
Massaesylians, having been subdued and captured 
under the auspices of the Roman people, therefore he 
himself, his queen, his kingdom, his territories, his 
towns, and his subjects, in a word everything that 
belonged to him became the booty of the Roman people. 
This doctrine was likewise emphasized by Menippus, 
an envoy from Antiochus, 193 B.c., who, expatiating on 
the different kinds of treaties it was possible to conclude, 
said that the first class included those which dictated 
terms to a nation vanquished in war ; since the victor, 
to whom their possessions have been surrendered, has 
the sole power of deciding what portion of them the 
conquered may hold, and of what they shall be de- 
prived.* From this asserted general right of imperium 
over the conquered people would follow the more 


1 Polyb. v.12: Kat pay 76 ye veKqoas Tods ToAEuiovs KaAoKayabia 
kat Tots Suxaious odk eAdtro, peifw Sé mapéxerar ypeiav Tav év Tois 
Ordos KatopOwpdrov. 

2 Liv. iv. 10.—Cf. xxvi. 32 5 xxx. 37. 

8 Liv. xxx. 14: ‘Syphax populi Romani auspiciis victus captusque 
est. itaque ipse, coniunx, regnum, ager et oppida, homines qui 
incolunt, quidquid denique Syphacis fuit, praeda populi Romani 

st. ... 
* Liv. xxxiv. §7 (for which see supra, pp. 46-47).—-Cf. xxxvii, 37 ; 
XXXiX, 37. 
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particular right of punishing them, that of inflicting 
a fine on them in money or in kind,’ or the claim 
to exercise extreme rigour, ‘ius saeviendi,’ and the 
unrestricted right of dealing with the defeated enemy’s 
property. 

According to the rigid Greek theory, warlike occupa- 
tion was a natural means of acquiring property. Thus 
Aristotle in his discussion of property as resting on a 
physical basis, and of the enslavement of those whom 
nature intended to be slaves, says that from one point 
of view war is a natural art of acquisition,—dw «ai 7 
TOANEMIKH pucet KTNTUH Tws éora....2 Astothe acquisi- 
tion of immovable property there was at no time any 
doubt in actual practice. After Athens conquered the 
Chalcidians, a certain part of their territory was por- 
tioned out in two thousand lots and given to colonists ; 
another part was consecrated to Athens, and the rest 


was let out.2 About 470 B.c. the Athenians took an | 


island in the Aegean inhabited by Dolopes, and colonized : 


: 


it.* In 427 B.c. they razed the walls of the Mity- — 


lenaeans, took away their fleet, divided the whole island, 
exclusive of the territory of Methymna, into three 
thousand portions, of which they dedicated three 
hundred to the gods, and let out the rest to Athenian 
cleruchi; and, further, the towns which the Mity- 
lenaeans held on the continent were seized and subjected 
to the conquerors.’ Similarly, the Lacedaemonians 
converted the Plataean territory into public land, and 
let it out for terms of ten years.® . Xenophon relates 


1 Liv. xxxlil. 29 3 XXXVIi. 2. 2 Pokit. i. 8. 12. 

8 Aelian. Hist. var. vi. 1: ’A@nvaio, xpatrjcavtes Xadxidewv, 
KatekAnpovynoav aitav thy ynv «is SucysAtovs KAHpous, THY “lrwd- 
Borov Kkadovpéevnvy xdpav... tiv 5é Aowrjv epicOwoayv....—Cf 
P. Guiraud, Lg propriété fonciére en Gréce... (Paris, 1893), liv. i. 
chap. v.: “Du droit de propriété dans ses rapports avec V Etat,” 
pp. 196 seg. 

4 Thuc. i. 98. 5 Thuc. iii. 50. 

6 Thuc. iii. 68: tiv 88 yiv Snpoowdcavres drepicOwruv et Séxa 
ee ; 
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that in the opinion of Cyrus it was a perpetual law 
amongst men that when a city was taken from the 
adversary, both the persons and the property of the 
inhabitants belonged to the captors, that such possession 
was acquired justly, and that to permit the enemy to 
retain anything was due rather to benevolence than to 
law,—vopmos yap ev racw avOpsros aidws éorw, Srav 
ToNeMovvTwy TONS GAW, THY éAOVTWY elvat Kal TA THMATA 
TaY év TH TOAE Kal TA Xpijmara, ovKOVY aducia ye EkeTe 4, 
Tt dv éxnre, GAA PrarvOpwria ove apaipjorerOe, jv Te are 
exew avrous.' 

As to movables, no distinct regulations appear to Movable 
have been laid down regarding the respective rights of PrP" 
the conquering State itself or its citizens who first 
gained possession thereof. Usually, however, every- 
thing acquired by the united efforts of the army (that 
is, practically the whole of the adult able-bodied male 
citizens) or of a division of the army, and not by the 
separate enterprise or exploits of particular individuals, 
was considered collective booty. One-tenth of this A portion 
was, as a rule, devoted to the gods,” another portion to igre ea 
the State, and the remainder shared out amongst all, the sods. 
but not necessarily in equal parts. Herodotus relates 
that after the battle of Plataea, Pausanias made proclam- 
ation that no one should touch the booty; he then 
ordered the helots to collect the treasures, of which 
one tithe was allotted to the god at Delphi, another to 
the Olympian god, and a third to the god at the 
Isthmus, and the rest was divided according to title 
and merit. An additional reward, apicreiov, was also 
given to those who particularly distinguished themselves, 
and a special portion reserved for Pausanias.* In 
426 B.c. when Ambracia was reduced by the Acarnanians, 
with the help of the Athenians under Demosthenes, a 


1 Xenoph. Cyrop. vii. 5. 73. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 3. 21: kat ottw S17 ai re orovdai yiyvovras 
Kat ’Aynoidaos pev eis AcAdodts dduixdpevos Sexdrnv tav eK THY 
Acias 7H Oe@ dréOvoev.—Cf. ibid. iii, 3. 1. 

3 Herodot. ix. 80, 81. 
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third part of the spoils was assigned to Athens, three 
hundred panoplies to Demosthenes, and the remainder 
divided by the Acarnanians among their cities! 

In the case of Rome, the devotion as a divine offering 
of a portion of the spoils taken in war was a very 
uncommon practice. In 396 B.c. the dictator, Camillus, 
before attacking Veii, pronounced a solemn invocation 
in which he promised the Pythian Apollo one-tenth of 
the booty—‘‘decimam partem praedae”—that might 
eventually fall to the Romans.2. And this, as Niebuhr 
has pointed out, appears to be the only recorded Roman 
instance of the practice, which was so common with the 
Greeks. 

Frequently the spoils (Aaupa, later Aadupov) taken 
by the Greeks were publicly sold to the followers of the 
army, who showed themselves to be keen purchasers. 
The Spartans exercised special care in the holding 
of such public sales, of which certain individuals, 
Aagdvpor@Aa, had charge.* Prisoners were also included 
in these sales. It appears there were certain officials 
appointed for the purpose of estimating the value of 
the prisoners of war ; but the exercise of this function 
was looked upon with contempt. Thus Hyperides re- 
proaches Demades for having obtained the nomination 
of a certain person as a proxenus, who had acted as an 
assessor in the case of Olynthian prisoners.* 

The advocacy of, and insistence on, milder treatment 
were by no means wanting. Thus, Plato drawing a 
distinction between war with the Hellenes and war with 
barbarians said that in the former case belligerents 
ought not to devastate the lands of Hellenes or burn 
their houses,—riapev On Kal TOUTOV TOV vomoY TIS 
puraki, pyre viv Téuvew pare oikias eumrumpavat,® —and 


1'Thuc. iii. 114.—Cf. Herodot. viii. 11 ; viii. 123 5; Plut. 4/0. 7 ; 
Plato, Symp. 220b. 

2 Liv.’ ¥.\22. 3 Xenoph. Ages. i. 18. 

4Hyperides (ed. Blass), xiv. 76: dre dAotons ’OAdvOov Timyris 
éyéveto TOV aixpadoTtuv. 


5 Rep. v. 471. 
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that their enmity ought only to last until the many 
innocent sufferers have compelled the guilty few to 
give satisfaction. Similarly, Polybius declares : ‘“ For 
my part I never concur with those who indulge 
their anger against men of their own blood to the 
length of not only depriving them of the year’s 
harvest when at war with them, but even of cutting 
down their trees and destroying their buildings, 
and of leaving them no opportunity for repentance. 
Such proceedings seem to me to be rank folly.”? And 
Cicero declares likewise that in reference to the destruc- 
tion and spoliation of cities the combatants ought to 
avoid cruelty and recklessness,—‘ de evertendis autem 
diripiendisque urbibus valde considerandum est ne quid 
temere, ne quid crudeliter.” ® 

Generally speaking, a discrimination was made Stormed 
between the treatment of cities taken by assault, and peels 
those which voluntarily capitulated. Thus before the gift rnces of 
ratification of the peace of Nicias (422-421 B.c.), after treatment. 
a good deal of negotiation it was agreed that both 
parties should give up what they had gained by arms, 
but the Athenians were allowed to retain Nisaea ; for 
when they demanded the restoration of Plataea the 
Thebans protested that they had obtained possession of 
it not by force or treachery but by agreement, to which 
the Athenians rejoined they had acquired Nisaea in the 
same way.* When the Peloponnesians had before this 
laid siege to Plataea (427 B.c.), the Lacedaemonian 
commander desired that the place should be surrendered, 
and not stormed ; for in case a treaty of peace were 
concluded, providing for the restoration by both parties 


1 [bid. 

2Polyb. xxiii. 15: ovderote 5 eyd cuvriPewar tTHv yvdpnv Tots 
eri tocovrov Suariepevors THV dpyrv «is Tod’s dpuodptrAous wore p1) 
pdvov rovs érereiovs Kaprovs mapatpeio Oar tov Todeniwv, dAAQ Kai 
7a Sevdpa cal ra Katerxevaopéeva SiapGeipev, pnde perapeAcias 
xatadurévtas Térov. aAAd pot Soxovo. peyadeiws ayvoelv ot TavTa 

, 
TpaTTOVTes, 


8Cic. De offic. i. 24. *Thuc. v. 17.—Cf. iv. 69. 
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of all the places taken by assault, Plataea might be 
excepted on the ground that the inhabitants had come 
to terms on their own accord.! 

Towns taken by assault were compelled to surrender 
usually on unconditional terms, xpicOa: 6 Tt av BovAwvrat, 
and as a rule were treated with greater rigour than those 
which voluntarily yielded. The destruction of those 
capable of bearing arms, the reduction of the others 
to slavery, general plunder, and the establishment of a 
colony or garrison were the frequent practices which 
obtained in such a case. | 

But milder proceedings were by no means unknown 
in the event of cities being stormed. Thus Timotheus, 
the Athenian commander, after taking forcible possession 
of Corcyra did not reduce the inhabitants to slavery, nor 
did he expel them or deprive them of their own laws.? 
A Rhodian ambassador observed to an assembly of 
Aetolians at Heraclea (207 3.c.) that if they took a 
city he was sure they would not stoop to violate the 
freeborn or burn the buildings, as they considered such 
conduct cruel and barbarous. On several occasions 
Julius Caesar refrained from adopting the severe 
measures of the conqueror, and spared stormed cities, 
demanding mainly that the enemy army should be 
disbanded. 

In the case, too, of voluntary capitulation the con- 
ditions (6uoAoyia) imposed were at times exceptionally 
rigorous. In 430 B.c., in the course of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the Potidaeans were compelled through 
hunger to surrender to the Athenians. The Potidaeans 
with their wives and children, together with the foreign 
troops (Corinthians and others) had to come out of 
the city, armed with safe-conducts, the men with one 


1'Thuce, iii. 52. 
» 2Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4. 64: od pévror jviparodiocaro ovde avdpas 
epvyddevorev, ode vopous peTéertyoeV. 

8 Polyb. xi. 5: Kal xupredoavres pev adrol méAews ovr’ av UBpifev 
bropetvaite Tovs éXevOepovs ovr’ eumipmrpdvar Tas odes, vopifovTes 
@podv eivar 7d TovovTov Kai BapBaprxdv.—Cf. Liv. xxviii. 7. 
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_ garment, the women with two, and they were allowed 
a certain sum of money for their journey ; afterwards, 
the Athenians sent colonists of their own to the evacu- 
ated town.t And when the Samians being invested on 
all sides by Lysander treated about a capitulation just 

_when he was proceeding to a general assault, the terms 
of surrender were that all the freemen should depart 
with only what clothes they had on their backs, and 
that they should deliver up everything else.’ 

When the inhabitants were not expelled, the victors 
often took possession of a portion of their territory. 

In some cases a tribute was imposed, and the enemy Tribute. 
disarmed. Thus, in 439 B.c., Samos after a long siege 
capitulated to Pericles. The Samians were obliged to 
give hostages, to pay a full indemnity by regular fixed 
instalments, to raze their fortifications to the ground, 
and deliver up their fleet,—xai 7 poTexwpnoay omordoyia, 
reixos Te KaDeAGvTES Kat durpous dovTes Kai vais tapaddrTes, 
kal Xpijuara Ta avadwevra Kata xpdvous TaEauevot arodouvat.® 
In 424 B.c. Nisaea was besieged by the Athenians, and 
on account of imminent starvation capitulated. The 
conditions imposed were that the Nisaeans should go 

_ free, every man paying a fixed ransom and giving up Ransom. 
his arms; and that the Athenians should be free to 

_ dealas they pleased with the Lacedaemonian commander, 

and any of his fellow-citizens who were in the town.‘ 

After the battle of Aegospotami, 405 B.c., the Athenians Citadels and 

were obliged to pull down the fortifications of the **%**™ 

Piraeus, and the long walls which connected the port 


_ ?Thuce. ii. 70: ert roicde obv EvveBnoav, eFeAOciv avtovis Kai 
' maidas kal yuvaixas Kai tods éerixovpous Edv Evi iwariv, yuvaixas dé 
£vv Svotv, kai dpytpidv te pyntov €xovtas epddiov. 





*Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3.6: wpodrSynoav év iudtiov éxwv Exarros 
 drvévat TOV éAevOEpwv, 7a 8 GAAG Tapadodvat, 
8 Thuc. i. 117, 
4Thuc. iv. 69: ... €vvéBynoav rots ’"AOnvaiors pytod pev Exarrov 
apyupiov drodvOijvar, Gra mapaddvras, _Tois 8e Aaxedarpoviors, To 
Te apxovtt Kal ei tis GAXAos evnv, xpnoOar ’AOnvaiovs 6 tT av 
— BovrAwvrar. Bia 
Il. Q 
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to the town, to give up to Lysander all war-vessel: 
except twelve, to recall those who had been exiled (whe 
had been considered the enemies of Athenian demo- 
cracy), to change their constitution, and to enter intc 
an offensive and defensive alliance with the Lacedae- 
monians whose hegemony they were to acknowledge. 
The Corinthians, the Thebans, and others urged the 
entire destruction of the Athenians, but the victor: 
declared they would not reduce to bondage a Stat 
which had done great good at the time of the greates 
dangers that had ever befallen Greece. But some twe 
centuries later, on the surrender of the citadel of Psophi: 
to Philip, 218 B.c., the Psophidians descending from 
the citadel received back the possession of the town 
each man recovering at the same time his own house.” 

It is worthy of note that occasionally in open engage: 
ments in the field it was forbidden to pursue the enemy} 
beyond the field of battle after the victory was gained 
but the rule was adopted more particularly by th 
Spartans. This prohibition was due, in the opinior 
of Schomann, not so much to deliberate moderatior 
and magnanimity as, on the one hand, to prudence—t 
being anticipated that the enemy, aware that his pursut 
was not followed up, would thus seize the opportunity 
of leaving the field entirely,—and, on the other, tc 
the fear that a continued pursuit and scramble fot 
plunder would be detrimental to the strict Spartar 
discipline.? In the fourteenth year of the Peloponnesiar 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2.20: AaxeSaupdvios S& ovk éfacav woAu 
“EdAnvida aviparodueiv peya dyabov cipyaopevnv ev Tois peyiorou 
kuvddbvois yevopevors TH “EAAdS, GAN’ ErovodvTo ciphivynv ed’ @ Ta 7 
pakpa teixn Kat Tov Iletpad KabeAdvras Kal Tas vats TARY SadeKe 
Tapadcovras Kat Tos puyddas Kabevras Tov adrdv éxOpdv Kai giro 
vopifovras AaxeSaupoviows rex Oar kal Kara yqv Kal Kata OddAarrat 
érou av wyovrar.—Cf. Plut. Lysand. 14. 

2Polyb. iv. 72: ...08 8& Wwdidioe xaraBdvres ex THs aKpas 
éxopicavro Tv woAw Kal Tas oikynoes ExavToL TAS AVTOV.... 

8Schémann, Gr. Alter. vol. i. p. 293: “Nach dem gewonnener 
Siege aber den flichenden Feind weit zu-verfolgen untersagte dai 
Gesetz, weniger wohl aus Grossmuth als aus Klugheit, weil sicl 
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war (418 B.c.) the Argives, assisted by the Athenians, 
were defeated by the Lacedaemonians at the battle of 
Mantinea. The pursuit, says Thucydides, was not 
fierce nor the fight prolonged ; for the Lacedaemonians 
firmly retain their posts until they have routed the 
enemy, and having once defeated them, they do not 
follow them far or long. Some two years before their 
defeat the Argives had induced the Lacedaemonians 
to conclude a fifty years’ peace, on the understanding 
that neither party should challenge the other to fight 
for the disputed borderland of Cynuria, if they were 
not at the time suffering from war or plague; and, 
in the event of war, the conquered side was not to be 
pursued over its own border,—dxew de py é€eivan 
Tepatépw Tav mpos “Apyos cai Aaxedainova Spwv.2 The 
Lacedaemonians, adds Thucydides, at first considered 
this a foolish proposal, but anxious to obtain the friend- 
ship of Argos, they consented and drew up a written 
treaty embodying those proposals. 


As to the occupatio bellica of the Romans, we find The Roman 
that it was for a long time the principal and commonest pecupavio oe 
mode of acquiring property. In the earlier history of 4. 
Rome, the right of property was regarded as being 
competent only to Roman citizens and their allies. 

Hence the possessions of strangers being outside the 
Roman world, the ‘orbis Romanus,’ were held to be 
res nullius, no one’s property, and, on that account, 
_ could become the property of the first Roman occupant 
_ thereof. Later, the right to become the owner of alien 


- voraussehen liess, der Feind werde sich um so eher entschliessen das 

Feld zu raumen, wenn er voraus wisse, dass er dann nicht hart verfolgt 
werden wiirde, und wohl weil bei weiter Verfolgung leicht Unord- 
_ nung und daraus Gefahr fiir die Verfolger enstehen konnte.” 

?Thuc. v.73: ot yap Aaxedaspovioe péxpe pev Tod Tpeyar xpovious 
Tas pdxas Kal BeBaiovs TO pévery rowodvrat, tpepavres Se Bpaxeias 
kal ovx émi roAd ras dudéers.—Cf. Plut. Lycurg.22: tpepdpevor de 
kal vkjoavres eSiwKov, doov éxBeBauicarOa Td viknua tH pvyy 
Tov ToAeuiwV.... : 


2'Thuc. v. 41. 
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property by the mere act of taking possession of it was 
restricted to things captured from barbarians either in 
time of war or peace, or from duly constituted States, 
with which Rome was engaged in a regular war, ‘iustum 
bellum,’ attended by all the fetial formalities. Such 
occupatio bellica, besides bestowing general sovereignty, 
more particularly effected an immediate transfer of the 
property. The Digest contains a specific provision to 
this effect : ‘‘ Quae ex hostibus capiuntur, iure gentium 
statim capiuntium fiunt.”1 Whatever was captured 
from the enemy on his own soil belonged, as a general 
rule, to the State;? for the State, by virtue of its 
juridical personality and its very raison d’étre, was pre-— 
eminently capable of realizing the physical fact of 
possession, the corpus or factum, together with the 
mental element, the intention to acquire ownership, the — 
animus rem sibi habendi. A similar conception, indeed, — 
long obtained in various modern States; but now 

military occupation rests on a different basis from that — 
of the Roman occupatio bellica, and confers, at most, 
certain powers of a provisional character. In certain 
cases, Roman individuals could acquire property for 
themselves,—sometimes, for example, when the enemy's 
things were situate on Roman territory at the time of 
the breaking out of hostilities? or as a result of private 
plundering expeditions to enemy countries not allied to 
Rome. On the other hand, the principles of occupatio 
bellica were reciprocally applied to the disadvantage of the © 
Romans themselves; so that, in this respect, yaridiem 

equality was recognized. 


Various words are employed by Roman writers to 
designate booty taken in war, as, for example, praeda, 
manubiae, exuviae, spolia. Of these terms, praeda denotes — 
plunder, booty of every description, whether taken on — 


1 Dig. xii. 1. 5. 7- 
2Cf. Dion. Hal. vii. 63. 


© Dig: SS ACRE ROE quae res hostiles apud nos want non 
publicae, sed scceoeian fiunt.” 
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land or sea,’ and, as such, has the most general and 
comprehensive meaning. Manubiae is often taken to 
represent the proceeds realized by the quaestor? from the 
sale of all the things included under praeda. Such, at 
least, is the distinction between them drawn by Aulus 
Gellius, who says: ‘“ Praeda dicitur corpora ipsa rerum, 
quae capta sunt, manubiae vero appellatae sunt pecunia 
a quaestore ex venditione praedae redacta.”* This dis- 
tinction has been adopted by Mommsen,‘ Marquardt,° 
and others, but rejected by Karlowa,® who certainly 
shows good grounds for his contention. Cicero also 
makes a certain discrimination between the two.” 
Further, the word exuviae denotes strictly anything 
stripped (exuere, to despoil, to deprive) from the person 
of the adversary ;* whilst spo/ia is frequently used to in- 
dicate also armour and weapons, though both words are 
somewhat loosely applied to trophies, such as standards, 
chariots, beaks of vessels,’ etc. 
Numerous examples are given by the Roman annalists 
of the acquisition of property in the booty taken from 
the enemy, as well as in his immovables.’? Thus, at 


1Cf. Corp. inscrip. Lat. i. 195, which speaks of maritime plunder, 
‘navaled praedad.’ 


2Cf, Liv. iv. 53. 10; v. 26.8; x. 46. 5. 

| 3 Noct. Att. xiii. 24. 4 Romische Forschungen, loc. cit. ii. pp. 417 seg. 
5 Rimische Staatsverwaltung, ii. p. 286. 

6 Rimische Rechtsgeschichte, ii. pt. i. pp. § seg. 

. "De leg. agr. ii. 22. §9: “‘...aurum, argentum ex praeda, ex 


manubiis, ex coronario, ad quoscumque pervenit neque relatum est 
_ in publicum neque in monumento consumptum....” 
| 8Cf. Virg. Aen. ii. 275-6: 
‘quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achilli ” ; 
Tibull. i. 1. 53: 
“Te bellare decet terra, Messalla, marique, 
Ut domus hostiles praeferat exuvias.” 
9Cf. Cic. De imp. Pomp. 18, where he speaks of the forum being 
decorated with maritime spoils : ‘ exuviis nauticis et classium spoliis 
ornatum.”—Sueton. 4zg. 18, mentions “ spolia navalia.” 


10 Cf. Liv. xxx. 14. 
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the. conference at Tempe, in Thessaly, 199 B.c., T. 
Quinctius Flamininus, disputing the claim of the 
Aetolians, held that Thebes became the property of — 
the Roman people by the laws of war,—“nam eas 
populi Romani iure belli factas esse Quinctius dicebat.”’? 
Similarly, in 187 B.c., the Roman ambassadors de- 
clared, with respect to certain disputed cities, that if 
Philip subdued them in war, he should, by the laws 
of war, hold them as the prize of victory,—‘ si Philip- 
pus bello cepisset eas, praemium victoriae iure belli 
habiturum.”’ ? 


Restrictions Of the different kinds of enemy property, temples, 
property graves,® and other sacred objects were considered inviol- _ 
What exeq  adle. Not only were injuries to these forbidden by 


inviolable. human law, but it was the universal belief that the gods © 
themselves inflicted severe penalties on offenders. For 
carrying off sacred cattle, the companions of Odysseus — 
made atonement with their lives. Herodotus relates 
that madness seized Cleomenes because (as the Athenians — 
thought), when he had invaded Eleusis, he cut down 
the grove of the goddesses, Demeter and Persephone, 
—ddrt és "EXevaiva éoBadwv, ékeipe TO Téuevos Tov Bear. 

Temples. To despoil the treasures of a temple was also held to be — 
an act of sacrilege.° Polybius mentions the report of 
the madness and death of Antiochus for plundering the — 
temple of Artemis,® and of the punishment of Prusias 
for robbing a temple.’ It was customary, in the con-— 
clusion of peace, to include a provision for the restoration © 
of sacred objects that had been destroyed or damaged, — 
especially so in cases where expiation or atonement was 
doubtful. Thus, at the congress of Nicaea, in Locris, — 
198-197 B.c., Attalus, the king of Pergamus, demanded _ 
that Philip should restore the temple of Aphrodite, as 
well as the grove of Nicephorium, both of which he haga . 


1 Liv, xxxili. 13. 2 Liv. xxxix. 29. 3 Cf, Diodor. xiv. 64 
* Herodot. vi. 75. 5 Herodot, ix.120. © Polyb, xxxi. 11. 
7 Tbid. xxxii. 27.—Cf. Diodor. xxxi. 46. 
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destroyed.’ In the conflict between the Boeotians and 
the Athenians in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian 
war (424 B.c.), the former remonstrated with the latter 
for fortifying Delium, after their invasion, and dwelling 
there, and doing all that men usually do in an unconse- 
crated place, and also for drawing the sacred water for 
common use.” And hence the Boeotians complained 
that the Athenians transgressed the universally recog- 
nized customs of Hellas,—<érx ov dicaiws dpacevay Tapa 
Baivovres Ta vopima tov “EXAjvwv 3% for those who 
invaded the territory of others, they pointed out, always 
abstained from touching the temples,—zaor yap evar 
xaBeornkos tovras emt THv adAjAwY iepov TeV EVOVTWV 
anéxerOa....4 The Athenians, however, by their reply, 
fully acknowledged the sacred and inviolable character 
of temples and their accessories. They declared through 
their herald that they had not done any injury to the 
temple, and were not going to do any if they could 
help ; that they had not entered it in the first place with 
any malicious intent, but only that they might defend 
themselves against those who were really injuring them. 
They pointed out, however, that in accordance with 
Hellenic practice, those who were masters of a country 
had also possessicn of the temples, and that, having due 
regard to the insuperable demands of necessity in war- 
fare, only so far as it was possible were they obliged to 
show the customary reverence.’ In the Sicilian expedi- 
tion, 414 B.c., the Athenians having captured that part 
of Syracuse where the temple of Olympian Zeus was 
situated, did not lay violent hands on any sacred object, 


1 Polyb. xviii. 2.—Cf. Liv. xxxill. 33. 

2'Thuc. iv. 97. 8 Ibid. 4 bid. 

5Thuc. iv. 98: tocatra tod Kypvxos eimdvros, ot ’A@nvaior 
méppavres mapa Tovs Bowrovs éavtdv Kijpuka TOU pev iepod ovTE 
adikjoa. eparav ovdev ovre ToD Aourod Exdvres BAdwWeww" ovde yap 
THY apxnv éoeAOciv ext rovTw, GAN iva e& adrovd rods adixovvTas 
pardov opas apivevra, rdv dé vopov tots “EAAnowy efvar, Sv ay 
} 7) Kparos Ths ys Exdorns, yv Te TAEOVos HY Te BpaxvTépas, TOVTWY 
kal Ta tepda det yiyver Oar, tpdrois Oeparevdpeva ofs dv mpds Tois 
<iwBdor Kat Sévwvras. 
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and left everything under the care of the priest.'_ The 
Lacedaemonian king, Agesilaus, was particularly praised 
for paying due respect not only to the sanctuaries of 
the Hellenic communities, but even to those belonging 
to barbarians.” 

On this subject, as well as on the treatment of the 
adversary’s property in general, there is a striking pro- 
nouncement of Polybius, whose opinions and anim- 
adversions no doubt represent the most enlightened 
views and, for the most part, the accepted principles of 
the time. In reference to the plundering of Thermus 
by Philip III., in 218 B.c., the historian says that the 
sacking of dwelling-houses there, the seizure of corn 
and other provisions, the setting fire to much property, 
the carrying off of the valuable dedicated arms of the 
porticoes, and the destruction of the rest,—all this was 
right and fair by the laws of war ;—«ai éws uev TovTov 
TAaVTa KATA TOUS TOU ToAEu“oU vOLOoUsS KAaA@S Kal dlKaLOS 
érpatteto.? But in burning the colonnades, destroying 
the dedicated offerings, levelling the buildings to their 
foundations, throwing down the statues, the Mace- 
donians transcended all legitimate conduct; Polybius 
observes that he scarcely knows how to characterize 
such proceedings,—ra de mera Tatra mas xpn éeyew 
oux oida.* Moreover, the ‘ius talionis’ in this respect 
is strongly condemned. He firmly emphasizes that 
the offenders cannot justifiably claim the right to 
retaliate upon the Aetolians with the same impious 
outrages as the latter had themselves committed at 
Dium® and Dodona.’ Polybius recalls the better and 
more regular conduct of Antigonus Doson, Philip's 
predecessor, when he defeated Cleomenes at the battle 
of Sellasia, 221 B.c., and became master of Sparta; of 


1 Pausan. x. 28. 3: ws "AOnvaiol re Spra éroinoav, jvika etrov 
’OAvpriov Avds év Yupaxovoas tepdv ode Kwjoavtes TOV avaby- 
parov ovdev Tov tepéa Te TOV Zupaxdciov PiAaka én’ avrois edoavTes. 

2Xenoph. Ages. x. 1 3 Corn. Nep. Ages. iv. 7. 

3 Polyb. v. 9. 4 Tbid. 5 Cf. Polyb. iv. 62. 

6 Cf, Polyb. iv. 67. 
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Philip I., after his great victory over the Athenians 
at Chaeronea, 338 B.c., when his justice and humanity 
“were conspicuous; and of Alexander the Great who, 
though so enraged with Thebes that he sold all its 
inhabitants into slavery and levelled the city, carefully 
avoided outraging religion, in effecting its capture, and 
took the greatest precautions against even involuntary 
_ damage being done to the temples or any part of their 
sacred enclosures." Again, when Alexander went over 
to Asia to take vengeance on the Persians for the 
sacrilegious offences they had committed against the 
_ Greeks, whilst exacting the penalty to the full he yet 
refrained from doing violence to places dedicated to 
the gods, although the Persian transgressions had been 
conspicuously of this very nature.” These are the 
examples, says Polybius, that Philip ought to have 
_ followed on this occasion, and thus have proved him- 
self the successor and heir of these men, if not of their 
power, at least of their principles and magnanimity.’* 
And to the following effect he next sums. up what is What 
permitted and what prohibited in war: “But the fact Peqwice 
is, that whereas the taking and demolishing an enemy’s a 
forts, harbours, cities, men, ships, and crops, and | 
other such things, by which our enemy is weakened, 
and our own interests and tactics supported, are neces- 
| wi acts according to the laws and rights of war; to 
deface temples, statues, and such like erections in pure 
wantonness, and without any prospect of strengthening 
_ oneself, or weakening the enemy must be regarded as 


linha bare 


* Polyb. V.10: ... Tis ve mpos Tovs Geovs evorePeias ovK odvywpyce 
| rept THY Karan yi THS TOEus, adhe mAeioryy eroujoato mpovouay 
_ drrép Tod pn® axotovov dudprnua yevérOor rept Ta iepda. Kal KaOddov 
Fd TEpevy. 

2]bid.: tov S€ trois Ocois Katamrepnuiopéevwv TdvTwv dréryxero, 
_ Kalrep tov Ileprav padwra rept totTo Td pépos eLapaprévTwy év 
tots Kata THY “EAAdSa Toros. 

STbid.: tavr’ obv éxphv cat tote Pilirmov ev vo AapPBavovra 

TVVEXOS pi) OUTWS THS Gpxns OS THS Mpoarperews Kal THS peya- 

— Aoypryias Sid8oyov atbrov avaderxvivar Kat KAnpovdpov TOV mpoepy- 
- pévov avdpov, . 


Sepulchres, 
graves, 
monuments 
inviolable. 
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an act of blind passion and insanity.”* And animated 
by the sentiments that Plato had long before expressed, 
and employing somewhat similar phraseology, the 
historian insists that war is waged justly only when its 
object is to exact no more than due and proper repara- 
tion for wrongful acts, and not when it aims at the 
annihilation of the offenders, and the total destruction 
of their country.” 

Similarly, Livy relates that at the Panaetolium, 
200 B.c., the Athenian ambassadors vigorously de- 
nounced the cruelty and inhumanity of Philip. They 
did not complain, he says, because of their having 
suffered hostile treatment at the hands of an enemy; 
for there were certain rights of war by virtue of which 
one could justifiably do various things, and so, recipro- 
cally, one was obliged to endure these things. Accord- 
ingly, the burning of their crops, the demolition of their 
houses, the seizure of their men and cattle as spoil were 
rather misfortunes to the sufferers than illegitimate 
conduct on the part of the enemy. But of this, on 
the other hand, they had good reason to complain, 
that he who called the Romans foreigners and bar- 
barians had himself so atrociously violated all rights, 
both divine and human, as to have waged an impious 
war against the gods below as well as the gods 
above; for he had demolished the sepulchres and 
monuments, and laid open the graves; he had scat- 
tered his destructive flames around all the temples, 
and left the images of the gods lying scorched 


ly, 11: TO pev yap wapaipeio Oar Tov Todeuiwv Kal KatapGeipev 
dpovpia Awévas woAes avdpas vats Kapmovs, TaAAG Ta TOvTOLS 
rapardnow., S. Sv tos pev trevavriovs doGevertépovs av Tis 
Toujoat, Ta S& oherepa mpdypata Kal Tas éruBords SuvapiKwrépas, 
ravTa pev avaykafovewy of Tov roAcuov vépor kal 7a TovTov SiKaa 
Spav: 7d Se pare roils iSiows tpdypaci ervxovpiavy péAdovTa pnd 
HvTwobv mapacKevdfery pate Tois éxOpois éAAdtTwow pds ye TOV 
évertara ToAEMOV, eK TEpITTOD Kal vaors dpa dé TovTois avdpudvTas 
kat racay 81) THY TovatryYy KaTacKevnVy Avpatver Oar THs OvK Gv ElTOL 
Tis elvat Tpdrov Kal Ovpov AvTTaVTOS Epyov ; 


2 Ibid, 


eR TIS LETTE as Ee ke 
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and mutilated among the prostrated pillars of their 
fanes.! 


Just as victory and occupation were deemed to confer Right as to the 
on the victor the right of property in the territory and ee 
movable possessions of the vanquished, so the person *¢™y. 
of the defeated enemy was considered to be at the 
mercy of the conqueror.” Amongst the Greeks In Greece. 
captives were sometimes indiscriminately put to death, 
sometimes enslaved, or sold into slavery—though to 
_ fellow Greeks and not to barbarians.* From a legal 
_ point of view there was but little difference, a 
practical purposes, between a slave, dovAos (servus), and 
a prisoner of war, atyuadwrtos (captivus). In 476 B.C. Prisoners 
the Athenians under Cimon besieged Eion, took it *”*" 
from the Persians, and sold the inhabitants into 
slavery.* A similar fate befell the people of Melos 
when their town was captured by Athens.’ In 427 B.c. 
Alcidas, on his return to Peloponnesus, touched at 
Myonnesus in the territory of Teos, and there slew 
most of the captives taken on his voyage. But the 
Samian exiles remonstrated with him for putting to 
death prisoners who had not been in open hostilities 
against him, but were allies of Athens from necessity.® 
Paches, after taking the citadel of Notium, slaughtered 


1 Liv. xxxi. 30: “...Neque id se queri, quod hostilia ab hoste 
passi forent ; esse enim quaedam belli iura, quae ut facere, ita pati 
sit fas; sata exuri, dirui tecta, praedas hominum pecorumque agi, 
misera magis quam indigna patienti esse; verum enimvero id se queri, 
quod is, qui Romanos, alienigenas et barbaros vocet, adeo omnia simul 
divina humanaque iura polluerit, ut priore populatione cum infernis 
deis, secunda cum superis bellum nefarium gesserit. omnia sepulcra 
monumentaque diruta esse in finibus suis, omnium nudatos manes, 
nullius ossa terra tegi.... circa ea omnia templa Philippum infestos 
circumtulisse ignes; semusta, truncata simulacra deum inter prostratos 
lacere postes templorum.” 

2Cf. Xenoph. Cyrop. vii. 5. 73. 

8 Philostrat. Vita Apollod. viii. 7. 12: “EAAnves & édevbepias éparrai 
€é7e Kai ovde SotdAov avnp “EAAnv wépa Spwv aroddcetar, SOev odde 
aviparodurrais ore dvoparddwv KamjAous és adtods TapiTyTéa. 


*Thuc. i. 98. 5Thuc, v. 116. ¢’'Thuc. itl, 32. 
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all the Arcadians and barbarians he found there 
(427 B.c.), and colonized the place under leaders sent 
from Athens.1 In 428 B.c. the Mytileneans of Lesbos 
revolted from Athens, partly through their fear of being 
reduced to the condition of the other subject-allies, and 
partly through their repugnance to assist her in her 
ambitious designs ; but in the following year they were 
obliged to capitulate to Paches. The latter despatched 
to Athens over a thousand prisoners. Of these 
Salaethus, a Lacedaemonian envoy, who had encouraged 
the others to hold out, was at once put to death. The 
disposal of the other prisoners caused some discussion 
in the Athenian assembly. At the instigation of Cleon, 
the demagogue, the former opponent of Pericles, an 
order was first made to slaughter not only the men 
who had arrived in Athens, but the entire male popu- 
lation of Mytilene that was of military age, and to 
enslave the women and children.? At the instance 
of Mytilenean envoys the execution of the order was 
delayed, for the purpose of calling another assembly. 
There Cleon reproved the Athenians for being too 
foolishly kind to their allies; he pointed out that 
impolitic indulgence would only make the other allies 
revolt, and clamoured for ‘justice.’"? However, an 
amendment of Diodotus was carried, and the previous 
order countermanded.* As to the prisoners in Athens, 
they were, on the motion of Cleon, slain to a man. 
Similarly, the Lacedaemonians put to death all the 
prisoners taken after the surrender of Plataea; there 
were two hundred Plataeans, and twenty-five Athenians 
who had assisted them during the siege; and all the 
women were reduced to slavery. 

These few examples show, without increasing the list, 
the usual treatment accorded to the worsted opponents. 
Not infrequently, however, were there certain relaxa- 
tions (which will be shortly referred to) with regard 
to the ransom and exchange of prisoners.® 


1Thue. iii. 34. ?Thuc. iii. 36. iii. 37-40. * ili. 49. 
5 See infra, pp. 257 5¢9. - 
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The Roman treatment of their enemies was, on the In Rome. 
whole, far less eins The Greeks not possessing 
any real faculty for territorial expansion, absorption of 
other peoples, and pacific imperial organization, generally 
_ engaged in conflicts with each other for the purpose of 
asserting supremacy, and procuring the enjoyment of its 
short-lived glory,—an object which often involved the 
belligerents in a mutual slaughter. The genius of the 
Romans was of a different character. To their invin- 
cible power of arms was added practical administrative 
_ skill, a gift for conciliating the subjugated, and even 
_ arousing their sympathy. Their policy from the first Roman policy 
was, on the one hand, ‘ debellare superbos,’ to subdue pepe a ey 
the proud and arrogant peoples, and, on the other, 
‘parcere subiectis,’! to spare those who have submitted 
to their sovereignty. But, in both cases, greater or 
lesser benefits were conferred on the conquered nations, 
varying, at different times, from the bestowal of com- 
plete Roman citizenship to that of only limited rights 
thereof ; and, likewise, their political relationships to 
Rome varied from a mere acknowledgment of Roman 
suzerainty to complete subjection. 

Indiscriminate slaughter and furious destruction were 
foreign to Roman policy and practice. When, for ex- 
ample, ambassadors from the Aduatuci came to Caesar 
to sue for peace, and begged that their countrymen 
should not be deprived of their arms, owing to the 
hostilities of their neighbours, he replied that, in accord- 
ance with his customary practice, rather than owing to 
their desert, he would spare them if they surrendered 
themselves before the battering-ram touched the wall ; 
that their capitulation must be unconditional, and their 
arms must be delivered up; and that, as he had done 
in the case of the Nervii, he would command their 
neighbours not to offer any injury to those who had 


1Cf. Virg. den. vi. 851-853: 
“Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 
Hae tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subiectis, et debellare superbos.” 
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surrendered to the Roman people.’ Dionysius states 
that a rule existed in Rome as early as the time of 
Romulus, which prohibited the putting to death or 
enslaving of men captured in the conquered cities, and 
also the devastation of their territories ; it provided, on 
the contrary, for the sending of inhabitants thither to 
take possession by lot of some part of the country, for 
making the conquered cities Roman colonies, and even 
for conceding to them some of the privileges of Roman 
citizenship. 


When the It is important to distinguish between the case of 
defeated by  VOluntary surrender of the enemy, and that where the 
“ae adversary is entirely vanquished, his fate depending on 


the will of the conqueror. In the latter case, prisoners, 
if not put to death for the previous commission of an 
offence against the majesty of Rome, or for treacherous 
acts against her ambassadors or generals, were often 
enslaved. Later legislation asserted the principle that 
conquest, apart from effecting a transfer of the property 
in the possession of the subjugated nation to the victors, 
bestowed also on them the right of disposing of the 
person of the enemy,—in which case servitude was 
their common lot. “ Adeo quidem ut et liberi homines 
in servitutem deducantur.”* The Digest points out 
that the word servus appears to be derived from the 
custom of preserving (‘ servare’) prisoners, for the pur- 
pose of selling them. Horace says it is unadvisable to 


1Caes. De dell. Gall. ii. 32: “Se magis consuetudine sua quam 
merito eorum civitatem conservaturum, si priusquam murum aries 
attigisset, se dedidissent; sed deditionis nullam esse condicionem nisi 
armis traditis. se id, quod in Nerviis fecisset, facturum finitimisque 
imperaturum, ne quam dediticiis populi Romani iniuriam inferrent.” 

2Dion. Hal. ii. 16: 7d pyre xatacdpatrav 4Bnddv Tas ddovcras 
moves modcuinv pit’ avdparodiferOa. pnde ynv avtov dvevat 
pnAdBotov addAa KAnpovxouvs eis adras drocréeAAav eri pepe 
tTwt THs x@pas, Kal mwovety drokias THs “Popns tas KpatnGeioas, 
éviats d€ Kai woActeias petadsddvan. 

© Die. xis 1.607; 

4 Dig. 1.16. 239: ‘“‘Servorum’ appellatio ex eo fluxit quod impera- 
tores nostri captivos vendere ac per hoc servare, nec occidere solent.” 
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_ kill a prisoner when he can be sold,—‘t vendere quum 
_ possis captivum, occidere noli,’’'—though this observa- 
- tion may be due rather to an attitude of ‘worldly 
4 wisdom ’ than to a sense of legal or moral obligation. 





_ In the case of voluntary surrender a different policy when the 
- was usually adopted.? But it must be observed here that Sve 
- sometimes, indeed, (though very rarely), the offer of sur- surrender. 
_ render made by the enemy was not accepted under such 
circumstances as would make it difficult or impossible to 
_ guard and maintain large numbers of captives. Thus, 
_ when a Roman force was besieging Uspe in Pontus, in 
the time of Claudius, the beleaguered city offered to 
_ capitulate, but, as Tacitus says, as it would have been 
- inhuman to slay prisoners, and very difficult to keep 
them under guard, the conquerors rejected the offer, 
preferring that the enemy should perish by the just 
operations of war.° 
Livy describes the formality of an early example of Formality of a 
the surrender (deditio) of a people to Rome. Thus when “"°"** 
Collatia, a city of the Sabines situated not far from 
Rome, surrendered in 616 8.c., the form adopted was as 
follows: The king, Tarquin, asked the Collatian envoys, 
‘Are ye ambassadors and deputies sent by the people 
of Collatia to surrender yourselves and the people of 
Collatia?’ ‘Weare.’ ‘Are the people of Collatia their 
own masters?’ ‘They are.’ ‘Do ye surrender your- 
_ selves and the people of Collatia, their city, lands, water, 
_ boundaries, temples, utensils, and everything sacred or 
profane belonging to them, into my power and that of 
the Roman people?’ ‘Wedo.’ ‘Then I receive them.’ 4 


1 Fpist. i. 16. 69. 
2 See Voigt, Das jus naturale ..., vol. ii. pp. 280 seg., on “ Vélkerrecht- 
liche Stellung der in Dicione befindlichen Volker.” 


3'Tacit. dan. xii. 17: ‘Quod aspernati sunt victores, quia truci- 
dare deditos saevum, tantam multitudinem custodia cingere arduum, ut 
belli potius iure caderent.” 


4 Liv. i. 38: Deditosque Collatinos ita accipio eamque deditionis 
formulam esse: rex interrogavit “ estisne vos legati oratoresque missi a 
populo Conlatino, ut vos populumque Conlatinum dederetis ?” 


Condition of 
thesurrendered 


people. 
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i ie 


This formula implied a contractual stipulation, which 


is clearly analogous to that of a private conveyance. 


_ Enemies who surrendered at discretion and delivered 
up to their conquerors their persons, their territories, 


and all other possessions,' were designated dediticit, or 


more exactly peregrini dediticit, Gaius describes them 


as enemies who having taken up arms and fought 
against the people of Rome have been defeated and 
have freely surrendered.? Their position was afterwards 
more clearly defined by a law of annexation, /ex deditionis. 
With respect to Roman rights, they were assimilated to 
the class of freedmen (/ertini), and were therefore not 
admitted to the most important civic privileges. Thus, 


as Gaius says, surrendered enemies were debarred from 


testamentifactio : they were prohibited from taking under 
a will in any form, as were other aliens, and were also, 
according to the prevailing opinion, incompetent to 
make a will.2 Ulpian advances a reason for this, in that 
the dediticius had not citizenship either in Rome or in 
any other State;* so that it would seem that in the time 
of Gaius and Ulpian, domicilium was not regarded as 
equivalent to patria with respect to giving validity to 
the form of a disposition in favour of the surrendered 
enemy. Only the lowest degree of civic freedom was 
enjoyed by freedmen belonging to this category, and no 


‘‘sumus.” ‘“estne populus Conlatinus in sua potestate?”  ‘ est.” 
“<deditisne vos populumque Conlatinum urbem, agros, aquam, terminos, 
delubra, utensilia, divina humanaque omnia in meam populique 
Romani dicionem?” “dedimus.” ‘at ego recipio.” 

1 Besides Liv. i. 38 of the preceding note, cf. also Liv. iv. 30; 
vi. 83 vill, 1,3 XXVill. 34.3 XXXVill. 23 ; etc. 

2 Inst. i, 14: “ Vocantur autem peregrini dediticii hi qui quondam 
adversus populum Romanum armis susceptis pugnaverunt, deinde victi 
se dediderunt.” 

8 Inst. i. 25: “Hi vero qui dediticiorum numero sunt, nullo modo 
ex testamento capere possunt, non magis quam quilibet peregrinus, nec 
ipsi testamentum facere possunt secundum id quod magis placuit.” 

4 Reg. xx. 14: “Is qui dediticiorum numero est testamentum facere 
non potest, quoniam nec quasi civis Romanus testari potest, cum sit 
peregrinus, quoniam nullius certae civitatis civis est, ut secundum leges 
civitatis suae testetur.” 


AG oh PP ae IDOLS 
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means of acquiring Roman citizenship by them was 
rovided by any statute, senatusconsult, or constitution.’ 
Further disabilities were imposed on them by the /ex 
Aelia Sentia, a.bD. 4. They were prohibited from residing 
in Rome, or within a hundred miles from Rome.? 
Those who disobeyed this provision were sold, together 
with their goods, and were to be held in servitude 
beyond the hundredth milestone from Rome ; after such 
event they could not be emancipated, and in case they 
were manumitted they became the slaves of the Roman 
people.* In reference to the descendants of the dediticii, 
however, several of the above-mentioned incapacities 
did not apply. Their sons, though reduced to poverty 
through the confiscation of their parents’ property by 
the patrons, were placed in the position of peregrini 
proper, and were under no legal obligations to those 
patrons.* In a.p. §30 the dediticia libertas was formally 
abolished by Justinian,’ though it had already been 
obsolete for a long time. 


The absolute powers which the conqueror claimed Relaxations as 
over the defeated nations, or prisoners taken in war, ‘° PrS°pss- 
were not always put into practice. From time to time In Greece. 
there were in Greece, apart from mitigations of various 
kinds introduced on the initiative of the belligerents 
themselves, protests against the severe treatment of the 


1Gaius, Inst, i. 26: “Pessima itaque libertas eorum est qui 
dediticiorum numero sunt; nec ulla lege aut senatusconsulto aut 
constitutione principali aditus illis ad civitatem Romanam datur.”— 
Cf. Sueton. dug. 40. 


2Cf. Liv. viii. 14. 


8 Gaius, Jmst, i. 27: “ Quin etiam in urbe Roma vel intra centesi- 
mum urbis Romae miliarium morari prohibentur ; et si qui contra ea 
fecerint, ipsi bonaque eorum publice venire iubentur ea condicione, 
ut ne in urbe Roma vel intra centesimum urbis Romae miliarium 
serviant neve umquam manumittantur ; et si manumissi fuerint servi 
populi Romani esse iubentur. et haec ita lege Aelia Sentia conpre- 
hensa sunt.” 


*See vol. i. pp. 230 seg., on the position of peregrins. 
5 Cod. vii. 5. 
Il. R 
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adversary in the field, and of prisoners taken after the — 
fighting was over. Plato strongly opposed the wanton — 
destruction or enslaving of Hellenes by people of the 
same race.’ In the Heracldae of Euripides, a prisoner 
is represented as having been brought to Alcmena, who — 
said he must suffer a miserable death ; but objections — 
were urged on the ground that such a measure would © 


be contrary to the custom of the country : 


“ Mess. It is not possible for you to put him to death. 
Ale. In vain then have we taken him prisoner. 
But what law hinders him from dying? 
Mess. It seems not well to the chiefs of the land. 


Ak. What is this? Not good to them to slay one’s — 


enemies? 
Mess. Not any one they have taken alive in battle.” 2 


Similarly the Plataeans, in their defence before the . 


Lacedaemonian judges, exhorted the victors not to take 


their lives,—for such an act would bring them infamy — 
and dishonour ; in the name of piety their lives must 
be spared. After the victory of Syracuse over Carthage — 
at Himera, 480 B.c., one of the conditions of peace is 


related to have been that Carthage should in future 


refrain from her customary practice of slaughtering or 


immolating prisoners of war ;4—but this is probably 


a fiction invented in later times, though the report 


in itself shows, at all events, the general attitude of 


repugnance with regard to barbaric practices. 


Occasionally we find generals on their own account 
adopting a milder policy. The example of the Spartan 
commander, Callicratidas, the successor of Lysander, © 


1 Repub. v. 471. 
2Eurip. Heraclid. 965 seg. (in Nauck’s ed. 961 seg.) : 


AIT. otv« éo7 dvvordv tévie cou Kataxtavely. 
AA. GAdAws dp’ airdv aixypddwrov eidoper. 
” XN ‘ ‘4 / ‘ lad / a 
eipyer Sé 54 tis tovde py Oavetv vopos ; 
AIT. trois rhode xwpas tporrdrauw ov Soxei. 
AA. ti &) 708; éxOpois towwid’ ov Kaddv Kataveiv ; 


AIT. ody dvr’ dv ye (Ov eAwow ev payy. i 


$ Thue, ili. 58. 4Plut. Apophth. p. 175. 
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Was conspicuous. After taking the town of Methymna 
by storm, 407 B.c., he delivered it over to be plundered 
by his men, and caused the slaves to be sold for the 
benefit of his soldiers. But, in spite of the persuasions 
of his allies, he refused to sell the Athenian garrison 
and Methymnaean citizens as slaves, declaring that 
so long as he exercised the command no Greek would 
ever be reduced to slavery,—éavrod dpyovros ovdéva 
“PAAjvev efs TO exelvov duvarov avdparrodir Ojvat,! Grote 
bestows great eulogy on the Lacedaemonian admiral for 
his magnanimous conduct. ‘No one who has not 
familiarized himself with the details of Grecian warfare 
can feel the full grandeur and sublimity of this pro- 
ceeding.... It is not merely that the prisoners were 
spared and set free.... It is that this particular act 
of generosity was performed in the name and for the 
‘recommendation of pan-Hellenic brotherhood and pan- 
Hellenic independence of the foreigner. ... It is, lastly, 
that the step was taken in resistance to the formal 
requisition on the part of his allies.” * On two occasions 
‘Philip is said to have liberated Athenian prisoners 
‘without ransom, in the first place after the taking of 
Olynthus,® 348 B.c., and secondly after the battle of 
'Chaeronea, 338 B.c., when he dismissed them with all 
their baggage.‘ 

Belligerents were very frequently allowed to ransom Ransom of 
ithe captives taken in war. This transaction already Prisoners of 
jappears in the Homeric age. In the very beginning of 
ithe Jzad, Chryses, a priest of Apollo, entreats Aga- 
j/memnon to accept ransom (a@7owa) for his daughter ; and 
\towards the end Priam prevails on Achilles to deliver 
‘up the dead body of his son, on payment of a ransom, 







1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6. 14. 

2 Hist. of Greece, vol. vi. p. 387. 

SAeschin. De fals. leg. 16: ...tmd Pidimrov avev Avtpov, 
‘yevopevos aixpddwros.... 


*Cf. Polyb. v. 10, as to the Macedonian king’s humane action in 
‘other respects, 


5 Cf. Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. Lyra, by A. Martin. 


Prisoners 
sometimes 
branded. 
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to ensure his due obsequies. Achilles sold some of his 
prisoners, but admitted others to ransom.1 
In historical times provisions for ransom were often 
made as the result of diplomatic negotiations. Thus 
Philip despatched Amphilochus to Athens to make 
arrangements for the ransom of the Macedonian 
prisoners captured by the Athenians.* Shortly after- 
wards the Athenians, in their turn, sent Aristodemus as 
envoy to Philip with regard to the Athenians taken in 
Olynthus ; and due provision on the subject was made 
in the subsequent peace of Philocrates.2 In transactions 
of this kind, as in many others of a similar character, 
the proxenoi had an opportunity of intervening an 
exercising their good offices on behalf of the States the 
represented ; thus the payment of ransom by Corcy 
to Corinth was guaranteed by the proxenoi of the 
former. ‘ 
Before their ransom was effected, the prisoners were 
sometimes subjected to harsh treatment,® mainly with 
a view, no doubt, of inducing their more fortunate 
countrymen to ransom them as quickly as possible. 
Herodotus relates that the Athenians having defeated 
the Chalcidians and the Boeotians, 507 B.c., threw 
many captives into prison, where they were bound in 
chains; and after having liberated them on payment 
of a ransom of two minae for each, the victors hung 
up the fetters in the Acropolis.® 
The branding of captives was not an ancomea 
practice, which was apparently adopted to indicate the 
acquisition of property in them. The Samians marked 
the foreheads of Athenian prisoners with the figure t 
an owl, in retaliation for the branding of their own 
| 
1 Cf. Iliad, vi. 425 ; xi. 1063; xxi. 40. | 
2Demosth. Epist. Philipp. 3 ‘ee 159): . dore ’Apdidoxov se | 
Tov aixpaddrwv éhOdvra mperBevTyv. . 
8 Aeschin. De fals. leg. 15-20. . 
4See vol. i. pp. 152 5¢9., 324, as to proxenoi and their functions. | 


5 Cf. Thue, iv. 41, 47, 48. 6 Herodot. v. 77. 
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prisoners by the Athenians with the figure of a Samian 
vessel ;! the image of a horse was stamped on Athenian 
_ prisoners by the Syracusans ;? Ptolemy IV. Philopator 
_ used that of an ivy in the case of Alexandrian Jews ; * 
 Theban prisoners were branded by the Persians with 
the royal mark. 
But humaner treatment also obtained. Agesilaus Humaner 

reminded his soldiers that prisoners were men to be ee 
kept, and not criminals to be punished,—«ai roAdaxis Prisoners. 
jaev 7 ponryopeve TOS TTpAaTOT ALS Tous GAITKOMEVOUS [LN WS 
adikous Timmpeir Oat, GAN’ ws avOpwrous SvTas duAarcew. . . .° 
Pausanias relates that it was an established rule with the 
_ Thebans to hold their prisoners to ransom, and to put 
_ to death all Boeotian fugitives who fell into their hands. 
_ But when Epaminondas, the greatest of Theban 
_generals—in the opinion of Cicero, the ‘princeps 
Graeciae’°—had taken Phoebia, a Sicyonian town, 
where most of the Boeotian fugitives had gathered 
together, he nominally assigned to each of the men he 

captured there a different nationality, and set them all 
free.’ Again, cases are not wanting where captives 
- were dismissed on parole, to give them an opportunity 
_ of finding ransomers. And prisoners who were able to 
_ ransom themselves often became the guests of their 
conquerors. Plutarch, explaining the word Jdopv£evos, 
says that when the prisoner paid his ransom, his captor 
_ took him home, admitted him to his board, then sent 
him back to his country, so that in this way a tie 
of perpetual friendship was established between them. 
Hence, dopvéevos, he says, signifies a ‘ spear-friend ’ 
_(ddpu, a spear, Févos, a guest-friend), that is, one who, 


COE OPEL. OTT ie OY ee Ree aw 


abt Pe) A VS Ee Ue bh Re ee a a SCI ae 


1Plut. Pericl. 26. 2 Plut. Nic. 29. 8 Maccab, iii. 2. 29. 
* Herodot. vii. 233. 5 Xenoph. Ages. i. 21. %Cic. Acad. i. 4. 


7 Pausan. ix. 15. 4: OnBaious 8& Fv KaDerrynKds Tods pev GAAOvS 
- Ordos aixpadwrous éAovev adiévas ypypdtwv, Tors de éx Bowrdv 
Ud “ /, / > c \ / / 
pevyovtas (nuotv Oavdtw. wédicpa ody éEAdV UKvwviwy Po Biav 
eva joav 7d word of Bowstior puyddes, otvypiv adior rods 
eyxaradnpbévras, aAAnv odhiow iv érvye watpida érovoudwv 

EKLOT YD. 
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having been a captive to an opponent’s spear, sub-— 
sequently became his friend.’ f 
Apart from any agreement arrived at by diplomatic — 
negotiations as to the amount of ransom to be paid, 
there was a tendency to determine a normal price as 
the sum to be paid for a free man. According to © 
Herodotus, as has been mentioned above, a sum of — 
two minae was frequently paid by Peloponnesian States.? 
When Cleomenes deceived the Argives, who had taken ~ 
refuge in sacred precincts, and captured them he received 
two minae for each, as being the fixed sum amongst the 
Peloponnesians.* Plutarch mentions the payment of 
one mina.* In Rhodes, a thousand drachmas was the 
ransom paid for a freeman, and half this amount for a 
slave. Aristotle distinguishing between natural justice, ~ 
and conventional, gives as an example of the latter the | 
rule as to the ransom of a prisoner being a mina,—otov 
TO pvas AVTpove Oat ; -5 but at the time he wrote mercenary © 
armies were common. | 
In Athens there was a law that the ransomed captive 
should reimburse his ransomer; otherwise, he became 
his slave. There was a provision to the same effect in — 
Crete, and in Rome.® q 
Sometimes prisoners were exchanged. Thus in 
429 B.c. the Athenians under Phormio having defeated — 
the Peloponnesian fleet returned to Athens bringing — 
with them the ships they had captured, together with — 



















Plut. Quaest. Graec. 17: . . Tods 8 ddurKopéevous Aorpdv ce 
TETAYHEVOY & ede. kata Badeiv, Kal TovTo éAdpBavov apevres. apdrepov — 
& ov« eicérpatror, AN 6 AaBov aixpddurov, dr iryev oixade, 
kal peradovs GAG Kal Tpamelns, dar €mrepTreV oixade, 6 pev ofy! 
7a AdTpa Kopioas, ernveito, Kal diros det SueréeAer Tov AaPdvTos — 
> A 7 / - 
éx Soptadwtov dopvgevos tpooayopevdpevos.—The word came after- 
wards to mean a ‘firm friend’ as, for example, in Aeschylus, 4gam. 


880 ; Choeph. 562 ; and in Sophocles, Elect. 46 ; etc. | 
2 Herodot. v. 77: Xpovyp de €Avodv odeas Sipvews droopy dpevoty 
* Herodot. vi. 79: Gmrowa dé eo IleAorovvngiows, dvo pvean 

TeTaypévat Kar’ dvdpa aixuddwrov éextivery. 4 
4Plut. Quaest. Grace. 17. 5 Arist. Nic. Eth. v. 10. 
6 See infra, p. 268. 
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prisoners of free birth. The latter were exchanged 
man for man,—o% avnp avr’ avd pos eAvOncav.’ In 422 B.C. 
Cleon having taken Torone captured a large number of 
prisoners who were exchanged man for man against the 
prisoners taken by the Olynthians. ? 

On the conclusion of peace between belligerents 
provision was, of course, made in the treaties for 
the liberation of prisoners taken on both sides. Thus 
the ninth clause of the treaty (sometimes designated 
the peace of Nicias) entered into between the Athenians 
and their allies on the one side, and the Lacedaemonians 
and their allies on the other, 421 B.c., is to this effect : 
“The Athenians shall surrender the Lacedaemonian 
captives whom they have in their public prison, or who 
are in the public prison of any place within the Athenian 
dominions, and they shall let go the Peloponnesians 
who are besieged in Scione, and any other allies of 


the Lacedaemonians who are in Scione, and all whom 


Brasidas introduced into the place, and any of the allies 
of the Lacedaemonians who are in the public prison at 
Athens, or in the public prison of any place within the 
Athenian dominions. The Lacedaemonians and their 
allies in like manner shall restore those of the Athenians 
and their allies who are their prisoners.” ® 


Apart from the special provisions relating to the 
dediticii, considered above, various relaxations as to 
the treatment of prisoners were likewise introduced 
by the Romans. From time to time Roman writers 
advocated, and statesmen and generals practised, modera- 
tion to foreign captives. When Mago surrendered 


1 Thue. ii. 103. 2 Thuc. v. 3. 


8Thuc. v. 18: ... Kal rods dvdpas, door eiot Aaxedatpoviwy ev TO 
Snpooiw tov ’AOnvaiwv, 7) 4AA0Gi mov, dans ’AOnvaior apyoverr, év 
Sypocip’ Kal Todbs év Lkudvy moAcopkoupévors [leAorovvnriwv adeivat, 
Kat tovs GAXovs door Aakedaipoviwy Etupaxor év Ukidvy eiot Kal 
dcous Bpacidas évéreuye, kal ei tis TOV Evupayov Tov Aakedatpoviwv 
év’AOjvas éoriv év rH Snpoviw 7) dAAOVi Tov, js ’AOnvaios dpxovory, 
€v Snpociy, dmoddvrwv dé cat Aaxedarpovioe Kai ot Evippayxor ods 
aiwas éxovow "AOnvaiwy kai tav Evppdxwv, kata TavTa., 
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Carthagena (New Carthage) to Scipio, 209 B.c., all the — 
inhabitants of the city numbering some ten thousand — 
became prisoners of war; the Roman general put Mago © 
and several Carthaginian senators in charge of Gaius — 
Laelius, liberated the free-born citizens, allowed them ~ 
to return to their homes, and even promised freedom ~ 
to the skilled slaves at the successful termination of the © 
war.’ On several occasions Caesar liberated his prisoners — 
on condition of their not taking up arms again. Pyrrhus — 
was highly eulogized by Cicero for restoring prisoners — 
without ransom. Ennius is quoted by the latter to © 
attest the generosity of the king of Epirus who is — 
represented as having, in a noble speech, spurned the 
offer of ransom as a huckster’s transaction : | 


‘Nec mi aurum posco, nec mi pretium dederitis ; 
Nec cauponantes bellum, sed belligerantes, 


Quorum virtuti belli fortuna pepercit, 
Eorundem me libertati parcere certum est.’ ? 


In the dialogue between Pyrrhus and Agamemnon in 
Seneca’s Troades, the latter advocates humane conduct ~ 
towards prisoners, and points out that the sense of — 
shame, if not positive law, should deter combatants — 
from excesses. Thus to the observation of Pyrrhus : 


‘Lex nulla capto parcit aut poenam impedit’ 


Agamemnon replies : 
‘Quod non vetat lex, hoc vetat fieri pudor.’ ® 


There are numerous examples of prisoners of war — 
having been admitted to ransom by their Roman ~ 
captors. Pe 

In the case of Roman prisoners ransomed by their — 
friends, there is a law in the Digest providing that on ~ 
their return home they were to refund the money paid.‘ 4 

Prisoners were also exchanged by Rome, as, for — 
example, in the first and the second Punic wars ; and — 


1 Polyb. x. 17. 2 Cic. De offic. i. 12. © 
3 Troad. ll. 333, 334. 4 Dig. xliii. 29. 3. 35 xlix. 15. 19. 9. : 
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a fixed sum in gold or silver was paid by the State 
which received a larger number than it restored.’ In 
219 B.c., as Livy states, an agreement was entered into 
between the Roman and the Carthaginian generals that 
whichever received more prisoners than he returned 
should give two and a half pounds of silver for each 
man,—‘‘in permutandis captivis ... convenerat inter 
duces Romanum Poenumque, ut quae pars plus re- 
ciperet quam daret, argent: pondo bina et selibras in 
militem praestaret.”* And when in the following 
year a Roman camp surrendered to Hannibal, the 
_ Romans agreed to deliver up their arms and horses on 
condition that the ransom of every Roman should be 
three hundred denarii, of an ally two hundred, of a 
slave a hundred, and that on payment of the said 
ransom, they should be allowed to depart each with a 
single garment.® Similarly after the great Carthaginian 
victory at Cannae, Hannibal permitted the Roman 
prisoners to ransom themselves, fixing the price at five 
hundred denarii for a horseman, three hundred for a 
foot-soldier, and a hundred for a slave.* 

Roman prisoners dismissed on parole were compelled Promises 
by their government to fulfil their oaths and return to sped 
their captors conformably to their promise. Thus when 
Regulus was captured by the Carthaginians in the first 
Punic war, and was afterwards allowed to go to Rome 
to negotiate the exchange of prisoners, he returned 
faithfully after having advised the senate not to restore 
the Carthaginian captives. And, in this connection, 
Cicero lays down the principle that if, under stress of 
circumstances, individuals have made a promise to an 
enemy they are bound to keep their word,—‘si quid 


1Cf, Aul. Gell. vii. 18. 2 Liv. xxii. 23. 


8 Liv. xxii. 52: “pacti, ut arma atque equos traderent, in capita 
Romana trecenis nummis quadrigatis, in socios ducenis, in servos 
centenis, et ut eo pretio persoluto cum singulis abirent vestimentis. . . .” 

4Liv. xxii. 58: “itaque redimendi se captivis copiam facere. 
pretium fore in capita equiti quingenos quadrigatos nummos, trecenos 
pediti, servo centenos.” 
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singuli temporibus adducti hosti promiserunt, est in 
eo ipso fides conservanda.”* It is, again, related that 
after the battle of Cannae Hannibal sent ten prisoners 


to Rome to arrange about an exchange, if agreeable to 


lone gr gta Se atl Ss 


the Roman people, and to suggest that, as regards © 


those in excess, a pound of silver should be paid for 


each. Before they departed they took an oath — 


to return to the Carthaginian camp, if the Romans — 
refused to exchange prisoners. After their arrival in — 
Rome and the delivery of Hannibal’s message, the — 
senate rejected the offer; and thus the lives of the 
captive Romans were placed in extreme peril. The © 


parents, relatives, and friends of the ten messengers, 


says Gellius, embraced them, and assured them that 


they were now restored to their country. But eight of 
them held it was not a just restoration, since they had 
bound themselves by oath to return; and, accordingly, 


they went back. The other two, however, remained ~ 


in Rome, asserting they were free and delivered from 
the obligation of their oaths, since, when they had left 


the enemy’s camp, they had returned the same day on ~ 


the pretext that they had forgotten something, but in 


reality to satisfy the terms of their engagement in that — 
manner. This fraudulent evasion was deemed so base © 
that they were despised and reproached by all, and after- — 


wards branded by the censors ; and their life became so 
unbearable that they killed themselves.? In every pro- 
mise, says Cicero, the essential meaning and not the 
mere words must be considered,—‘‘ semper autem in 
fide quid senseris, non quid dixeris cogitandum.”’ % 


And the obligation imposed by the solemn promise is — 


recognized by Roman jurisprudence in the application 
of the ius postliminii, the benefit of which was not 
extended to prisoners who returned to Rome contrary 
to their engagement with the enemy. 


The institution of postliminium involves notions of — 


NN oe Sa? 


international law, as well as principles of Roman private — 


1 De ofc. i. 13. 2 Aul. Gell. vii. 18. 3 De offic. i. 13. 
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law, and applied to enemy captives as well as to Roman 
prisoners, The definition of Paulus given in the Digest 
would seem to suggest its derivation from the fetial 
law. The ius postlminii implied the right by which 
persons or things captured in war by the enemy were 
restored to their former status or condition on their 
return to the country to which they originally belonged; 
and so, by a juridical fiction, a Roman prisoner of war 
could avoid the natural consequences of captivity. 
Failing such restoration, he would suffer the maxima 
deminutio capitis, the loss of citizenship and nationality, 
including ingenuitas, the privileges attaching to free 
birth, and all other rights; for example, if he were a 
paterfamilias, capture would ipso facto operate as a 
destruction of his patria potestas (‘ paternal power’); if 
he had before executed a testament, falling into the 
hands of the adversary rendered it invalid. But once 
he set foot again on his native soil, or on that of 
a friend, he at once recovered his former rights and 
civic position.” A will, however, that was made on 
enemy territory was considered null ad initio? If the 
wife of the prisoner was not a captive along with him, 
the marriage was dissolved, so that their consent was 
necessary subsequently to re-establish it ; but later this 
provision was altered by the /ex Julia and the lex Papia 
Poppaea.* 

The benefits of postliminium were not extended to 
deserters,® as their act rendered them guilty of treason ; 
to those who yielded to the enemy out of cowardice ; 
to such as were delivered by the fetial proceedings of 
deditio and refused to be received again from the 


1 Dig. xlix. 15. 19, pr.: “ Postliminium est ius amissae rei recipi- 
endae ab extraneo et in statum pristinum restituendae inter nos ac 
liberos populos regesque moribus legibus constitutum.”—Cf. Cod. viii. 
50; Just. Jmst. i. 12. 5. 


2 Dig. xlix. 15.5.1. Just. Zmst.ii.12.5. ‘Dig. xlix. 15. 8. 


> Dig. xlix. 15.19. 4: “ Transfugae nullum postliminium est ; nam 
qui malo consilio et proditoris animo patriam reliquit, hostium 
numero habendus est.” 
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enemy ! (as in the case of Spurius Postumius, who was 
delivered to the Samnites, and C. Hostilius Mancinus, 
who was surrendered to Numantia,—the latter, how- 
ever, having been restored to citizenship by a special 
lex) ; to those who preferred to reside with the enemy; 
or to individuals who had been taken abroad by the 
civil modes of conveyance.” 

Apart from Roman citizens, the doctrine applied 
also to slaves, immovables, and certain movables, as, 
for example, trained horses, pack-mules, transport 
vessels (though not fishing-boats, or pleasure boats).* 
Everything else could become, on capture, the per- 
manent booty of the enemy,—‘ si quid bello captum 
est, in praeda est, non postliminio redit.”* In this 
category were included arms, of which, it was held, 
Roman soldiers could not, without dishonour, be dis- 
possessed,—‘‘ non idem in armis iuris est, quippe nec 
sine flagitio amittuntur : arma enim postliminio reverti 
negatur, quod turpiter amittantur.” ® 

If a captive slave was ransomed from the enemy by a 
Roman citizen, his former master could recover him by 
reimbursing the ransomer.® 

If one citizen recaptured property subject to the ius 
postliminii which had belonged to another Roman citizen, 
the Roman captor was considered to be the agent of the 
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State, which, therefore, restored it to the previous owner. : 
Sometimes postliminium in pace is spoken of in the © 


Digest to distinguish it from the regular postliminium, — 
namely, in bello. It was applied to the case of countries — 
with which Rome was not at war,’ and, generally, to © 
autonomous, independent States bound to Rome by a ~ 


treaty.® 


1 Dig. xlix. 15. 4: “an qui hostibus deditus reversus nec a nobis 
receptus civis Romanus sit, inter Brutum et scaevolam varie tractatum 
est ; et consequens est, ut civitatem non adipiscatur.” 

2 Dig. xlix.15.19.7.  *Dig.xlix.15.2.20,§1 ; Cic. Top. viii. 36. 

4 Dig. xlix. 15. 28, pr.—Cf. Liv. v. 16. 

5 Dig. xlix. 15. 2. 6 Dig. xlix. 15. 12. 7. 

Y Dig. xlix. 15.5.2. * Dig. xlix. 1§..'9, gr. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


WAR: PERSONS PROTECTED—RIGHT OF SANCTUARY 
—BURIAL OF THE DEAD—TRUCE—SPONSIO — 
TROPHIES—ESPIONAGE—NEUTRALIZATION AND 
NEUTRALITY 





__ Amonc the more important mitigations in the conduct Mitigations of 
of warfare and belligerent relationships, we find the “““** 
protection of certain individuals, besides ambassadors 
and other diplomatic envoys (who have already been 
considered+); the universal recognition of the right 
of sanctuary; the mild treatment of suppliants; the 
granting of safe-conducts; the establishment and observ- 
ance of truces and armistices ; the liberty freely accorded, 
even after the fiercest combat and merciless slaughter, 
_ to bury the dead and perform all due obsequies ; the 
neutralization of certain places and objects ; the insist- 
ence on the neutrality of States not fundamentally 
- concerned in the disputes between others. 
| Priests and all other persons officiating in religious Protection of 
ceremonies and the common festivals were considered fogs vies, 
inviolable. Such protection was afforded even in the 
very earliest times ; and infringements of this obligation 
were punished by the vengeance of the gods, and 
similarly condemned by men. Agamemnon, having 
committed an outrage on Chryses, the priest of Apollo 
at Chryse, was obliged to restore the latter’s daughter, 
Chryseis, and to offer up an expiatory sacrifice,—for 
Apollo sent down a pestilence on the Grecian camp in 
retribution for the king’s offence. Thus Odysseus, 


1See vol. i. pp. 328 seg. 
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conducting the maiden to her father, said to him: 
‘Chryses, Agamemnon, king of men, sent me hither to 
bring thee thy daughter, and to offer to Phoebus a 
sacred hecatomb on behalf of the Danaans, wherewith 
to propitiate the king that hath now brought sorrow 
and lamentation on the Argives.’1 An example of a 
later epoch showing regard for this rule is the terrible 
destruction of Thebes by Alexander, on which occasion 
he sold as slaves all the inhabitants, with the exception 
of those who had opposed the revolt, the personal 
friends and guests of the Macedonians, the descendants 
of the poet Pindar, and the priests.?, On account of 
their admitted inviolability, priests were frequently em- 
ployed, during the existence of hostile relationships, as 
mediators and special envoys to the adversary, under 
such circumstances as might imperil other classes of 
negotiators. Thus in 200 B.c., when Abydos (an 
Asiatic town near the Hellespont) was besieged by 
Philip, and compelled to capitulate, the beleaguered 
community despatched priests and priestesses with gar- 
lands to Philip to surrender the city to him, and to 
entreat his mercy.’ Other religious functionaries, such as 
soothsayers,* and those attending the armies in the field, 
like the pyrphoroi (zp, fire, popes, bearing, carrying), 


1 Tiiad, 1. 442-445: 
°Q Xpion, wpd p? erepev avak dvdpav ’Ayapénvov, 
maisd te col ayépev, PoiBw O tepnv ExatouPnv 
7 ee, | a ” > ¢ , ” 
peEar trep Aavady, ddp’ iAacdper Oa avaxta, 
a a > , , 729 2A 
ds viv ’Apyeiourt roAvatova kde Epqxev. 

(Homer frequently uses the names of certain preponderating 
tribes, such as Achaeans, Danaans, Argives, for the Greeks. The 
word Hellenes ("EAAnves) is of later origin.) 

2Plut. Alex. 11: trekeAdpuevos St tods iepets kal tods Sévous TOY 
MaxeSévwv dravtas Kat tovs dard Ilwéddpov yeyovétas Kai tovs 

a 7 ‘ 
irevavtwwbévtas Tois Wydicapéevois THY dwrdctaciww amédoTo TOUS 
GAXovs wept tpurpupiovs yevopevous. 

3 Polyb. xvi. 33: ... TOUS lepets Kal Tas lepeius exméurew pera 

, /, 2 - 
oTeupatov mpds Tov Pidurmov, Senropévovs kal rapadidovtas avT@ 
thv wodwv.—Cf. Liv. xxxvii. 9. 


4Cf. Thuc. vi. 69. 
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the Lacedaemonian priests who carried before the 
armies the sacrificial fire at the time of an engagement 
with the enemy, were usually free from violence. 
_ Again, those individuals in general who journeyed to 
the common Hellenic temples or to the public games 
enjoyed a similar immunity, and were considered to be 
under the special protection of the States through whose 
territory they passed. The Aetolians, in particular, pro- 
tected also the Dionysiac musicians, actors, and other 
functionaries engaged in the feasts of Dionysus. An 
inscription speaks of the usual aodadea (personal 
security) and acvA/a (inviolability) accorded to these 
privileged persons, ... Tav aoqadeay kat aovAlay eiuev 
avrois Ta a7’ AlrwAGy Kat Tay ev AitwXla KaToKedvTwr.2 
-_ The same religious conception is said to have 
restrained Greeks from laying hands on the Lacedae- 
monian kings, who, though leading armies in the field, 
were held to be invested with a sacred character, on 
account of their performance of sacred rites, and owing 
to their descent from Hercules. Plutarch says that the 
enemies of Sparta manifested a strong reluctance to 
assault her kings when encountered even in the heat of 
battle, and turned aside through veneration of their 
exalted position.’ 
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The right of asylum has already been considered,‘ Right of 
but it will be convenient to refer to it briefly in this *'*™ 
connection. Violations of this right were universally 
thought to call down on the offenders the dire retribu- 
tion of the gods. When Cassandra (daughter of Priam) 
was torn away by Ajax Ojileus, king of the Locri, 
from the shrine of Athene, due expiation was exacted. 

The ‘common laws of the Greeks,’ cowa tov “EAXjver 


1Cf, Herodot. viii. 6. 2 Corp. inscrip. Graec. 3046, ll. 11-13. 

SPlut. Agis, 21: PBaciret yap, ws corxe, Aaxedarpoviwv ovde ot 
Todgusor padiws év tais pdxyats dravTavtes mpowéehepov TAS xXEtpas, 
GAN dmrerpérovro Sedudtes kal oeBdpevor 7d a£iwpa. 

4See vol, i. pp. 347 s¢9. 

5 Polyb. xii. 5.—Cf. Virg: den. i. 39 seg. 
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vouua,t demanded that reverence should be paid to 
sanctuaries and temples, and that no violation should 
be offered to those who sought shelter therein. This 
immunity was bestowed on fugitives from the enemy, — 
on criminals, and even on such as were condemned 
to death ;? to take their lives under these circumstaaall 
would be universally accounted a gross act of sacrilege, — 
mpayna TavTwv aceBécratov, ’__conduct that fell within 
the category of ‘epocvAia,* or lepoovAnors,’ sacrilege in 
general ; and persons guilty of such desecration rendered 
themselves liable to the severest penalties, as well as” 
to divine imprecations against themselves and their” 
descendants.° ‘Thus a terrible earthquake visited Sparta 
because, as it was thought, the Lacedaemonians had put — 
to death certain helots who had taken refuge in the 
temple of Poseidon at Taenarus,’ and the curse of 
Athene of the Brazen House was likewise attributed 
to the murder of Pausanias in the precincts of the - 
temple. When a city was stormed, fugitives wh 
sought refuge in sanctuaries were generally spared ; 
practices to the contrary always and everywhere called 
forth strong condemnation. | 
Apart from fugitives who claimed the protection off 
the presiding deities of the temples, it was also for-— 
bidden to slay suppliants who, in the course of an 
engagement in the field, laid down their arms and 
threw themselves on the mercy of the enemy. Oracles” 
frequently pronounced suppliants to be inviolable. The i 
Persians having demanded the surrender of Pactyas, 
a Lydian, who had fled for shelter to Cyme, the oracle © 
at Branchidae condemned the intended seizure and 
delivery of the suppliant.2 The Dodonian god cont 
sistently enjoined on his votaries the duty to grant 










1 Diod. xix. 63. 2Plut. De superst. 4. ° Polyb. iv. 35. . 
4Cf. Xenoph. Apol, 25 ; Plat. Repub. 443A. 5 Diod. xvi. +g 
6 Cf, Thuc. i. 126, 134. 7 Thuc. i, 128. 8 ]bid. ; 


9 Herodot. i. 157-1593 cf. ibid. vill. 53- -54.—Cf. vol. i. pp. 359- 
360, as to the story of Pactyas, in connection with the practice of : 
extradition, and the religious scruples against such surrender. & 
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_ protection to such refugees; and the fate of Helice, 
' says Pausanias, is an indication that divine wrath against 
_ offenders cannot be averted.1. In accordance with an 
ancient oracle of Delphi current among the Lacedae- 
-monians, suppliants of the Ithomaean Zeus were to be 
spared; and so when Ithome capitulated to Sparta, 
_ 455 B.c., the Messenians, together with their wives and 
_ children, were allowed to go free, and received from 
_ Athens a home at Naupactus.2. The Plataeans, in their 
_ speech to the Lacedaemonian judges, 427 B.c., exhorted 
- them not to bring infamy upon themselves by putting 
 suppliants to death; and, apart from the demands of 
_ piety, they urged that they had surrendered themselves, 
and stretched out their hands to the captors, and that 
Hellenic law forbids the slaying of suppliants.$ 
Similarly, the Romans believed—though, perhaps, 
not with so strong a conviction as that of the Hellenic 
peoples—that violation of the right of sanctuary was 
punished by the gods; and instances of this were 
thought to be the terrible calamity that befell the 
censor Fulvius Flaccus, and the untimely end of Sulla. 
- Positive law also prescribed severe punishment for 
those guilty of sacrilegium of this character.* The 
principle was long in existence in Rome; its firm 
establishment was attributed to Romulus.’ There is 
an extant epigraphic document showing the formal 
recognition by the senate of the sanctuary at Teos, and 
the due respect paid to it.° Protection was also 
afforded by the abode of the flamen Dialis’ (the priest 


1 Pausan. vii. 25. 1-2; cf. iv. 24. 7. 

2Thuc, i. 103: Hv S€ te kal yxpnornpiov tois Aaxedatpoviors 
Tlv@txdv mpd tov, tov ixéernvy tov Aws rov "lOwurra aduéevar. 
JAA 4g > A : . ~ 1 A f we) 
e£j\Oov S€ avrot Kai waides kal yvvaixes. 


SThuc. iii, 58: adore kal TOV Twpdrwv adevav TovodvTes Sova 
Gv Suxdfoure, kal mpovoovvres Stu Exdvtas te éAaPere Kal yelpas 
mpoioxxopevous (6 Sé vdpuos tois “EAAnoe pa) KTeivery TovTous),... 

4See vol, i. p. 358. 

° Dion, Hal. ii. 15.—Cf. Dion Cass. xlvii, 19 ; Liv, i, 8. 5. 

® Corp, inscrip. Graec, 3045. 7 Aul, Gell, x. 15. 
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of Jupiter), by the flags of the legions,’ and by the 
images and statues of the emperors.? ‘ 
In addition to these general exemptions from the 
rigour of warfare, immunity was often extended to 
certain individuals temporarily, and under particular 
circumstances. Thus, the granting of safe-conducts: 
was a common practice both in Greece and in Rome, 
The word ddea (literally, freedom from fear) is often” 
used by Greek writers to designate generally a specific 
guarantee given to individuals to ensure their im= 
munity from maltreatment when by their position as” 
enemies or by their conduct they had previously become 
liable to severe measures. Herodotus makes use of 
the term to express a free pardon; as, for example, 
where Rhampsinitus, the king of Egypt, offered securi 
of this kind to a certain thief if he would voluntarily” 
disclose his identity. Alcibiades, before surrendering 
to Sparta, claimed the concession of adeia, aww adevay 
alto yevérOa.! Again, the term acdadea (usually 
associated to acvNia) is of very frequent occurrence in 
the records both of pacific transactions between States 
and of their belligerent operations. It indicates personal | 
inviolability and exemption from the forcible dis- 
possession of property, guaranteed, under certain” 
circumstances, by those public authorities or private 
citizens who, on account of alleged injuries by the 
other party concerned or by their government, might 
otherwise legitimately resort to measures of reprisal 
and retaliation.® : 
In Rome the most usual expression for safe-conduct ) 
is fides, or more exactly fides publica, which denotes a 


aaa 


r 
Bs 
1 Tacit. 4am, 1. 39. 2 [bid. iii. 36. & 
8 Herodot. ii. 121. 6. 4Plut. dxid. 23. . 4 


5Cf. vol. i. pp. 143, 145, 1553 supra, p. 150, in the affair oft 
Cos and Calymna, where certain citizens of the latter State received — 
dopddea, to enable them to proceed to Cos in safety for the 
purpose of making investigations into disputed accounts, and for 
the cross-examination of deponents unable to attend the court at 
Cnidus. See also infra, chap. xxvii., on measures short of war. 
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' formal undertaking and guarantee on the part of the 
State itself, or given by a Roman general on his 
_ Own initiative, to respect the person of one who was 
otherwise liable to capture. Thus Jugurtha of Numidia 
_was brought to Rome under a safe-conduct,—‘‘ eum 
interposita fide publica Romam duceret.”! Similarly, 
_ Amynander, pee of Athamania, having been put under 
the protection of a safe-conduct, came into the Roman 
-camp, 189 B.c..—‘*Amynander quoque Athamanum 
_ rex fide accepta venerat in castra Romana.”? Thurrus, 
the chief of some Spanish tribes, came in the same 
_ manner to the camp of Gracchus to plead for the lives 
-of some of his distinguished countrymen who had 
_been made prisoners by the Romans, 179 B.c.,— 
“audita suorum clade, missis qui fidem venienti in 
- castra ad Gracchum peterent, venit.” ® 

A rarer term for safe-conduct is diploma; but this 
-was properly a letter of introduction given to dis- 
_ tinguished Romans journeying abroad.‘ 
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| That belligerents should unreservedly permit their Burial of the 
_ adversaries to bury the dead was enforced by the law of esi 
war. The principle was fully recognized even in pre- 

| historic times, though, no doubt, we read of occasional 
practices to the contrary. But these infractions were 
exceptional, and were admittedly opposed to established 
custom ; so that they cannot be said to furnish any 
index to the conduct and sentiment which obtained 
universally. Thus in the J/ad we find that the body of In Greece. 
the foe—though, as a rule, only of the chiefs—was 
sometimes mutilated or thrown to the wild beasts and 

birds of prey. Hector was resolved to fix the head of 
-Patroclus on the stakes of the wall.® Achilles offered 
indignities to the body of Hector. On the other hand, 
Hector, in his challenge, paid homage to the sanctions 






1Sall. Jug. 32. 2 Liv. xxxvili. 9. 

8 Liv. xl. 49. *Sen, Clem, i. 10. 

5 Cf. Thad, i. 43 viii. 3793 XVi. 5593 Xxill, 21. 
6 Tiiad, xviii, 176. 
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of universal’ law by declaring as a condition of the 
combat that the victor was to give up the body of the 
vanquished for due burial.’ And, further, in spite of 
Achilles’ ill-treatment of the dead Trojan hero, the real 
humane feeling of the Hellenic race is shown by the 
story that the corpse was preserved by the gods from 
corruption and defacement, until due obsequies were 
ultimately rendered to it in Troy.? Similarly, Achilles 
refrained from committing any outrage on the body of 
Eetion, and even erected a monument to him. After 
an engagement in the field the combatants often 
departed peacefully, and were at liberty to perform 
the obsequies to their dead.*| The defeated part 7 
usually asked for a truce for this purpose, and very 
rarely indeed was such request refused. Agamemnon 
readily declared to Idaeus, the herald, that he did not 
grudge the enemy the cremation of those who fell in 
the conflict— : 


3 \ be A 7, ” Pag.) 5 4 
appt O€ VEKPOLTLY, KATaKNEMEV OUTL PEYALPO. | 
& 


In more historical times, still greater respect was shown 
to the enemy fallen in battle. ‘“... From a very early 
period,” as Jebb says,° “ Hellenic feeling was shocked 
at the thought of carrying enmity beyond the grave, 
and withholding those rites on which the welfare of the 
departed spirit was believed to depend. The antiquity 
of the maxim that, after a battle, the conquerors were 


- 
‘ 


3 


1 Tiiad, vii. 76 seg., and cf. especially the declaration (Il. 84-86): _ 

| rov € véexuv émt vanas évocéApors droddcw, Z 
dppa € tapxtowo. Kapynkopowvtes ’Axatol, : 
onpa Te of xebwouv éxi wAatet “EAAnorovry. 


a 
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2 Tiiad, xxiv. 411 5¢9. 

3 Iliad, vi. 416-418: 
obdé piv éfevdpige oeBdooato ydp Toye Oupg: 
GAN dpa puv Karéxne orv Eevrert Sardadéourw, 
Ho ért onp’ Exeev. 

4 Tijad, vil. 299 seq. 

5 Thad, vii. 408.—Cf. vii. 375-377. 5 

6 Introduction to his edition and translation of Sophocles’ Antigone, 

sect. XXil. i 
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' bound to allow the vanquished to bury their dead is 
_ proved by the fact that it was ascribed either to 
heseus* or to Heracles.”* In the Thebais, an epic 
narrating the conflict between the brothers Eteocles 
and Polynices of Thebes, Statius relates that, after their 
death, burial was refused by the new king in the case 
of the dead followers of Polynices ; whereupon great 
- indignation was felt throughout Hellas, and Theseus, 
the king of Athens, took up arms. Addressing his 
- army, he invoked the sacred rules of the law of nations, 
described by him as the law of the entire world, the 
universal convention of the human race,—“ terrarum 
_ leges, et mundi foedera.”* Sophocles clearly shows his 
sympathy with Antigone in her deliberate disobedience 
of Creon’s edict against burying Polynices,* as her 
_ defiance was actuated by fundamental human feeling in 
harmony with divine law and inveterate custom. Else- 
where the poet again represents the humaner spirit of 
his age by making Odysseus prevail on Agamemnon to 
grant burial to Ajax, who had, indeed, by his murderous 
design on the Atreidae, deservedly incurred their 
resentment and that of the Greek army, and who fully 
_ realized the heinous nature of his crime, and his conse- 
quent liability to be refused all funeral ceremonies,—so 
that his only prayer to Zeus was that his body might not 
be thrown to the dogs and birds.” Odysseus, however, 
thus successfully pleaded on his behalf: ‘“ Listen, then.* 
For the love of the gods, take not the heart to cast 
forth this man unburied so ruthlessly ; and in no wise 
let violence prevail with thee to hate so utterly that 
_ thou shouldst trample justice under foot. To me also 
this man was once the worst foe in the army,—from the 
_ day that I became master of the arms of Achilles ; yet, 


1Plut. Thes. 29. 2 Aelian. Var. hist. xii. 27. 
8Statius, Thebais, xii. 642. 4Soph. Antig. 450 5¢9. 
5Soph. Ajax, 829-830: 

Kal pr mpds €xOp@v tov KatorrevOels rdpos 

ptpOG Kvolv tpdBAnros oiwvois & EAwp., 
6 Jebb’s translation. : 
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for all that he was such toward me, never would I requite 
him with indignity, or refuse to avow that, in all our 
Greek host which came to Troy, I have seen none who 
was his peer, save Achilles. It were not just, then, that 
he should suffer dishonour at thy hand; ’tis not he, 
‘tis the law of Heaven that thou wouldst hurt, When 
a brave man is dead, ’tis not right to do him scathe— 
no, not even if thou hate him.” 2 4 
In reference to the Sophoclean treatment of this 
subject, particularly with regard to the conflict between 
Creon and Antigone, the writer quoted above observes :® 
‘“‘In giving that issue to his play, Sophocles was doing 
what the general feeling of his own age would strongly 
demand. Greeks of the fifth century B.c. observed the 
duty towards the dead, even when warfare was bitterest, 
and when the foe was barbarian. The Athenians buried 
the Persians slain at Marathon, as the Persians buried 
the Lacedaemonians slain at Thermopylae. A notable 
exception may, indeed, be cited ; but it is one of those 
exceptions which forcibly illustrate the rule, The 7 
Spartan Lysander omitted to bury the Athenians who fll 
at Aegospotam1 ; and that omission was remembered, 
centuries later, as an indelible stigma upon his name.’ * 


1Soph. Ajax, 1332 5¢9.: 
OA. dxové vv. dv avdpa tévde mpis Oedv 

py tAns BOartov GS dvadyjrwos Badeév 

pnd » Bia ce pndapos viknodtw 

Tordvoe pureiv bore THY Sixnv wareiy. 

Kapol yap qv mol obtos éxGurtos otparod, 
é€ od ’kpdtyoa tav ’AxtAAciwv drdwv" 
3 > 3 ” ” ae (jer yay ee, 2, 
GAN’ avrdv euras ovr’ eyo Tovovd’ Epuol E 
ovK avTatipdocop dv, wore py A€yetv 
o> > >? lal ” ? , a 
év’ avdp’ idetv apwrrov ’Apyeiwv, dot 
Tpotay apixoper Ga, way "AyidAXEws. 
dor ovK av evdikws y’ dripafouro cou" 
ov yap TU tovtov, dAXAd Tovs Oewv vopous 
pOeipors av’ dS & ov Sixawov, et Gavor, 
Brdrrev tdv éExOAdv, od8 édv pucov Kupis. 


2 Introduction to the Antigone, sect. xxil. 


SCF. Pausan. ix. 32. 6: PiroKréa yap ’AOnvaiov € év Aiyds roTa- 
pois Kat airoy otparyyotvTa Kal "AOnvaiwv tov GAdwv doy 
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After the defeat of the Persians by Pausanias, 
_Lampon, one of the most eminent of the Aeginetae, 
advised him (as has already been referred to) to impale 
Mardonius, as a retaliation for the like treatment of 

- Leonidas, the Spartan general’s uncle, who had fallen at 

_ Thermopylae. But Pausanias indignantly repudiated 

the suggestion, and remarked that to offer indignities 

to the dead was condemned by the laws of civilized 

" warfare.! 

_ Truces for performing the last duties to the dead, Truces for 
grovoai eis vexp@v avaipesw, were usually concluded at Colada 
the close of a conflict. A non-Hellenic example of 

this practice may be mentioned in reference to the 
battle of Rhaphia, 217 B.c., where Antiochus was 
defeated by Ptolemy. The vanquished party having 
reached Gaza despatched an embassy to the victor to get 

leave to pick up their dead, and accordingly obtained 

_a truce for performing the customary funeral rites.* 

In case of refusal, exceptionally strong reasons were 
necessary ; as, for example, in the second sacred war, 

where the Phocidians had maliciously violated the law 

of nations by pillaging the Delphian temple and in- 
sulting its god.? In the battle of Delium, 424 B.c., the 

- Boeotians refused the Athenians permission to bury 
"their dead, on the ground that they had been guilty of 

_ sacrilege, and transgression against universally recognized 
Hellenic law,—éz7i ov dicaiws Spaceav rapaBaivovres Ta 
 vouima Tov “EAAijvev 3 but after the capture of Delium, 

they delivered the dead at the renewed request of the 

_ Athenian herald.’ And, conformably to such mitiga- 
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| FetpaxirxtAiovs aixpaddtovs dvras dméxtewvev 6 Avoavipos, Kat 
3 IQOX > “~ > tA “~ “a \ / “a > A 
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1 Herodot. ix. 79. 


2Polyb. v. 86: ...Kdkel xaractputoredevous Kal drareuya- 
pevos mepl ris TOV vexpOv dvatperews, exyjdevoe Tos TEeOved@ras 
- Prooméveovs, 


8 Diodor. xvi. 25. *Thuc, iv. 97. 5'Thuc. iv. 101. 
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tions, Plato lays down that the dead must not be 
despoiled, or their burial hindered.1 4 

The Romans, too, observed these principles. Even 
as far back as the epoch of Latinus, the king of the 
Laurentians, we find, according to Virgil’s narrative, 
the king’s ambassadors going to Aeneas to ask for a 
two days’ truce for burying their dead; on which 
occasion the envoys pointed out that the death of the 
combatants at once obliterated their enemy character: 


“ nullum cum victis certamen et aethere cassis,” 2 


The embassy of Latinus was welcomed, and the reques : 
readily granted : 


‘nunc ite et miseris supponite civibus ignem.”3 


In 189 B.c. after a conflict between the Macedonians 
under Philip and the Athamanians and Aetolians, per 
mission to bury the dead was given under a truce,— 
“‘postea per indutias sepeliendi caesos potestas facta 
ent. 7 















Truces (o7ovdai; exeyepia,® literally ‘a holding of 
hands,’ hence, a cessation of hostilities) were con- 
cluded also for other reasons than for performing the 
solemnities of sepulture. They were established fo re 
the exchange, ransom, or release of prisoners of 
war,—vroamrdvdous amievat Tovs aixuadwras,® They were 
sometimes granted when a besieged city offered to 
surrender on certain conditions. Thus, on the 
capitulation of Potidaea, 430 B.c., the citizens, as well 
as the foreign troops, were to come out of the city, the” 
men with one garment, the women with two, and they 
were allowed a certain sum of money for their journey. 


1 Repub. v. 4690: "Earéov dpa tas vexpoovAias Kal Tas TOV 
dvatperewy SuaxwAtoes ; "Earéov pevtor, epy, vy Aia, 
2 Aen. xi. 104. 8 Aen. xi. 119. 4 Liv. xxxvili, 2. ¥ 
5 As to the difference between eipyvy, orovdai, and éxexerpia, and 
the exact significance of the latter, see vol. i. p. 376. 4 
6 Plut. SoZ. 9. 
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Accordingly they departed under a safe-conduct, io- 
orovdot €&mAOov, and sought fresh homes.’ In 425 B.c., 
_ on the proclamation of Cleon and Demosthenes, the 
; Lacedaemonians agreed to surrender at discretion to 
_ the Athenians; whereupon a truce was made, and the 
_ two Athenian commanders then held a parley—£ur9\ Oov 
 @ Adyous—with Styphon, the Lacedaemonian leader. 
Afterwards, the Spartans sent a herald and removed 
their own dead.? 
An armistice frequently served as a preliminary to Armistice and 
formal peace negotiations; and here we find three kinds fepotiations. 
of functionaries employed, namely, heralds, ambassadors, 
and their suites furnished with safe-conducts, xyjpuxi dé 
kal mperBeia Kai axodovOow ... cmovdas elvat....2 Thus 
in 423 B.c. Athens and Sparta, including their respective 
allies, made a truce for a year with a view to subse- 
quently establishing peace on a secure basis by means 
of diplomatic methods, and to effect a balance between 
the contending powers. During the continuance of the 
armistice (éxexerpia), says Thucydides, fresh negotiations 
for a final peace were constantly carried on.* Similarly, 
a thirty days’ truce was offered to Philip by the Aeto- 
lians through the Rhodian and Chian ambassadors;’ 
and Antiochus, after his unsuccessful siege of Dura in 
Phoenicia, agreed with Ptolemy’s ambassadors to a 
suspension of hostilities for a period of four months.° 
As an example of a formal engagement of this nature, 
it will be of interest to observe the provisions laid 
down in the truce between Athens and Lacedaemon of Truce between 
the year 423 B.c., which secured for all the parties ge 
concerned liberty of access to the oracle at Delphi, and 
the protection of its treasures, insisted on the principle 


1'Thuc, ii. 70. 

2Thuc. iv. 38: ...0f 5 Aaxedaspovior xjpuka méupavtes Tovs 
vexpovs Sexopioavro, 

$'Thuc, iv. 118. 

*Thuc. iv. 119: “H peév 8) éxexerpia airy éyévero, cal Evvjecav 
év avtp epi trav pe(dvev orovddv bia ruvrds és Adyous.: 


5 Polyb. v. 28. 6 Polyb. v. 66. 
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of ‘uti possidetis,’ prohibited Peloponnesian vessels of — 
war from sailing in their territorial waters, and pro- 
vided for arbitration, for diplomatic negotiations by the 
accredited plenipotentiaries of the contracting States, 
and for the extradition of deserters. It appears that 
the conditions had been first agreed upon at Sparta, 
and then submitted to Athens for acceptance; that 
resolutions of the Athenian assembly were returned to 
Sparta, and there approved; and that finally followed 
the formal ratification by certain appointed individuals 
on behalf of the respective parties to the truce. 
The following were the conditions as reported by 
Thucydides: 

(1) ‘Concerning the temple and oracle of 
the Pythian Apollo, it seems good to us that 
any one who will shall ask counsel thereat 
without fraud and without fear, according 
to his ancestral customs. To this we, the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies here present, 
agree, and we will send heralds to the 
Boeotians and Phocians, and do our best to 
gain their assent likewise. 

(2) ‘Concerning the treasures of the god, 
we will take measures for the detection of 
evil-doers, both you and we, according to 
our ancestral customs, and any one else who 
will, according to his ancestral customs, pro- 
ceeding always with right and equity. Thus 
it seems good to the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies in respect of these matters. 

(3) ‘It further seems good to the Lacedae- 
monians and their allies that, if the Athenians 
consent to a truce, each party shall remain 
within his own territory, retaining what he 
has. The Athenians at Coryphasium shall 
keep within the hills of Buphras and Tomeus. 
They shall remain at Cythera, but shall not 
communicate with the Lacedaemonian con- 
federacy, neither we with them nor they with 
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us. The Athenians who are in Nisaea and 
Minoa shall not cross the road which leads 
from the gates of the temple of Nisus to the 
temple of Poseidon, and from the temple of 
Poseidon goes direct to the bridge leading to 
Minoa; neither shall the Megarians and their 
allies cross this road ; the Athenians shall hold 
the island which they have taken, neither 
party communicating with the other. They 
shall also hold what they now hold at Troezen, 
according to the agreement concluded between 
the Athenians and Troezenians. 

(4) ‘At sea the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies may sail along their own coasts and the 
coasts of the confederacy, not in ships of war, 
but in any other rowing vessel whose burden 
does not exceed five hundred talents. 

(5) ‘ There shall be a safe-conduct both by 
sea and land fora herald, with envoys, and any 
number of attendants which may be agreed 
upon, passing to and fro between Pelopon- 
nesus and Athens, to make arrangements 
about the termination of the war and about 
the arbitration of disputed points. 

(6) ‘While the truce lasts neither party, 
neither we nor you, shall receive deserters, 
either bond or free. 

(7) ‘And we will give satisfaction to you 
and you shall give satisfaction to us accord- 
ing to our ancestral customs, and determine 
disputed points by arbitration and not by 
arms. 

‘These things seem good to us, the 
Lacedaemonians, and to our allies. But if 
you deem any other condition more just or 
honourable, go to Lacedaemon and explain 
your views; neither the Lacedaemonians nor 
their allies will reject any just claim which you 
may prefer. 
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‘And we desire you, as you desire us, to 
send envoys invested with full powers. 
‘ This truce shall be for a year.”* 


Further, in addition to the discontinuance of hostilities _ 
by explicit agreements, the commencement of a festival — 
was deemed ipso facto to suspend warlike operations ; 
though usually there was also a formal proclamation 
of a truce (éxeyespia), in order that all, including the 
belligerents, might have unrestricted access to the com-_ 
mon games and religious ceremonies. The time during ~ 
which such cessation of arms lasted was termed éepounvia,? 


or fepouyjua® (that is, the ‘holy days of the month’). 


In the first place peace was proclaimed in the country — 
where the games were to take place, then ‘ peace-heralds’ | 


were despatched to other parts of Greece to make a 


similar announcement. In this connection it may be 
observed that neither acquiescence in the declaration — 
nor the practice consequent thereon was quite uniform ~ 
or consistent. It would seem, speaking generally, that 
only those cities where a formal proclamation had been 
made were considered to be bound by the sacred truce, 





or to be able to take advantage of it ;—at least, we find - 


that States in whose territory no proclamation to that 
effect had been publicly made sometimes repudiated 


il 


the various obligations, which a formal declaration had 


imposed on other communities. Thus in 420 B.c., 


er 


during the celebration of the Olympic games, the Eleans- 


excluded the Lacedaemonians from the temple, there- — 
by preventing them from contending in the games, as — 
well as from offering sacrifices, because the latter refused — 
to pay the fine inflicted on them according to Olympic ~ 
law for bringing an armed force against the fortress of © 
Phyrcus and Lepreum during the existence of the truce.* 


1Thuc. iv. 118. 2’ Thuc, iii. 56, 65. 8 Thuc. v. 54. 


4'Thuc. v. 49: kat AaxeSatpdvioe tod iepod td "Hiciwv eipxOnoay, 
ore pi) Ove pnd aywviler Oar, odk éxtivovres tHv Sixnv adrois, nv — 
év tO Odvpriak@ vopm ’Hrcio xaredixdoavto avrav, pacKovres E 


oas éxt Pipxov re telxos Grda éreveyxeiv Kal és Aémpeov avrov — 


6rAiras év traits OAvpmiaxals oroviais éoréeprpar, 
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_ The Lacedaemonian envoys, however, maintained that 
_ the sentence was unjust, inasmuch as the truce had 
not been announced in Sparta when their troops entered 
Lepreum, and that as soon as it was proclaimed there, 
all hostilities immediately ceased. 

The Dorian States generally refrained not only from 
aggressive operations during the festival, but were even 
reluctant to oppose hostile invasions ; as was the case 
with the Spartans on the occasion of the Carnean 
festival (held in honour of Apollo Kapveios),? and the 
_ Hyacinthia (in honour of Hyacinthos),* in spite of the 
menacing advance of Xerxes. In 419 B.c. the Lace- 
daemonians preparing to make war on Argos were 
restrained by the approach of the ‘sacred month.’ 
The Argives, however, disregarding this obligation, 
continued their expedition against Epidaurus, and 
invaded and devastated its territory. The Epidaurians 
accordingly called upon their allies for assistance ; but 
some of them, pleading the sanctity of the month, 
refused to come, and others proceeded no further than 
the frontier of Epidauria.t Again, the Plataeans plead- 
ing before the Lacedaemonian judges, 427 B.c., in 
defence of their own State as against Thebes, urged 
that the Thebans, apart from other injuries inflicted on 
the Plataeans, even attempted to seize their city after a 
truce had been proclaimed, and at a holy season ; and 
that, therefore, their countrymen justly and conform- 
ably to universal law defended themselves and punished 
the aggressor.” The Thebans, in their rejoinder, insisted 


L[bid.: Maxedaipdvior S¢ rpéo Bes répavres dvrédeyov pi) Sixaiws 
opav karadedixdobar, Aéyovres pr) emynyyeAOar ww és Aaxedaipova 


Tas omrovdds, 7’ éoéreuav Tos OrAitas... Kal drAa ovdapdce Er 
avrois éreveyxeiv, 
* Herodot. vii. 206. © + 8 Herodot. ix. 11. 


*Thuc. v. 54: "Emidavpior S¢ rots Evppdyous dmexadodvro’ dy 
Tives of pev, Tov pHva mpotpacicavto, oi Sé Kal és peOopiav ris 
; par, rv paiva mp peBoplay ri) 
Emidavupias éXOdvres jodvyafov. 

5 Thuc. iii. 56: wéAw yap avrods tiv iperépav katadapavovras 
> A s A 
€v orovdais Kal mpowéri te via. opOas éripwpnodpeOa, Kata tiv 

z : p 2 is ia ah : ane eed gant a 
Tact vopov Kaberrara, Tov éridvTa modeutov dcrov elvar dpiver Oar, 
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they had been invited to take those proceedings by the 
most influential Plataeans, and readily admitted that, had 
they on their own initiative carried hostilities against 
the city during the existence of the truce, their act would 
have been an offence against Hellenic international 
law." 

It is, no doubt, possible to exaggerate the effects of 
proclaiming an armistice of this description ; and it is 
incorrect to infer (as Schémann has pointed out) that it 
operated immediately and everywhere in Greece to 
bring about a cessation of hostilities between belligerents 
in the field. A deliberate breach of the obligation was 
committed, for example, by Agesipolis, king of Sparta,’ 
by the Macedonians under Philip,* and by the Achaeans.® 
Nevertheless, the institution of the great games, the 
Olympian, the Isthmian, the Nemean, the Pythian, . 
together with the convening of the solemn general 
assembly, zavjyvpis, to which all Greek States had 
access, each sending its representative (@ewpos), did much 
to promote pacific relationships between the various 
Hellenic communities, and at the same time to mitigate 
the rigours of warfare. In his Panegyricus, written 
about 380 B.c., Isocrates observed that those who 
established the great festivals were rightly praised for 
handing down to the Greeks a custom which induced 
them to conclude treaties with one another, to reconcile 
the enmities that existed between them, and to assemble 
in one common gathering ; by taking part in the same 
prayers and sacrifices, they were reminded of the 
original bond of kinship between them, and thus being 


1 Thue. iii. 65: f pev yap ypeis adrot mpds Te THY woAw eXOovTES 
épaxopueba. kal THY ynv eSyodpev ws roAEusor, aduKodper. 

2 Griechische Alterthiimer, vol.ii. pp. 18-19: “ Weiter aber darf man 
den Begriff dieser festlichen Befriedung (éxexerpia) nicht ausdehnen ; 
dass alle Feindseligkeiten zwischen kriegftthrenden Staaten wahrend 
der festlichen Zeit geruht hatten, wie es sich einige vorgestellt haben, 
ist nicht wahr.” 


3 Xenoph. Hellen iv. 7. 4 Aeschin. De fals. leg. 12. 
5 Plut. drat. 28. 
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more kindly disposed towards each other for the future, 
they renewed old friendships, and made new ones.’ 


In Rome also truces and armistices (imdutiae) were The practice of 
freely granted for varying periods of time, whether for (ome * ©° 
the burial of the dead, for the conducting of negotiations, 
or for other reasons. Their violation, by doing injury 
either to person or property, was severely condemned 
as an offence both against conventional law and divine 
law ; and the Roman culprit was surrendered to the 
enemy by the fetials, who likewise demanded the 
delivery of foreign subjects guilty of the like infringe- 
ment.? Livy relates how Lucius Aemilius accused the 
Ligurians of transgressing the law of nations by their 
hostile proceedings against the Roman camp (183 B.c.) 
during a truce which had actually been granted them 
on their own entreaty,—‘“‘ fraudem hostium incusans, 
qui pace petita, indutiis datis, per ipsum indutiarum 
tempus contra ius gentium ad castra oppugnanda venis- 
sent.” When Marcellus and Appius marched against 
Leontini, 214 8.c., the ardour of the troops was so great 
(says Livy) on account of their indignation at the slaying 
of the Roman guards during the negotiations for a 
peace, that they took the town by storm on the first 

assault.* And even in the case of some trifling acts, 
 “quaedam parva,” committed during the continuance of 
a truce, complaints were laid before the council of the 


lIsoc. Panegyr. 43: Tav toivey tas ravnytpes KkatraotyordvTwv 
Sixaiws érarvovpévwv, Ste Tovovtov €Gos Hiv mapédocav bore oTEWwa- 
pevors Kal tas €xOpas tas éverrynKvias SiaAvoapévovs cvveAGetv eis 
TavTOV, Kal peTa Tavr’ evyds Kal Ovoias Kowdas Toinrapévors 
_ dvapvncOnvos pev THs ovyyevelas THS mpds GAAHAOVS Vrapxovons, 
_ etpeverrépus 8 eis Tov Aowrdy xpdvov SiateOjvar mpds ras avtors, 
_ kal tds te madads fevias dvavedoarGar Kal Kawwds érépas roui)- 

garOa....—Cf. Plut. Lycurg. 1. 
a aCE, Liv, xxx. 25, 37 5 Xxxili. 11, 12; xxxiv. 35. 
Z 8 Liv, xl. 27. 

4 Liv. xxiv. 30: ‘¢ Marcellus cum omni exercitu profectus in Leon- 
tinos, Appio quoque accito, ut altera parte aggrederetur, tanto ardore 
militum est usus ab ira inter condiciones pacis interfectae stationis, ut 
primo impetu urbem expugnarent.” 
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Achaeans, 208 B.c., that the conduct was contrary 
to the faith of the convention.’ Cicero referring to 
chicanery as a form of injustice, in connection with an 
over-subtle, unconscionable interpretation of the law,? 
gives as an example of such conduct the case of a 
general who once concluded a truce with the enemy ‘ for 
thirty days,’ and ravaged his territory by night, alleging 
that the truce applied to the day, and not to the 
night. 

No doubt there were, from time to time, abuses and 
violations of armistices. Thus Polybius relates that 
Garsyeris, an officer of Achaeus, concluded an armistice 
with the Selgians, but designedly prolonged the negotia- 
tions for a treaty, in order to give time ie the arrival of 
Achaeus, and for the traitorous envoy of the adversary 
to mature his plot. Again, in the negotiations between 
Scipio and Syphax, king of the Numidians, 204 B.c., the 
latter was informed that the Roman commander was 
anxious for peace, but that the members of his council 
opposed it. Scipio despatched the embassy, says the 
historian, to avoid the appearance of a breach of truce, 
if he should carry out any hostile operation whilst nego- 
tiations for peace were still going on; for he considered 
that by taking this step he would remain free to act in 
whatever way he chose without flagrantly committing 
himself.6 No doubt, in surprising the Numidian and 
Carthaginian camps, after he had lulled the enemy into 


1Liv. xxvii. 30: “... primo questi sunt quaedam parva contra 
fidem conventionis tempore indutiarum facta.” 

2Cic. De offic. i. 33: “exsistunt etiam saepe iniuriae c umnia 
quadam et nimis callida et malitiosa iuris interpretatione.” 


8 Jbid.: “quum triginta dierum essent cum hoste indutiae factae, 
noctu populabatur agros, quod dierum essent pactae, non noctium 
indutiae.”’ 

4 Polyb. v. 74. 

5 Polyb. xiv. 2: tHv 6€ adrooroAnv tatryv 6 LKkuTiwv érorjoaro 
Xp tod py Sdfar mapacrovdelv, édv Ere pevovons THS vmép TOV 
Siadvcewy erixnpuKeias mpds GAAHAOVS mpd&y Te TOV wodEuLKOY 
épywv, yevouevns S€ Ths droppirews TavTys Grav TO yuvopevov 
dveriAnmrov éeav tréAaBe tHv mpoaipeow. 


ate ag 
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3 
_ security by his peace proposals, suggested (as Mommsen 
_ observes) with more artifice than honour—* mehr listig 
als ehrlich angesponnenen Friedensverhandlungen,” — 
he felt less scruple in view of the notorious perfidy of 
- his African adversaries. When the Carthaginian ambas- 
 sadors, sent to Dionysius to propose peace, were informed 
_ that his terms were the evacuation of Italy, and the 
| payment of a war indemnity, their countrymen, says 
_ Diodorus, at once resorted to their old arts of fraud and 
_ deceit ; for they pretended to approve of the terms, and 
thus obtained a truce for a few days, so that Carthage 
_ might make greater preparations for war.’ 


‘ 


The indutiae procured a cessation of arms between the The nature of 
contracting belligerents for a specified time.? Aulus “”“““““ 
_ Gellius* states that Varro (in his lost work, Antiguitates 
rerum humanarum et divinarum) defined indutiae in two 
Ways: in one place he described a truce as a peace in 
camp for a few days, “indutiae sunt pax castrensis 
paucorum dierum” ;° in another he spoke of truces as 
the ‘ holidays’ of war, “‘ indutiae sunt belli feriae.” Both 
these definitions, comments Gellius, are characterized by 
conciseness, rather than by adequacy and precision ;— 
for indutiae is not a ‘ peace,’ inasmuch as the war really 
subsists though active hostilities for the time being are 
in abeyance, ‘‘ bellum manet, pugna cessat”’ ; further, it 
is not confined solely to the camp, nor is it concluded 
_ only for a few days,—it may last for months, or merely 


1 Rom. Gesch, vol. i. p. 655. 


_ *Diodor. xv. 16: ...0t KapynSoviow ty cvvibe. mavovpyia Kare- 

 atparyynoav tov Avoviowwov. mporrounbevtes odv eddoxeic Oat Tals 

 Oporoyiais, epyoay abrods pev pi) brdpyeww Kupious THs TOV TéAEwv 

 Tapaddcews, iva S€ toils dpxovor duarexOGou wept tovTwv, Héiwoav 
tov Avovicrov dALyas ipépas avoxas roujoar Oa. 


 8Cfé. Dig. xlix. 15. 19. 1: “Indutiae sunt, cum in breve, et in 
praesens tempus convenit, ne invicem se lacessant.” 


* Noct. Att, i. 25. 


_ *C£ Donatus, in Eunuch. sc. 1: “Indutiae sunt pax in paucos dies, 
vel quod in diem dentur, vel quod in dies otium praebeant.”” 
Il. T 
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for so many hours." The Greeks, he remarks, possess a 
more significant term, namely, éxexerpia, to express an 
agreement for abstaining from battle for a given time. 
He derives the word indutiae from inde uti iam, and 
emphasizes that the essential point is the fixing of a 
certain day, after which the fighting may proceed again 
as before, inde uti iam. Further, he quotes Aurelius 
Opilius’ to the effect that the arrangement is called a 
truce, because the enemies on both sides may hold 
personal communication with each other without any 
liability to injury, and without a sudden resumption of 
the combat. 

Thus the indutiae was distinguished from the foedus, 
which definitively established future peaceful relation- 


and the joedus. ships between the contracting parties. Further, the 


Period of 
truce. 


foedus was always concluded by the fetial ambassadors in 
the name of the Roman people; whereas an armistice 
could be established by the commander in the field, 
though, as a rule, only for a short period. 

A term of twelve months was frequently allowed. 
Thus Livy states that the operations of Decius against 
the Etrurians, 307 B.c., were so successful that the 
latter sued the consul for an alliance ; but only a truce 
for a year was granted to them.* Similarly, in 293 B.c., 
the consul Carvilius granted the Faliscans a year’s truce 
after they had sued for peace,—“et Faliscis pacem 
petentibus annuas indutias dedit ...”* It would appear, 
as Mommsen points out, that the competence of the 


1 Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. i. 25: “Sed lepidae magis atque iucundae 
brevitatis utraque definitio quam plana aut proba esse videtur. Nam 
neque pax est indutiae—bellum enim manet, pugna cessat—neque in 
solis castris neque ‘ paucorum’ tantum ‘dierum’ indutiae sunt.’ 

2 Musae, lib. i.: “Indutiae dicuntur quum hostes inter sese utrim- 
que utroque, alter ad alterum, impune et sine pugna ineunt. Inde 
ab eo nomen esse factum videtur quasi initiae, hoc est, initus atque 
introitus.” 

8Liv. ix. 41: “circumferendoque passim bello tantum terrorem 
sui fecit, ut nomen omne Etruscum foedus ab consule peteret. ac de 
eo quidem nihil impetratum indutiae annuae datae.” 


4 Liv, x. 46. 
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general in this respect extended to a maximum period 
_ of twelve months.t Longer terms had to be sanctioned 
_ by the government in Rome; in which case the fetial 
ambassadors usually officiated in the name of the 
Roman people, and in virtue of a senatusconsult.? 
_ We read of truces of two years, as given to the Fixed terms. 
 Etrurians (301 B.c.), who sent ambassadors to Rome 
to sue for peace;* of eight years, to the Aequans 
_ (430 8B.c.), who had solicited a treaty ;4 thirty years, to 
the Etrurians (310 B.c.), who begged a peace and 
alliance ;° forty years, to the Faliscans and Tarquinians 
(350 B.c.);® and even a hundred years, to the 
_ Caeritians (352 B.c.),7 and to the Veientes (717 B.c.).8 
_ An indeterminate period was also possible ; thus, in Indeterminate 

197 B.c., instead of entering into an ordinary peace ‘*™* 
_ with the Achaeans, a cessation of hostilities was obtained 
_ which was, however, to subsist until the termination of 
_ the war with Philip of Macedon.® In the later epochs 
_ of Rome, there was a tendency to shorten the duration 

of truces and armistices. For example, when Philip’s 
_ offers regarding peace did not satisfy the congress at 
Nicaea, in Locris (198 B.c.), a reference to the senate 


1 Rim. Staatsrecht, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 1165: “Unter den nach 
_ Kriegsrecht abgeschlossenen transitorischen Vertrigen schliesst den 
wichtigsten, den Waffenstillstand, selbstverstindlich der Feldherr allein 
ab. Insofern indess das altere Vélkerrecht den auf eine Reihe von 
Jahren abgeschlossenen Waffenstillstand dem Frieden gleich setzt, ist 
das Recht des Feldherrn Waffenstillstand zu gewihren wahrscheinlich 
_ auf die Maximalfrist eines Jahres begrenzt.” 


Th? SA” 


2Cf. Liv. vii. 20, in reference to the long truce with Caere, in 
 Etruria,—“ factas in senatus consulta referri placuit.” 


ieee Liv, X, 5. 12. 4 Liv. iv. 30. 1, 
5 Liv. ix. 37. 6 Liv. vii. 22. 5 ; x. 37. 5 ; Dion. Hal. ix. 36. 
‘Liv. vii. 20: “itaque pax populo Caeriti data, indutiasque in 
_ centum annos factas in senatus consulta referri placuit.” 


S Liv, i. 15: “subacti Veientes pacem’ petitum oratores Romam 
mittunt ... in centum annos indutiae datae,” 


- ®Liv, xxxii. 39: “pro pace cum Achaeis indutiae impetratae, 
_ donec bellum cum Philippo finiretur.” 
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was agreed upon at the third day’s meeting, and accord- 
ingly T. Quinctius Flamininus granted the Macedonian - 
king a three months’ truce, which was formally drawn 
up. The conditions of this were that Philip should - 
complete his embassy to Rome within that time; that 
he should at once withdraw his garrisons from Phocis 
and Locris; and that no act of hostility should be 
committed by the Macedonians against the Roman allies” 
during the subsistence of the truce.1 The following 
year, in the congress at Tempe, a few months’ sus- 
pension of arms was agreed to between the same 
parties, on the following terms: that Philip should pay 
Flamininus at once two hundred talents; deliver his — 
son Demetrius and other nobles as hostages; and 
submit the entire matter of the pacification to the 
judgment of the senate. After exchanging mutual 
pledges of good faith, they departed on the under- 
standing that if the engagement were not confirmed by 
the government in Rome, the Roman commander was to 
restore to Philip the money and the hostages.? Again, 
in 190 B.c. Publius Scipio granted the Athenian 
ambassadors, at their entreaty, a cessation of arms for 
six months;* and in 193 B.c. the consul, Titus 
Quinctius, limited the truce to the Aetolians to ten 
days.* 

When it The truce did not of necessity come into operation 

came into. immediately on the conclusion of the negotiations 
relating thereto, but could be fixed to commence after 


1 Polyb. xvii. 10 (xviii. 10): Aods yap dvoyds Sipjvous adr@, THY 
pev mperPeiay tHv eis tHv “Pdpnv év rotrw TO xpdvm cvvTedAciv 
éréerage. Tas S€ ppovpas eEdyev rapaxphya tas €ex THS Pwxidos 
kat Aoxpidos, exéAevoe. Suerd€aro S€ Kai wepi Tov idiov cvppdyov 
prrotipus, iva Kara pndéva tpdrov pydev eis adtods ddiknya yiyvyTat — 
Kata TovTov Tov xpdvov v7d Maxeddvwr. | 

2Polyb. xviii. 22 (xviii. 39): Kal tore pev ExwpicOnoav, TiIcTwod- 
pevoe rept TOV GAwv mpos GAAHAoUs, éf’ @ Titov, éav ph cvvTeAnrat 
7a, kata Tas Suadtoes, drodovva: Pirirryp ra Svaxdova téAavTa, Kal 
TOUS Op~povs. 

8 Polyb. xxi. 53 Liv. xxxvil. 7.—Cf Liv. xxxiv. 35. 

4Liv. xxxvi. 27.—Cf. Polyb. xx. 9. 
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a certain period, or after the occurrence of certain 
events. In reference to the conditions of peace laid 
down by Titus Quinctius, 195 B.c., it was stipulated, 
amongst other provisions, that there should be a sus- 
pension of arms for six months between Nabis, king 
of Sparta, on the one part, and the Romans, king 
_Eumenes, and the Rhodians, on the other; that Titus 
~Quinctius and Nabis should immediately send envoys 
to Rome in order that the peace might be ratified by 
the authority of the senate; and that the armistice 
should begin on whatever day a written copy of these 


5 . . 
terms was delivered to Nabis.! 


The sponsio® was a different kind of arrangement The sponsio. 
concluded with the enemy. It was a personal covenant, 
entered into by the general on his own responsibility, to 
guarantee the subsequent confirmation by his home 
government of the conditions of peace to which he had 
consented at the cessation of hostilities. The derivation 
of the word indicates, according to some ancient gram- 
marians, the spontaneous character of the transaction.’ 
In the case of the foedus‘+ the sanction of the senate and Difference 
the Roman people was necessary ad initio. As Sallust says, prchixplins 
the senate decreed—as was to be expected—that no ‘oo. 
treaty (that is, the formal foedus) could be made with- 
out its direction and that of the people,—* senatus uti 
par erat decrevit, suo atque populi iniussu nullum 
potuisse foedus fieri.”® When Quintus Fabius and 


1Liv. xxxiv. 35: “...sex mensium indutiae ut essent Nabidi 
Romanisque et Eumeni regi et Rhodiis ; legatos extemplo mitterent 
Romam T. Quinctius et Nabis, ut pax auctoritate senatus con- 
firmaretur ; ex qua die scriptae condiciones a editae Nabidi 
forent, ea dies ut indutiarum principium esset .. .” 


2 See vol. i. pp. 369 seg. 


* Cf. Festus, p. 329: “Spondere Verrius putat dictum, quod sponte 
sua, i.€., voluntate, promittatur; deinde oblitus inferiore capite 
sponsum et sponsam ex Graeco dictam ait, quod ii oovdds inter- 
positis rebus divinis faciant.” 

*See.vol. i. p. 391; and supra, pp. 43 5€. 

5 Tugurth. 43. 
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four other ambassadors arrived in Africa to inquire — 
whether Hannibal had laid siege to Saguntum by public 
authority, the Carthaginians replied that it was not a — 
question of public or of private authority, but rather 


one of right or wrong—in which case their citizen if — 
guilty of an offence, was subject to their own jurisdiction, — 
and punishable by them alone. They further reminded — 
the embassy that the Romans had repudiated all obli- 
gation in the case of the engagement concluded with — 
them by the consul, Caius Lutatius, on the alleged — 
ground that neither the senate nor the people had given ~ 
sanction thereto; so that a fresh treaty was in con-— 
sequence necessitated.’ Again, when Philip entreated — 
Quinctius not to prevent or delay negotiations for 
making peace, the latter emphasized that without the - 
authority of the senate no agreement which he might — 
make with the king could be valid.2  Conformably to — 
this principle, the Roman commanders usually inserted in 
their sponsiones the express proviso—if the senate and the 
Roman people gave their assent, ‘ si senatus populusque 
Romanus censuissent.’* The essential difference be- 
tween the foedus and the sponsio is forcibly exemplified 
in the affair of the Caudine peace. In the conference 
between the Roman Consuls and C. Pontius, the leader 
of the Samnites, the former declared, when Pontius with 
the air of a conqueror spoke of a treaty (foedus), that a 
compact of this kind could not be concluded without 
the authority of the people, and the fetial formalities 
and solemn ceremonies; and that consequently the 
Caudine peace rested not on a treaty proper, but on an 


1Liv. xxi. 18: “Vos enim, quod C. Lutatius consul primo 
nobiscum foedus fecit, quia neque auctoritate patrum, nec populi 
iussu ictum erat, negastis vos eo teneri: itaque aliud de integro foedus — 
publico consilio ictum est.” 


2 Liv. xxxil. 36: “... mam neque sine auctoritate senatus ratum 
quicquam eorum fore, quae cum rege ipsi pepigissent.. .”—Cf. Liv. 
ix. 9: “iniussu populi nego quidquam sanciri posse, quod populum 

> 
teneat.”’ 


8 Liv. xxxvil. 45. 
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unauthorized sponsio (a personal covenant), which could 
not lay any responsibility on the State." 

Hence, as a sponsio was entered into on a different Position of 
basis from that of a foedus, it was held, according to S'snss ° 
strictly legal conceptions, that no obligations were 
thereby imposed on the State, but that the sponsor was 
alone bound by the transaction carried out on his own 
initiative,—“ sponsio...neminem praeter sponsorem 
obligat.”? It followed, therefore, that in case of refusal 
by the government to ratify an undertaking of this 
kind, the other party had merely a personal action (ex 
contractu) against the covenantor. And it has already been 
pointed out* that when this event occurred the sponsor 
was delivered to the enemy, as the only means of offer- 
ing satisfaction. Examples of such annulment, and of 
subsequent surrender, have been mentioned above in 
the cases of the Caudine peace, the sponsio entered into 
with Corsica, the sponsio Numantina, and the two sponsiones 
with Jugurtha.* 

To safeguard the maintenance of truces, spomsiones Hostages in 
and other engagements, hostages were frequently given pravniebase 
orexchanged. We have already seen® that under certain 
circumstances they were to be restored in default 
of subsequent ratification by the government of the 
contracting individual ; that in case of wilful violation 
of the ratified engagement, the injured State not in- 
frequently wreaked a terrible vengeance on the foreign 
hostages in its possession ; that on the commencement 


1Liv. ix. 5: “ Consules profecti ad Pontium in colloquium, quum 
de foedere victor agitaret, negarunt iniussu populi foedus fieri posse, 
nec sine fetalibus caerimoniaque alia sollemni. itaque non, ut vulgo 
credunt Claudiusque etiam scribit, foedere pax Caudina, sed per 
sponsionem facta est.” 

2 Liv. ix. 9. 3See vol. 1. pp. 369 seg. 

#Vol. i. pp. 370 seg. On the difference between the /redus and the 
sponsio, the following may be consulted : Grotius, ii. c. xv. §§ 2, 3, 16; 
Rubino, Untersuch. uber rim. Verf. u. Gesch. pp. 275 seg. ; Danz, Der 
sacrale Schutz ..., pp. 116-126; Mommsen, Rém. Staatsr. vol. i, 
pp. 246-253; Fusinato, Dei feziali..., pp. 548 seg. 

5 See vol. i. pp. 398 seg, 
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of hostilities between two countries, hostages of a third 
State given to either of the combatants did not enjoy the 
absolute immunity of diplomatic envoys and religious 
representatives, but were liable to be captured by the 
other and treated as ordinary prisoners of war, though 
they were more readily admitted to ransom ; and that, 
apart from these circumstances, hostages were usually 
treated, both in Greece and Rome, with courtesy and 
marked consideration. 


After the conclusion of a truce, or more often, apart 
from this, on the retreat of the enemy (Tpérw, Tpo7i}, 
turn about, rout, put to flight), a trophy,’ tpomaoyr, 
was generally erected on the field of battle by the 
belligerent remaining on the field, and therefore con- 
sidering itself the victor. The trophy was usually a 
wooden monument, and sometimes merely a trunk of 
a tree on which helmets, shields, or other arms taken 
from the enemy were suspended. In the case of naval 
victories it was put up on the nearest land, and was 
frequently ornamented with the beaks, or acroteria of 
vessels, and consecrated to Poseidon. It contained an 
inscription (émypayua) recording the names of the 
victorious and of the vanquished parties.2 It was 
contrary to Hellenic custom to commemorate a victory 
by the erection of a stone or brass monument, or even 
to repair the wooden ones when fallen into decay,*— 
the underlying reason being the objection to perpetuat- 
ing the memory of a conflict, so that the descendants 
of the conquered might not be denied due amnesty. 
When the Thebans raised a brass trophy to celebrate 
their victory over the Lacedaemonians, the latter laid 
a complaint before the Amphictyonic Council, on the 


1Cf. Smith’s Dict. of Antig. s.v. Tropaeum; and Pauly’s Rea- 
Encyclop. s.v. Tropaeum. 

2Eurip. Phoen. 583; Pausan. v. 27. 7.—Cf. Verg. em. iii. 288 5 
Tacit. Ann, ii. 22. 

3 Plut. Quaest. Rom. 37; Diodor. xiii. 24. 
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ground that this action was inconsistent with the estab- 
lished practice. The various stone or brass monu- 
ments mentioned by Pausanias* were not trophies in 
the strict sense of the term, but simply records 
deposited in the public places and sanctuaries of the 
conquerors on their return home. The custom which 
was general amongst the Greek communities (it does 
not appear to have obtained amongst the Macedonians) ® 
seems to be mentioned for the first time in the case of 
a Spartan victory over Amyclae, an ancient town of 
Laconia, in the eighth century B.c., in memory of which 
a temple to Zeus Tropaios (Zevs Tpo7aios) was also 
built in the market-place of Sparta.’ 

If the retiring enemy acquiesced in the setting up of 
such trophies on the field of battle, his non-resistance 
implied an acknowledgment of defeat (rpo7m/); and, 
after this, when they were solemnly dedicated to Zeus, 
they were considered inviolable,—so that even the 
adversary was not allowed to remove them.’ When 
spoils were taken by both combatants, it was not un- 
usual for each to put up trophies. Thus in 429 B.c., 
after an engagement between the Athenians and the 
Lacedaemonians both sides raised trophies.6 When the 
victory was not decisive, each side tried to prevent 
the other from erecting a monument, or constructed a 
second in another part of the field. In 432 B.c., after 
a conflict between Corinth and Corcyra, both parties 


1Cic. De invent. ii. 23. 69. 

2Cf. for example, Pausan. ii, 21. 8; v. 27. 73 Vili. 10. 4.—See 
Plut. 4%ib. 29. 

8 Pausan. ix. 40. 4 ; Diodor. xvi. 4. 

* Pausan. iii. 2. 63 iii. 12. 9. 

5 Cf. Dion Cass. xlii. 58. 

6 Thuc. ii. 92: dvaxwpioavtes Sé ot "AOnvaio. rporaiov éornray, 
dOev dvaydpevon expdrncav. (The Athenians retired and raised a 
trophy in the place from which they had just sailed out to their 
victory.) ...é€oTnoay dé kat of [leAorovvijovot tporaiov as veviKn- 
KOTES, THS TpowHs, as mpds TH yy vats SuepOeapav. (The Pelo- 
ponnesians also set up a trophy of the.victory which they had gained 
over the ships destroyed by them near the shore.) 


In Rome. 
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claimed the victory, écarepor vxav ngiow, though on 
different grounds; and, accordingly, each set up a 
trophy. In 412 B.c. when the Athenians, who had 
re-embarked after making a descent on Miletus and 
defeating the Lacedaemonians, returned three days 
later and raised a trophy, the Milesians pulled it down, 
on the ground that at the time of erecting it the 
Athenians had not really been masters of the field.? 

With regard to the Romans, the erecting trophies on 
the field of battle was not practised by them in their 
earlier history, as Florus observes,—“‘cum hic mos 
inusitatus fuerit nostris.”? The captured spoils were 
taken home, and served to decorate the public buildings, 
as well as the private houses of individuals. Later the 
Romans began to imitate the Greek proceeding ; and 
in 121 B.c. we already find such monuments erected 
by Domitius Ahenobarbus and Fabius Maximus after 
their victory over the Allobroges (a people in Gallia 
Narbonensis). They built towers of white stone, upon 
which trophies were placed ornamented with the spoils 
taken from the defeated army.* Similarly, Sulla put 
up a trophy in Greece ;* Pompey, on the Pyrenees 
after his successes in Spain ;* Caesar, after his victory 
over Pharnaces, king of Pontus;’ Drusus, on the 
defeat of the Germans ;* and Augustus erected one on 
the Alps. 


1Thuc. i. 54.—Cf. i. 105, as to a disputed victory in the case of 
the Athenians and the Corinthians.—See also Xenoph. Hed//en. v. 4. 
65 and 66; vi. 4. 143 vil. 5. 26. 

2Thuc. viii. 24: ... Kal tporatov tpitn nuépa vorepov SiarAcd- 
cates eotnoav, 6 ot MiAjovos ds od peTa KpaTovs THS yas orabev 
avetAov. 

3 Florus, iii. 2. 

4 Florus, iii. 2: “... ipsis quibus dimicaverant locis saxeas erexere 
turres, et desuper exornata armis hostilibus tropaea fixerunt... .” 
Cf. Strabo, iv. 1. 11; ... Kal €ornoe tpdraov avTdA: AevKovD iPov. 


>Plut. De fort. Rom, 4. 
6 Strabo, iii. 4. 1; Plin, Hisz, mat. iii, 18 ; Dion Cass, xli, 24. 
7 Dion Cass, xlii. 48. 8 Dion Cass. li. 1 3 Florus, iv. 12. 
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In all the countries of antiquity, foreign individuals Espionage. 
caught in the act of spying the military organization of 
a State, even in time of peace, or reconnoitring the 
country, or trying to gain any information regarding 
the mobilization of troops, or making any observation 
whatever in time of war, were liable to the summary 
infliction of extreme measures. They were very often 
scourged immediately after their capture, and then put 
to death without any trial, or judicial examination of 
any kind. Sometimes they were first interrogated by 
the general, in order that he might acquire all informa- 
tion possible respecting the power and manceuvres of 
the enemy’s military forces. Herodotus relates that 
three Greek spies having arrived in Sardis to obtain 
intelligence of the forces of Xerxes, were discovered, 
examined by the generals of the land-army, sentenced 
to death, and were led out to execution.’ The king 
hearing of this sent some of his guards with orders to 
bring the spies to him, if they had not yet been put 
to death. They were accordingly brought before him, 
questioned as to their purpose, conducted round the 
troops, and sent away unharmed. He proceeded in 
this manner, not through feelings of mercy or magna- 
nimity, but merely, as he himself alleged, in order that 
the enemy might be informed of his great might, and 
therefore surrender of their own accord before his 
expedition set out.’ 2 

In early Greece there was no tribunal for cases of 
military espionage (xatacxo7y). In the Homeric narra- 
tives, we find the application of summary methods. 
Dolon, the Trojan, who was sent in the night to spy 
out the Grecian camp, was taken by Odysseus and 
Diomedes, was compelled to give information as to the 
designs of his countrymen, and then put to death. 


1 Herodot. vil. 146: ot d€, daixdpevoi re és Ta pdis kal Katapaddvres 
THv BaotAéos oTpariny, ds erdioro: éyévovto, Bacavicbevres bird TOV 
oTpaTnyov Tov reov OTpaTov, GmiyovTo ws amroXctpevor’ Kal Toice 
pev katekéxpito Oavaros, 


2 Herodot. vii. 147. 3 Iliad, x. 299 59. 
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Later, as it is related by Pausanias, Aristocrates, the — 
king of the Arcadians, who had joined the Messenians — 
against the Spartans, in the second Messenian war, 
yielded to the bribes of Sparta, and despatched letters 
to the enemy, describing the plans of Aristomenes, 
the general of the Messenians. These letters were, 
however, intercepted ; and the traitorous king was con- 
sequently stoned to death by the Arcadians (c. 668 B.c.).? 

Subsequently when judicial institutions were extended 
so as to take cognizance of treasonable practices, some 
discrimination was made between the case of the offend- 
ing citizen and that of the alien. In the more fully 
developed Attic jurisprudence, the citizen accused of 
conveying to the enemy any intelligence whatever 
relating to military operations was liable to the general 
indictment for high treason,—eicayyeAia, or mpodocias 
ypapy. He was de facto a xatackoros, a spy, but de iure 
was designated a zpoddrns, a traitor, a betrayer of his 
country. In accordance with this distinction, Pausanias 
describes Aristocrates a mpoddrys;* and similarly the 
communication to the enemy of the plan and descrip- 
tion of a town was dealt with as zpodogia.2 On the 
other hand, the alien accused of espionage was placed 
in the juridical position of a caracxoros ;* but it does 
not clearly appear whether he was amenable to any 
regularly constituted prosecution relating thereto. 
Westermann, however, maintains that there was in 
such cases an indictment in xatacxo7 against foreign 
spies.® 

When a spy was caught whilst the army was engaged 
in the field, summary proceedings, on the authority of 


1 Pausan. iv. 22. 5-7: ... avroé te Tov “Apurroxpatny €BadAov ot 
’"Apkades Kal trois Meconvioss Suexedevovto. 
2 Pausan. iv. 22. 3. 3 Hermog. De invent. 1. 2. 


4Cf. M. H. E. Meier and G. F. Schémann, Der attische Process 
(neu bearbeitet von J. H. Lipsius), Berlin, 1883-7, p. 4663 
A. Westermann, in Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. s.v. xatéoxoros, vol. ii. 
(1842), p. 217. 

5 Loc. cit. 
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the commander, invariably obtained. During the Sicilian 
expedition, an individual of servile origin having been 
caught in the act of communicating with the enemy by 
means of fire-signals was beaten to death by the order 


_of Lamachus.? But when a foreign spy was detected in 


the city, and apart from all military manceuvres, there 
was undoubtedly some form of judicial procedure, the 
exact nature of which, however, is not clear. Thus an 
accusation of espionage was brought by Demosthenes 

inst Anaxinus of Oreus, who was staying in Athens 
ostensibly for commercial purposes. He was twice 
tortured, but no confession was extracted from him, 
and he was afterwards sentenced to death.’ Similarly, 
torture was inflicted on Antiphon who was caught in 


the Piraeum, and who, it appears, had arranged with 


Philip to set fire to the Athenian arsenals. On the 
other hand, citizens accused of treasonable conveyance 
of intelligence to foreign States were, as a rule, exempt 
from torture ; and their mode of execution was probably 
different also from that of alien culprits. 


The practice of neutralizing certain persons, places, 
and objects, apart from temples and sanctuaries, and 
also the broader conception of neutrality obtained both 
in Greece and Rome. In international conventions we 
frequently find stipulations regarding the inviolability 
in war as in peace of certain localities, on the ground 
of their possessing a sacred character. Though their 
exemption from injury was the outcome originally of 
a detoamovia, fear of the gods, that is, the consequence 
of a religious sanction, rather than of the commands ot 
purely positive or conventional law, nevertheless the 
institution, such as it was, exercised salutary influences 
in promoting mitigations in warfare, fostering self- 
restraint in belligerent operations, and emphasizing 
generally the interests of peace. Besides, as has been 

1 Lysias, c. Agor. 64, 67: ... mapadpuxtwpevdpuevos Tois ToAEuiors 
AnpGeis id Aapdyov dretvpravic On. 

2 Demosth. Pro Coron. 137.—Cf. Aeschin. c. Cresiph. 223-224. 
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insisted on in the earlier chapters, it is quite unjusti- 


fiable to obtrude peremptorily our modern point of 


view in judging ancient institutions, and estimating 
their intrinsic significance and practical applications ; 
and it is scarcely relevant to point to this or that as 
appertaining more to religion than to jurisprudence, in 
our strict sense of the term. In the investigation and 
weighing of ancient practices the main point is, it is 
submitted, not so much the nature of the ultimate 
sanction and in what sphere it resided, but whether and 
to what extent regularization of procedure obtained, 
and how far it was protected and insisted upon. With 
the people of antiquity religion and law were twin- 
sisters that could not well be sundered ; the commission 
of an offence against the one was usually met by 
penalties prescribed by the other, in addition to those 
laid down by itself. So that to offer any violence to a 
sacred place generally regarded as neutralized, was not 
only an offence against the presiding gods and rendered 
the transgressor liable to their unfailing retribution ; 
it was also an infringement of the established ‘law of 
nations ’—whether taken universally, or in the more 
restricted sense of the law of the Hellenic communities 
—and, as such, was punishable by warlike measures on 
the part of offended States. 

Not only temples, religious functionaries, diplomatic 
legations, and other objects and persons of a like nature, 
but sometimes even entire cities and large territories, 
enjoyed protection. Thus Delphi was under the joint 
guardianship of the States which sent delegates to the 
Amphictyonic Council, though it cannot be said to have 
consistently remained a neutral community. Alalco- 
menae, an ancient town of Boeotia, possessed no forti- 
fications; and on account of the respect paid to Athena, 
as the tutelary deity, it was protected from the hardships 
of war, and was never devastated. The neutralized 

1Cf, Strabo, ix. 2. 36: Kat yap kal dardpOntos det SueréeAerev 4 
mods, ovTe peyddn otoa, ovr’ év evepke xwpin Kempévn, GAN ev 
medio, 
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character of the territory of Teos, in Asia Minor, 
was recognized—in this case on a distinctly positive 
basis—by the legislative provisions of twenty-five 
neighbouring towns. In 193 B.c. Rome also recog- 
nized this act of neutralization, admitting the inviol- 
able character of the city and its territory and its right 
of asylum, and, further, granted it immunity from all 
tribute. 

The frequent and regularly recurring proclamations Neutrality ane 
of religious truces (corresponding in a sense to the — 
‘truce of god’ of the Middle Ages) had a certain 
kinship to declarations of neutrality. In the event of 
solemnizing festivals and organizing the public games, 
not only was there a suspension of hostilities between 
the combatants, but enemy subjects and foreign pil- 
grims were enabled to traverse unmolested the very 
theatre of the war, and the territory of the belli- 
gerents.? 

As to neutrality in a political and juridical sense, as Neutrality in 
apart from religious doctrines, clear manifestations of it LPq'ssce" 
are certainly discernible ; though, admittedly, the con- 
ception was not by any means as clearly defined as it is 
in modern international law, nor did it necessarily imply 
with the same force and definiteness the bestowal of 
certain legal rights, and the imposition of correlative 
obligations. No doubt the observance or non-observance 
of neutrality at any particular juncture was—like most 
other kinds of international conduct—dictated by con- 
siderations of State interest or national policy, rather 
than by the promptings of the moral or juridical 
consciousness. Notwithstanding such motives (which 
are not entirely inoperative in the case of modern 
nations), it will be seen that the intrinsic conception of 
neutrality and its main principles were known to, and 
often put into practice by, the States of Hellas. 


1Cf, Michel, Recueil @inscrip. gr. nos. 51-68; Egger, Traités 
publics. .., pp. 157 seq., for several inscriptions relating to this subject. 


2 See supra, pp. 284 seq. 
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ake ge The expressions, commonly used by Greek writers, — 
neutrality. such as, for example, yovyiay yew, tat (to keep — 
quiet), undérepos, und’ Erepos, oddérepos, of und? pel! ETEDWY 
(to be of neither party), of dia pécrou, ex Tov uécou xabjoOar — 
(the party occupying an intermediate position), and the ~ 
like, refer to the abstention from hostilities, but do not, 
of course, convey the wide and clear notions, positive — 
as well as negative, of our modern word ‘neutrality.’ 
Herodotus says that after the death of Lycurgus, the 
Spartans flourished quickly, and were no longer 
content to live in peace, cat 07 ow ovkeTt améxpa novyiny 
ayew...3;'—-but later he uses the phrase in a sense 
approximating to the modern. Thus it is related, he 
says, that Xerxes, before he set out on his expedition 
against Greece, sent a herald to Argos to say that, 
according to tradition, the Persians were descendants of 
the Argives, and therefore it was not right that they 
should lead an army against their progenitors, nor that 
the latter should be opposed to the Persians, or assist 
others ; and that, accordingly, Argos should refrain 
altogether from hostilities—adAa zap’ wiv avroict 
novyinv éxovras kaTicOa.? In 413 B.c. on the overthrow 
of the Athenians in Sicily, many States which had 
before remained neutral, says Thucydides, found them- 
selves no longer able to hold aloof from the war,—oé 
ev MNdEeTEpwv dvTes Evupmayor... ovK aTooTaTéov éTl TOU 
movéuov....2 In 429 B.c. the Plataeans protesting that 
the Lacedaemonians under Archidamus were violating 
the promise of independence made to them by Pausanias, 
Archidamus, in reply, offered them peace either if they — 
joined the Lacedaemonian confederacy, or if they under- 
took to preserve neutrality. In the preceding year the 
Athenians retaliated on the Lacedaemonians on the 
ground, observes the historian, that the latter had un- 
warrantably treated as enemies and put to death all 


1 Herodot. i. 66. 2 Herodot. vii. 150. 8 Thuc, vill. 2. 

4Thuc. ii. 72 : ef & pj, Grep Kal Td rporepov 75n mpovKaderdpeOa, 
Hovyiav dyer, veudpevor TA Dpetepa adtav, kal erre unde pe? ErEpwv, 
dexerbe SE duorépous Pidrovs, éxt todeup 5é pnd Erépovs, 
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they captured at sea, and appropriated their ships and 
cargo, whether they were allies of the Athenians or 
neutrals, Tovs unde uel éTépwv. 

In addition to the foregoing examples (which could Examples of 
be readily multiplied), illustrating the use of Greek of tueSiy 
_ terminology to indicate the idea of neutrality,’ two or 

_ three instances will now be considered to show further 

_ —in refutation of the carelessly reiterated assertions of 

_ various modern writers—that the Greek law of nations 

did not neglect this important subject. The constant 

_ practice of establishing alliances and confederations, the 

_ keen solicitude to prevent the inordinate aggrandizement 

of this or that State, and to maintain a balance of power 

militated considerably against the full development of 

the doctrine of neutrality. Thus, Hermocrates, ex- 

horting the Camarinaeans to join the Syracusans against 

the Athenians, assured them that the pretext of the 

latter in coming to Sicily did not harmonize with their 

real intentions and their customary practice of asserting 

their predominance ;* he urged them to effect a union 

of all free and independent peoples of Sicily, and not 

to be deluded by the cunning tales and tricks of the 
Athenians ;* he urged them, moreover, not to make 
impartiality an excuse for what was cowardice,—deA/a 

de 1ows TO dixatov 7 pos TE HAS Kal pos Tous eTLOVTAS 
Ocparevcere,°"—for their professions of neutrality, under 


1 Thue. ii. 67. 


2H. Taylor (Treatise on international public law, Chicago, 1901, 
p. 617) says: “A Greek orator had no words with which to say, ‘ if 
you would really be neuters,’” and takes exception to this expression 
used by Walker (Science of international law, p. 378) in reference to 
the appeal of the Corcyraeans (Thuc. i. 35). The above considera- 
tions, however, together with what follows will show, it is submitted, 
that the Greeks had words to convey the ideas of ‘neutrals,’ and of 
the preservation of ‘ neutrality,’ though, of course (as has already been 
pointed out), not with our modern precision and comprehensiveness ; 
and that the terminology adopted by Walker, though it is not a literal 
translation of the Greek phrase, is perfectly justifiable, under the 
circumstances cited, to express the fundamental notion. 


8 Thuc. vi. 76. 4Thuc, vi. 77. 5 vi. 79. 
Il. U 
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the pretence of being in alliance with both belligerents, 
certainly involved danger to themselves, and injustice to 
their fellow Sicilians.’ 

Principles of But certain principles of the doctrine of neutrality 

reitted on, Were clearly grasped, and not infrequently enforced. 
For example, it was held that it was the duty of a State 
standing in friendly relationships to two belligerents, on 
the one hand, to refrain from actively assisting either, 
and, on the other, not to allow one of the combatants, 
without similarly permitting its adversary, to come 
within its territory and make warlike preparations of 
any description. In 433 B.c. the Corcyraeans, in con- 
sequence of the extensive preparations of their enemy, 
the Corinthians, and fearing that they might be isolated, 
in view of the growing confederations of Athens and 
Lacedaemon respectively, despatched an embassy to 
Athens asking to be received as an ally. The envoys 
pointed out that they were compelled to renounce their 
indolent neutrality, which, though it may have been an 
error to preserve that attitude, was certainly not a crime; 
that if the Athenians did not admit them into their 
alliance and help them against the enemy, they ought 
at least to be impartial and prevent the Corinthians 
from hiring mercenaries in their dominions, or they 
ought to help Corcyra to the same extent. In the 
reply of the Corinthian ambassadors, who came to 
oppose the application, the obligations of sincere 
neutrality, in contradistinction to the professions of a 
spurious policy, were further recognized by themselves, 
too; for they animadverted on the proceedings of the 
Corcyraeans, and alleged that they sheltered themselves 
under the specious name of neutrality ;¢ that, admitting 
(as the Corcyraeans held) that there was a provision in 


1'Thuc, vi. 80. 2'Thuc. i. 32. 
3Thuc. i. 35: GAN’ H KaKeivov Kwrvew Tods eK THs vperepas 
, A \ € a s > ¢ A 67 ES 8 

pusboddpors, ) Kat Hiv wéurev, ka?’ 6 te dv wacOnre, wpedciay, 

7, , bee “ a A rf 
pdduora S€ drd Tot rmpopavovs deEapévovs Bon Getv. 

4 bd > , ‘\ 3 \ »” > o x 

Thuc. i. 37: Kdv tovtTp TO evmperés Gomrovdov ovx iva pr 
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the treaty between Athens and Lacedaemon allowing 
unenrolled cities to join either league, this clause, 
however, did not va to those who had in view the 
injury of others ;! and, finally, that in common justice 
the Athenians should stand aloof from both contending 
parties, since to receive the enemy of Corinth into their 
alliance would be equivalent to a declaration of war on 
Corinth herself.? Similarly, Archidamus, the commander 
of the Lacedaemonians and their allies (429 B.c.), en- 
joined on the Plataeans the duty of neutrality, if they 
did not care to join the confederacy.* Again, in 427 B.c. 
the Plataean prisoners were sentenced to death by the 
Lacedaemonian judges, because (as the latter held) they 
had refused Sparta’s proposal to remain neutral, yovxaCew.* 
In connection with the Athenian expedition to Melos, 
416 B.c., the Melians, says Thucydides, though colonists 
of the Lacedaemonians, yet remained neutral in the 
conflict between the latter and Athens,—aAAa To mev 
TpOTov ovdeTEpwv GvTes navxaCov ;° and when the Athenians 
tried to coerce them into an alliance by ravaging their 
territory, they were driven into open hostilities. In 
the controversy that followed, the Melian representatives 
pointed out that the neutrality of their countrymen 
would be really to the advantage of Athens, for coercion 
would convert all neutral States into open enemies.’ 
Once more, in 415 B.c., in the course of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the Athenians, in view.of their designs on 
Sicily, mustered their armament at Corcyra, and sailing 
across the Ionian Sea reached the Italian coast, but found 
the various cities there determined to preserve neutrality. 
The Italian cities, observes Thucydides, refused them 
admission within their walls, and even denied them 
provisions, though water and a safe anchorage were, 


1Thuc. i. 40. 

2Thuc. i. 40: o¥ yap toiode povov éxixovpor dv yévourGe, dAAG 
Kat Hpiv dvti éevordvowy worguror, avayKyn yap, «i ite pet’ avror, 
Kal dpover Oar pr avev tuav rovtous. 

® Thuc. 1i..72. *'Thuc. iii. 68. 5 Thuc. v. 84. 

8 [bid. 7 Thue. v. 94, 98. 
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for the most part, allowed. Afterwards the fleet re- 
united at Rhegium, but the forces were not received 
within the city, and were therefore compelled to encamp 
outside the walls, at the temple of Artemis. Subse- 
quently in a conference with the Rhegians, the latter, 
in reply to the request for assistance, declared they 
would be neutral, and would act only in accordance 
with the decision of the Italian Greeks.1 And the 
same principle of neutrality was emphasized in a special 
provision of the alliance between Athens and the Argive 
confederacy, 420 B.c. This was to the effect that the 
confederates should not permit armed men to pass 
through their territory, or to pass by sea, with hostile 
intent, unless all the parties to the treaty consented.’ 

In this connection Grotius, in the portion of his third 
book dealing with the position of neutrals in time of 
war,° cites several instances indicating the observance of 
this principle. He remarks that the Greek and Roman 
generals frequently followed the example of Moses who, 
when compelled to lead his people through the land 
of the Edomites,* took the high road, avoiding the 
fields and vineyards, and paying for what he received 
during the journey. He also refers to Clearchus, who 
conducted a Greek army through Persian territory 
401 B.c., and engaged to abstain from doing any damage, 
and to pay for all provisions.’ Similarly, Dercyllidas, 

1Thuc. vi. 44: of 5 odd pe? erépwv epacav, ErerOar, GAN’ 6 Tt 
av Kat tots GAAois "Iradidrats EvvdoKy, TovTO rowjoev. 

2Thuc. v. 47: d7Aa de pa egy exovtas Suévoe ert rodgum bra 
THS ys THs oderépas aitav Kai Tov Evppdxyov Sv av apyoow 
exacror, pyde Kata Oadaccav, jv py wynpicapéevwv TOV TOoAEwY 
dracav tiv Siodov eivat.... 

8111. xvii. 2, “de his qui in bello medii sunt.” 4 Num. xx. 17. 


5 Grotius, doc. cit. § 1: “ Moses cum summa ipsum et populum 
necessitas urgeret transeundi per agros Idumaeorum, primum ait 
transiturum se via regia, neque deflexurum in arva aut vineta; si 
vel aqua ipsorum opus haberet, persoluturum se eius pretium. Idem 
praestiterunt laudati et Graecorum et Romanorum duces. Apud 
Xenophontem Graeci qui cum Clearcho, Persis pollicentur nullo se 
damno iter facturos; et si venales commeatus praeberent, neque 
esculenta se, neque poculenta cuiquam erepturos.” 
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the Spartan general, on his way to Aeolis, 399 B.c., led 
his forces through neutral territories, and refrained from 
all injury ;! as was also the case with Perseus of Macedon 
in Phthiotis, Achaea, and Thessalia;? Agis in the Pelo- 
ponnese ;* Sulla in Calabria and Apulia ;* Pompey in 
Asia;° Domitian in the country of the Ubii;* Severus 
in his Parthian expedition ;’ and so on with others.® 
M. Kleen, commenting on examples of this character, 
says they prove little or nothing as regards neutrality in 
the strictly juridical sense,—‘*ces exemples_ prouvent 
peu ou rien quant 4 la neutralité dans le sens stricte- 
ment juridique.” ® That such restraint and considera- 
tion for the rights of others were not simply the 
outcome of an insistence on, and submission to, a 
purely juridical system has already been shown. But 
it is going too far to assert that conduct of this kind had 
no reference whatever to the conception of obligation, in 


1Xenoph. Hellen, iii. 1. 8: rapyyaye 7d orpdrevpa. dia. THs prdias 
xopas, pndev BAdwas robs cvppdxovs. 

2 Liv. xli. 27: “per Phthiotidem, Achaeam, Thessaliamque sine 
damno iniuriaque agrorum per quos iter fecit, in regnum rediit.” 

$Plut. Agis,: ...dBAaBGs Kal mpdws Kal povovod kat apodyti 
Siarropevdpevot THY LleAorévvygov.... 

4 Velleius, ii. 25 : “ putares venisse in Italiam, non belli vindicem, 
sed pacis auctorem ; tanta cum quiete exercitum per Calabriam 
Apuliamque cum singulari cura frugum, agrorum, urbium, hominum, 
perduxit in Campaniam.” * 

5 Cic. Pro leg. Manil. 13: “‘cuius legiones-sic in Asiam pervenerunt, 
ut non modo manus tanti exercitus, sed nec vestigium quidem 
cuiquam pacato nocuisse dicatur.” 

6 Frontinus, ii. 11: “cum in finibus Ubiorum castella poneret, 
pro fructibus eorum locorum, quae vallo comprehendebat, pretium 
solvi iussit, atque ea iustitiae fama omnium fidem sibi adstrinxit.” 

7 Lampridius, 50: “tanta disciplina, tanta reverentia sui egit, 
ut non milites, sed senatores transire dicerentur ; quacumque iter 
milites faciebant, tribuni accincti, centuriones verecundi, milites 
amabiles erant ; ipsum vero ob haec tot et tanta bona provinciales ut 
Deum suscipiebant.” 

8 Cf. Grotius, 4c cit. § 2, from whom the foregoing references are 
taken. 

®R. Kleen, Lois et usages de la neutralité, 2 vols. (Paris, 1898, 1900), 
vol. i. p. 4, footnote. 


a legal as well as in a moral sense,—for then, as now, — 
wilful infringements of these duties would, in default — 
of due restitution, call forth on the part of the injured — 
or offended nation a declaration of open hostilities, — 
as the final remedy of the law, ‘ultimum remedium 
iuris.. Further, when the same writer, emphasizing © 
that there can be no question of neutrality in -the 
absence of provisions for the regularization of warfare, 
holds that, in view of this necessary relationship, there 
was not therefore anything of the true nature of 
neutrality amongst the ancients,’ he is simply begging 
the question ; for the substance of this and the previous 
chapter, together with the general exposition of the 
subject here dealt with, will show conclusively, it is 
hoped, that there was, in many respects, a ‘ reglementa- 
tion de la guerre.’ 
Variousrights Thus it was considered a violation of the rights of 
and duties _ neutral States to interfere with their peaceful commercial 
recognized intercourse, either by sea or land, or to take forcible 
in Greece. : ° . . : 
possession of their goods whilst passing through their 
dominions ;* it was held a breach of neutrality on 
the part of third States not in alliance with the belli- 
gerents to assist either by sending auxiliaries or per- 
mitting the enrolment of forces, to betray their 
manceuvres, to allow armed troops of the combatants 
to pass over their territory, to permit the planning of 
naval operations in their territorial waters, to shelter or 
to aid the fleet in their ports and harbours beyond 
what was reasonably necessary for the effecting of a 
safe departure. And it has already been pointed out 
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1Kleen, op. cit. vol. i. p. 2: “Or, le principe de la neutralité 
présupposant la réglementation de la guerre, il ne pouvait alors 
en étre question. Comment les principes d’impartialité, d’abstention 
et de respect auraient-ils pu étre imposés et appliqués par les 
belligérants et contre eux, lorsque tout ce qui touchait a l’état de 
guerre n’était soumis a aucune loi?” 

2Cf. D. A. Azuni, Droit maritime de [Europe (Paris, 1805), pp- 
86-7: “‘Les anciens mettaient 4 un si haut prix le mérite de la 
neutralité 4 laquelle on s’engageait envers eux, qu’ils la regardaient 
comme une garantie ou sauve-garde, pour ainsi dire sacrée.” 
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that the wilful denial of neutrality was regarded as a 
justifiable cause of war, as, for example, when the 
Beegentines were besieged by the Carthaginians for 
r 


efusing to remain neutral.! 


With regard to Rome, it may be at once said that 
her unswerving policy of expansion, of imperial develop- 
ment, of incorporation of other communities was of 
necessity antagonistic to the recognition of neutrality, 
either on the part of herself, or on that of other States. 
Her customary attitude (more particularly in the later 
portion of her history) was well represented by the 
doctrine, often formulated in explicit terms, that those 
who were not for her were against her, that those who 
were not her allies were therefore her enemies, and no 
intermediate position was admitted,— media... nulla 
via est... Romanos aut socios aut hostes habeatis 
oportet.”* The practice of the Romans conformably 
to this doctrine was forcibly pointed out by Aristaenus 
in a speech delivered before the representatives of the 
Achaean league, 198 B.c. 

The alliances of Rome, commenced in the first in- 
stance on a substantially, or, it may be, apparently, equal 
basis, were step by step so modified as to transform 
what were original allies into dependents and subjects. 
Some of the phases of this transformation are indicated 
in the Digest* and elsewhere by the use of such terms 
as liberi, fundi,* amici,® socti,® foederat.’ These changes 
were not effected all at once, nor in a short period of 
time ; for, as has been shown in the earlier chapters, 
Rome recognized, during the greater part of her history, 
the autonomy and independence and the juridical per- 
sonality of regularly organized States. 


1 Diodor, xiii. 85.—See supra, p. 186, in connection with the causes 
of war, and infra, chap. xxviii., as to neutral rights at sea. 


2 Liv. xxxii. 21. 9Cf. Dig. xlix. -15. 7. 3: 

*Cf. Cic. Pro Balbo, 8, 19. 5 See vol. i. pp. 216, 223, 227. 
® See vol. i. pp. 227, 256, 380. 7 See supra, pp. 46 seg. 

8 See vol. i. pp. 107, 110 s¢q. 
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From time to time there appear more or less rudi- 
mentary notions of neutrality, which appertain mainly 


~ 


eer or 


to the duty of abstaining from hostile conduct under 


certain circumstances. Of this obligation numerous 


examples (as mentioned above) are found in regard 
to the peaceful march of Roman armies through the ~ 


territory of States with which Rome was not at war. 
Similarly, when the Roman and the Carthaginian vessels — 


under Scipio and Hasdrubal respectively chanced to 


meet (206 B.c.) in a harbour situated in the territory 


of Syphax, king of the Massaesylians, they refrained © 


from offering molestation of any kind ;—nothing more, 
remarks Livy, than some confusion among the sailors 


and soldiers took place, now that they found themselves 


in the king’s harbour, “nec ultra tumultum ciere quis- 
issig in regio portu audebat.’’! Assistance in any 
orm rendered by a State to an enemy of Rome was 
regarded by the latter as a deliberate act of hostility. 
Thus, at the close of the second Punic war, 201 B.c., 
when the military operations of Scipio against Carthage 
were triumphant, a Macedonian embassy arrived in 
Rome, and requested the liberation of a number of 
their countrymen who had served as mercenaries 
under Hannibal, and had been taken prisoners by 
the Romans. The claim advanced by the ambassadors 
on this occasion was somewhat analogous to the doc- 
trine of ‘limited assistance’ which obtained in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But Rome at 
once rejected the demand, and pointed out to the 


representatives of Philip that friendly relationships — 


between the two States were broken, not only by 
Macedonian hostilities against Roman allies, but by 
the fact of their sending auxiliaries and money to a 
Roman enemy,—dupliciter ab eo foedus violatum, 
et quod sociis populi Romani iniurias fecerit ac bello 
armisque lacessiverit, et quod hostes auxiliis et pecunia 
iuverit.” 2 

1 Liv. xxvili. 17. 

2 Liv. xxx. 42. 
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The distinction between combatants and non-com- Combatants 
batants, as referred to by Cicero, points rather to the ee) 
Roman regard for the regular composition of the army, 
than to the idea of any legal obligation towards the 
enemy. A son of Cato served as a recruit under 
Popilius, a provincial governor, and after the re ai 
was disbanded he still remained with the enemy ‘ from 
a love of fighting’; whereupon Cato wrote to Popilius 
asking him to bind his son by a second military oath, 
if he was retained on active service, because through 
voidance of the former oath, he had no right to fight 
against the enemy.’ It is hardly to be doubted that 
the underlying duty mentioned here simply referred 
to a provision of Roman public law regarding the due 
and proper enrolment of soldiers. 

Similarly, the regulation of contraband of war was Contraband. 
more a matter of municipal law than of the law of 
nations ; and, this being so, offences of this class were 
constituted treasonable practices on the part of subjects, 

—for they could scarcely be regarded as breaches of 
obligation on the part of neutral States. From the 
earliest times, both in Greece and in Rome, the furnish- 
ing of arms or other appliances of war to the enemy 
was punished by death or exile. Sometimes, specific 
provisions were inserted in international conventions 
excepting certain things from being classed as contra- 
band, and therefore prohibiting their seizure ; at other 
times, a like principle was said by private decrees 
of governments. Thus, by an Athenian decree of 
426 B.c. relating to Methone, the Methonians were 
allowed to import corn from Byzantium, and the ship 
chartered by them for that purpose was not to be 


1Cic. De offic. i. 11: “Popilius imperator tenebat provinciam, 
in cuius exercitu Catonis filius tiro militabat. Cum autem Popilio 
videretur unam dimittere legionem, Catonis quoque filium, qui in 
eadem legione militabat, dimisit. Sed cum amore pugnandi in exercitu 
remansisset, Cato ad Popilium scripsit, ut, si eum pateretur in exercitu 
_ remanere, secundo eum obligaret [militiae] sacramento: quia, priore 
_ amisso iure, cum hostibus pugnare non poterat.” 
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Lape e 


considered contraband,—ajusos [de|éor]rw cai 4 vais 4 
éyoayoura.! 

Of neutrality in the strictly modern acceptation, the 
Romans knew very little, and their terminology— 
including such expressions as amici, socit, pacatt, medi 
(the nearest word to denote the notion proper, and 
used for ‘neutrals’ by writers like Grotius), and other 
like words of a more or less vague and indeterminate 
character—does not convey the idea of distinct rights 
on the one hand, and clearly accepted obligations on 
the other. The development of the true conception, 
and the systematic practice, of neutrality were left to 
more modern times, when nationalities were more 
clearly differentiated, ‘their autonomy and independence 
as States firmly established, their territorial sovereignty 
affirmed and recognized, and when—in view of the 
unprecedented increase of commercial intercourse—the 
interests of peace asserted their predominance over the 
precarious vicissitudes of war. , 


1 From an inscription on a marble slab found in the theatre of 
Dionysus ; Hicks, 60 ; Michel, 74; Corp. inscrip. Att. i. 40. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE FETIALS: JUS FETIALE, AND ITS RELATION TO 
THE ROMAN LAW OF WAR AND PEACE 


Tue ius fetiale1 embraced various matters relating to 


the law of war and peace, such as, for example, the 
proclamation of war, the conclusion of peace, the judicial 


declaration as to the adequacy and justice of the alleged 


causes of war, the establishment of international conven- 
tions, the law of legation, the extradition of those who 
committed offences against the law of nations, and 
other allied subjects. As these branches of interna- 
tional law as understood and practised by Rome have 


already been dealt with in the preceding chapters, 


it will be well here simply to consider how the 


fetial magistrates were personally connected with 
those questions, the nature of their privileges, powers, 


and functions, the organization of their college, and 


the different proceedings and formalities they took 
‘part in as regular preliminaries to war, from the 
formulation of the complaint of Rome as to an 
offence committed by a foreign State, and the demand 


| 
i 


for satisfaction therefor to the final declaration of 


hostilities. 


1QOn the subjects dealt with in this chapter, see the following : 
A. Weiss, Le droit fétial et les fetiaux a Rome (in La France Judiciaire, 


Paris, 1882-3, pp. 441-452, pp. 465-496); G. Fusinato, Dei feziali 
 @ del diritto feziale (in Atti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Roma, 
serie iii. vol. xiii., 1883-4, pp. 451-610); M. A. Carnazza, La 
_ istituzione dei fexiali in rapporto al diritto pubblico romano (Catania, 


- 1886); F. C. Conradi, De fecialibus et jure feciali populi Romani (in 


_ Scripta minora, vol. i., Halis, 1823, pp. 259-384). 
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Definition of Nonius Marcellus, a Latin grammarian of the fourth 
etials. . . oe ° ° 
century a.D., in his definition of fetials (which, however, 
is not sufficiently comprehensive) emphasizes their sacred 
duties in their capacity of ambassadors, when they were 
despatched to demand restitution for wilful injuries 
inflicted on the Roman people, and also as heralds 
proper when, failing due reparation, they were sent 
again to utter a solemn declaration of war. “F aetiales 
apud veteres Romanos erant qui sancto legatorum 
officio ab his qui adversum populum Romanum vi aut 
rapinis aut iniuriis hostili mente conmoverant, pigners 
facto foedere iure repetebant ; nec bella indicebantur, 
quae tamen pia vocabant priusquam quid fuisset 
faetialibus denuntiatum.”* Their close relationship to 
the establishment of peace and treaties is shown by 
the Greek appellations usually adopted to translate th 
word fetials,for example, efpyvodicac? (declarers of 
peace), eipyvodvAaxes*® (guardians of peace), efpyvomotol* 
(makers of peace), crovdoddpo® (bearers of treaty 
peace), and the like. ; 
The nameand The common modern spelling of the word, namely | 
NS spelling. —_fecialis, or foecialis, does not appear to be accurate. The 
Romans of the classical epoch undoubtedly wrote it 
fetiahs, as several extant inscriptions indicate. Similarly 
the Greeks transliterated the word thus—yriaders, or 
getiares, eriarwi, gitiadrior, or cytiadior,® as also 
gitiare’s,” and again dytiadios® in the singular. The 
origin of the term is a controverted question. There 
is no unanimity amongst the old grammarians, who 
suggest various conflicting etymologies, whilst modern 
writers are not behindhand in advancing ingenious 
derivations. Thus, Festus attributes the origin of the 
word fetialis to the verb ferire, as applied in th¢) 


1Nonius ‘Marcellus, De compendiosa doctrina, 529 (ed. W. "i 
Lindsay, p. 850, ll. 1 s¢q.). 

2Dion. Hal. ii. 72. 3 Plut. Numa, 12. 

4Plut. Quaest. Rom, 62. 5 Dion. Hal. i. 21. 

6 Cf. Dion. Hal. ii. 72 ; Plut. Camil/. 18; Plut. Numa, 12. a 

7 Plut. Numa, 12. § Dion Cass, 1. 4. 
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expression ‘ferire foedus,’ to conclude a treaty, on 
account of the necessary connection of the fetials with 
‘such proceedings: “ Fetiales a feriendo dicti, apud hos 
enim belli pacisque faciendae ius est.”* Varro derives 
it from fides, on the ground of their guardianship of 
the public ‘good faith,’ as manifested in the relation- 
‘ships between States: ‘‘ Fetiales ... fidei publicae inter 
‘populos praeerant nam per hos fiebat ut iustum con- 
ciperetur bellum, et inde desitum ut foedere fides pacis 
-constitueretur.”? Servius holds that the word comes 
from foedus,? which, it has been maintained, is a cognate 
form of fides. Again, Vossius* suggests fari, fatu, to 
‘speak, on the ground of the fetials acting as the 
spokesmen’ of the Roman people in their important 
transactions with foreign communities. Possibly this 
‘suggestion is due to the fact that the word oravores is 
‘sometimes used by Roman writers to designate these 
functionaries—though more especially the similar repre- 
‘sentatives of other countries ; as Varro says: “ Fetiales 
legatos ... mittebant, quos oratores. vocabant.”® 
Further, others derive the name from the verb /facere, 
fect, to make (thus suggesting the other spelling fecia/is), 
because the fetial envoys made peace and war. Finally, 
M. Weiss® inclines to the opinion that they owed their 
name ( fetiales, feriales) to the worship of Jupiter 
Feretrius, the god of peace and of treaties. Perhaps 
the most tenable conjecture is that which connects the 
word fetial with foedus, and thence with fides;" for, as 
M. Fusinato insists, foedus and fetial embody conceptions 
which are fundamentally allied and inseparable, “... 
foedus e feziali sono due concetti che nella loro purezza 
‘non si possono, a quanto io credo, separatamente con- 


1Festus, De verb. signif. s.v. Fetialis. 2 Varro, De ling. Lat. v. 86. 
8 Servius, 4d Aeneid. i. 62; iv. 242; vill. 641; x. 14. 

4 Etymologicum linguae Latinae (Amstelodami, 1662). 

5 Varro, De vita pop. Rom. ii. 13.—Cf. Cic. De leg. il. 9. 

8 Le droit fetial, loc. cit. pp. 442-443. 

7 On fides, see vol. i. pp. 120, 389, 391, 3933 and supra, p. 33. 
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cepire. 


above suggested derivations is the correct one, they, a 


least, all indicate the establishment by the Romans of 
an institution for regularizing the proceedings relative 
to the most important questions of the law of peace 


and war. 


Institutions analogous to the Roman college of 


fetials existed from the earliest times amongst th 
Italic communities generally. Thus Livy mentions 


pater patratus of the Albans, in reference to a compact 
entered into between them and Rome ;? and after the 
defeat of the Samnites, fetial envoys of the latter were 


despatched to Rome to effect the surrender of the dead. 
body of Brutulus Papius, who had been considered 


the author of the war (320 B.c.)—“ fetiales Romam, 





3 Tyler 


Mommsen, however, simply observes that 
the word is of uncertain derivation, ‘“ ungewisser 
Ableitung.”? Whether or not one or other of the 


ut censuerunt, missi et corpus Brutuli exanime.”* 


Similarly the Ardeates are reported to have had an 

institution of a like character.° t 
The original foundation of the ius fetiale has been 

attributed by Valerius Maximus to Fertor Resius,— 


“ab Aequiculis septimum modium, primum repeal 


eorum, et Fertorem Resium qui ius fetiale constituit ” ;° 
and confirmation of this statement is found in other 
quarters.’ Dionysius ascribes the creation of the fetials 
to Numa Pompilius, the second king,® to whom is also” 
attributed the establishment of the pontiffs, the flamens, 
the augurs, and the vestal virgins. Livy speaks in one 
place® as though the fetial college was due to Ancus | 
Marcius, the fourth king, though in a previous: 
passage *° its earlier existence is implied. Cicero, again, 


points out that part of the fetial law goes back to 


1 Dei feziali ..., loc. cit. p. 547. 
2 Rom. Gesch, vol. i. p. 169. ® Liv. 3, 24. 

4 Liv. vili. 39.—Cf. ix. 1. 5 Dion. Hal. ii. 72. 

6 Val. Max. (ed. C. Kempf, Lipsiae, 1888), p. 588, ll. 6-8. 
7 ¢.g. Aurelius Victor, De viris illust. 5. 

8 Dion. Hal. ii. 72. 9 Liv. i. 32. 10 Liv. i, 24. 
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Tullius Hostilius, the third king of Rome, who pro- 
mulgated a law regulating warfare. This was to the 
effect that in order to be just and valid, the commence- 
ment of hostilities must be preceded by a solemn 
proclamation in conformity with the religious cere- 
monies of the fetial priests, and that in default of such 
public declaration, every war should be deemed ‘unjust’ 
and impious,—“ sanxit fetiali religione, ut omne bellum, 
quod denunciatum indictumque non esset, id iniustum 
esse atque impium iudicaretur.”’ ! : 

It is not improbable that the Roman fetial law was 
embodied in the early ius sacrum, which was gradually 


_ borrowed by the Romans from the ancient communities 


in Italy, and more fully and systematically organized by 


them. There appear no valid reasons for accepting the 
assertion of Mommsen that, though colleges like the 
augurs and the pontifices occur amongst all com- 


munities organized on the Latin scheme, as very 
ancient heirlooms of the Latin stock, “als altestes 
latinisches Stammegut,” the fetials, amongst other insti- 
tutions, originated in and remained confined to Rome, 


~— in Rom entstanden und darum auch auf Rom 
_beschrankt geblieben sind.”? The Romans did not 
_ hesitate to transplant to their own country foreign gods, 
and to introduce from abroad modes and systems of 


worship ; as in later times they were ever ready to 


enlarge their jurisprudence and their literature by 
adopting rules, ideas, and forms from other nations. 


The above-mentioned ius sacrum no doubt prescribed, 
amongst other matters, solemn formalities that were to 
be used for the settlement of disputes between private 
individuals, or between entire cities. According to the 
old law of the Quirites, the ultimate sanction lay in the 
potentiality of citizens to have recourse to force for the 


_ purpose of obtaining satisfaction in their alleged claims. 


We find traces of this, for example, in the old statute- 
process, the /egis actiones which, however, are not earlier 


1 Cic. De rep. ii. 17.—CF£. ii. 31. 2 Rim. Gesch. vol. i. p. 168, note. 


The tus fetiale 


and the zus 
Sacrum. 


Similar 
institutions 
in other 
countries. 
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(as some writers have asserted without advancing 
cogent reasons) than the formal proceedings relating: to. 
the declaration of war; thus, in the sacramentum, a 
stake was employed as a symbol of force, and the 
manuum consertio simulated a contest between the two 
contending parties, in that they laid hands at the same 
time upon the thing in dispute, each claiming it as his 
own. ‘The expression ‘manum conserere’ (to engage 
in close combat, that is, hand to hand) is obviously — 
related to military operations, for the litigants in 
question are said to have crossed two rods, ‘ festucas 
inter se commisisse,” before the praetor, as though — 
engaging in combat, and the party losing his claim is said ' 
to have surrendered his rod to his victorious opponent. — 
Hence vindicia (the laying claim by the disputants) was 
sometimes described as “ vis civilis et festucaria.” ? . 

In many other countries outside Italy there were 
somewhat similar sacerdotal colleges, to which was 
entrusted the preservation of various traditional rules 
and practices, and which exercised a beneficial influence — 





sd 


in the humanizing and regularizing of warlike proceed- 4 
ings. Thus in ancient Gaul the Druids often officiated © 
as arbitrators or mediators between belligerents (as 
Grotius observes, following Strabo), and often separated — 
them when they were about to join battle,—‘ inter 
bellantes erant arbitri et saepe iam acie congressuros 
diremerunt.”* Likewise in Iberia religious function-— 
aries, by virtue of their sacred authority, intervened | 
between combatants, and not infrequently succeeded in 





1See vol. i. p. 270. 

2Cf, Aul. Gell. xx. 10. 8; Festus, 5.2. vindicia ; “ correptio manus © 
in re atque in loco praesenti apud praetorem ex duodecim tabulis 
fiebat.”—-Another view is that vindicia was a rod (‘virgula,’ or — 
‘festuca’) broken by the two claimants (‘litigantes,’ or ‘ disceptantes 4 | 
in their feigned struggle before the praetor, so that one of them 
might say he had been deprived of possession by the other, and — 
consequently claim restoration by a praetorian decree. 

3 De iure belli et pacis, Proleg. 36.- —Cf. Strabo, iv. 4. 43 _ 
.OOTE Kal a yan 8 Suytwv mpdtepov Kat rapararrer Bat peddovras — 
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putting an end to hostilities... So in ancient Greece, as 


the Homeric poems inform us, and, indeed, in later 


times too, the xyjpuxes, heralds, not only summoned the 
_ assemblies,” and preserved good order in them,® and 
_ were charged with the various arrangements at festivals 
and sacrifices,* but they also separated combatants,° and 
were employed to convey messages between belli- 


gerents,°—as their office was sacred and their persons 


inviolable through their enjoying the immediate pro- 


tection of Zeus,—Aws ayyedor dé Kai avdpov" (the 
messengers both of Zeus and of men). 

The college of fetials, the co/legium fetialium® (described 
by Dionysius as ovoTnua TOY epntiartor®), consisted of 
twenty members,” who were at first selected from among 
the Roman patricians exclusively ; but in process of 
time plebeians were very likely admitted. The Ogulnian 


law of 300 B.c. had rendered possible the admission of 


plebeians to two of the great sacerdotal corporations 
(‘amplissima collegia’), namely the college of augurs 
(in which five out of the nine members could be 
plebeians), and the college of pontiffs (four out of the 
eight) ; and there is no reason for supposing that after 
this precedent was erected they continued to be debarred 
from the college of fetials.! 


1 Strabo, iv. 4. 3. 

2 Iliad, ii. 50, 97 ; ix. 10; Odyss. 11. 6; etc. 

3 Tiiad, ii. 280 3 xviii. 503. 

4 Thad, iii. 245 seg. ; Odyss. xx. 276. 5 Iliad, vil. 274 seq. 

6 Tiiad, ix. 170.3; xxiv. 149, 178 ; Odyss. x. §9, 102. 

7 Thad, i. 334.—CE. ibid. iv. 192 5 viii. 517. 

8 Liv. xxxvi. 3. 9 Dion, Hal. ii. 72. 

10 Varro, De vita rom. pop. iii.8 : “ Fetiales viginti, qui de his rebus 
cognoscerent, iudicarent at statuerent, constituerunt.” 

1 Dion. Hal. ii. 72: eiot 8 éx trav dpiotwy oikwv avdpes erirexTou.... 

12Cf. Fusinato, Dei feziali, loc. cit. p. 185: “...che il collegio 
fosse patrizio in origine; che poi, aperti ai plebei con la legge 
Ogulnia i due principali collegi sacerdotali, a poco a poco, senza che si 
possa né importi punto di fissarne il momento, i plebei, quasi inavvedu- 
tamente e naturalmente fossero ammessi a formar parte anche del 


; collegio feziale.” 


Il. x 


How the 
college was 
organized. 


Cooptation. 
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When a vacancy occurred it was filled, as in the case — 
of the other colleges, by cooptation,—a procedure 
which, it would appear, comprised three steps.? First, 
there was the xominatio, the preliminary introduction of 
the candidates by members of the college, who certified - 
by oath that the said candidates were fit and proper — 
persons to join the body, ‘iudicium dignitatis facere.’® — 
This was followed by the cooptatio proper, that is, the ~ 
actual choice of one of the competing candidates 
Finally came the inauguratio, the solemn consecration — 
of the elected individual, and his installation into hed 
new office.5 These formalities are summarized by 
Cicero, in reference to the college of augurs, when he ~ 
deplores the loss of Hortensius, his rival and friend ; i 
it was he, Cicero says, who obtained for him entrance _ 
to the college by declaring him, on oath, worthy of 
admission, and who had also sonecctated hin Under © 
the Empire, when the importance of the fetials had — 
declined, and so many modifications in ancient institu- 
tions had been effected, this right of cooptation was 
exercised under the supervision and with the sanction 
of the emperor. 








ences 





1Cf. Cic. 4d Fam. iii. iv. “... Amplissimi sacerdotii collegium, in ~ 
quo non modo amicitiam violari apud maiores nostros fas non erat, sed — 
ne cooptari quidem sacerdotem licebat, qui cuiquam ex collegio esset — 
inimicus.”—Cf. Liv. xl. 42 ; xlv. 44 (as to the election of the augurs) : 
‘augur eo anno mortuus est C. Claudius; in eius locum augures — 
legerunt T. Quinctium Flamininum.”—Dion. Hal. ii. 73, says, in — 
reference to the pontifices, that when any one of them died, another x 
was appointed in his place, not by the people, but by the members of — 
the college, from amongst those considered to be the best qualified of 
their fellow-citizens.—Cf. also Aul. Gell. i. 12. 


2See Willems, Dr. pub. rom. p. 293 ; and cf. generally A. Gemoll, 
De cooptatione sacerdotum Romanorum (Berolini, 1870). 

3Cic. Brut. i. 1. 

4Cic. Brut. i. 1.—Cf. Liv. iii. 32 ; Sueton. Ner. 2. 

5 Cic. Brut. i. 1; Dion. Hal. ii. 73 ; Liv. xl. 42. 


6 Cic. Brut.i. 1: “...et cooptatum me ab eoin collegium recordabar, 
in quo iuratus iudicium dignitatis meae fecerat, et inauguratum ab 
eodem.” 
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The college of fetials was presided over by the The pater 
magister fetialium, a permanent functionary. He was?” 
not identical with the pater patratus, who was, as such, 
appointed temporarily to officiate outside their ordinary 
sittings. The pater patratus (so called because he pro- 
nounced, ‘ patrabat,’ the oath on behalf of his nation *) 

_-was the head and the spokesman of the number of 
- fetials when they were sent abroad on diplomatic 
missions, or for demanding the extradition of offenders, 
and for declaring war. He is designated by Plutarch 
- the ‘chief of the fetials,’ wéyrros trav pyriadiwy.2 He 
_ was elected by his colleagues, and was distinguished 
_ from them by the kind of robes he was clad in, and by 

his bearing certain insignia of the office M. Weiss® 

observes that there was a certain relationship between 
the pater familias, who was empowered to surrender the 
 filius familias in satisfaction of a judgment in a noxal 
action (oxae datio or deditio®), and the pater patratus, 
who was instructed to surrender, or demand the sur- 
render of, offenders against the law of nations (‘ deditio 
per fetiales’).”7 As has already been pointed out, there 
was, of course, and inevitably so, an indissoluble con- 
nection between many branches of private law and of 
international law. 

The dress of the fetial magistrates when engaged on The dress of 
a mission was marked by extreme simplicity. They “°**** 
proceeded with their heads veiled, “capite velato,’ as if, 
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1Cf. Conradi, De fecialibus, loc. cit. § 7. 

2Liv. i. 24: ‘‘ pater patratus ad iusiurandum patrandum, id est 
sanciendum fit foedus....”—Plin. Hist. mat. xxii. 2, refers {to the 
pater patratus as the verbenarius, for reasons which will presently 
appear. 

3 Quaest. Rom. 62.—Cf. Serv. 4d Aeneid. ix. 53, where he is 
described the ‘ princeps fetialium.’ 

Dion. Hal. ii. 72: es pev ex tov eipnvodiKGv, dv ot Xourol 
Tpoxeipioaivro, Kexoopnpevos eo Ont. Kat pophyactv tepots, tva Sud- 
dnAos 7} Tapa Tods aAAovs, eis THY TOV adikovYTWY Tapeyivero TOA, 

5 Le droit fetial, loc. cit. 

6 Cf. Gaius, Inst. iv. 75 seg. ; and see vol. i. pp. 117, 362, 369. 

7CF£. Cic. Pro Caec. 34,98 ; De orat.i. 40, 181. 


Their 
privileges, 
powers, and 
functions, 
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says a writer, in defiance of the seductions of the outside 
world,—‘“‘inaccessibles 4 la séduction de la beauté, de © 
lor et de l’éloquence.”! The veil of white wool, ‘filum 
lanae,'? appears to have been the symbol of justice, 
‘imago iustitiae,’® which was to preside over the inter- 
national relationships of Rome. They bore on their 
heads a green garland, consisting of a tuft of vervain, ~ 
verbena, with its roots, plucked from a particular place 
in the Capitol, together with the portion of the soil in” 
which they grew. This, on the one hand, symbolized 
the country on whose behalf they were sent, and, on the 
other, was a token of inviolability.® | 


The appointment of the fetials as members of the 
college was not of a temporary character ; unless they 
committed some gross offence against the senate and 
people, they exercised their office for life,—dsa aavros — 
fepwpévor Tov Biov elpnvouAaxes. 6 Apart from their enjoy- ; 
ment of inviolability (a privilege which has already been ~ 
considered in reference to the position of ambassadors),’ — 
they possessed all the prerogatives and honours which ~ 
were incidental to the dignity of sacerdotal functionaries — 
in general. Places were specially reserved for them 1 in 


1 Weiske, Considérations historiques et diplomatiques sur les ambassades ' 
des Romains comparées aux modernes (Zwickau, 1834), § 39, p. 61. ; 

2 Cf, Liv. i. 32; Varro, De ding. Lat. vii. 3. 

3 Aul. Gell. xiv. 4. ' 

4Liv. i. 24; xxx. 43: “Herbae id genus ex arce sumtum dari © 
fetialibus solet.”—Cf. Serv. 4d Aen. xii. 120 : “ Verbenae sunt proprie — 
herbae sacrae, sumtae de loco Capitolii, quibus coronabantur Feciales 
et pater patratus foedera facturi et bella clone ”__Cf, also Dig. 
i. 8. 8. 1. 


5 Servius says that verbenae were sacred boughs or branches of laurel, | 
olive, or myrtle : “‘verbenas vocamus omnes frondes sacratas, ut est 
laurus, oliva, vel myrtus” (4d Aen. xii. 120), and as such were not | 
only borne by the fetials, but were carried by priests suing for pro- 
tection (Cic. Verr. ii. 4, 50, 110), and were also used in sacrifices and 
other religious ceremonies (cf. Plaut. Truc. i. 5. 27 5 Ter. Andr. 
iv. 3.113 Hor. Od.i. 19. 143 iv. 11.7; Ovid, Mez. vii. 242; Sueton. | 


Vesp. 7). 
6 Dion. Hal. ii. 72. 7 See vol. i. pp. 328 seg. 
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public games, festivities, and other like solemnities.! 
Amongst various immunities, they were exempt from 


the payment of taxes and other civic burdens, and from 
military service.” 

The exact nature of the duties of the college of fetials 
is a matter of some controversy. But we may safely 
say, with Mommsen, that the twenty ‘ State-heralds’ 
(“das Collegium der zwanzig Staatsboten”’) constituted 
a living depository or archives, who preserved tradi- 
tionally the remembrance of conventions concluded 
with neighbouring communities, expressed an authori- 
tative opinion on alleged violations of treaty-rights, 
and, when necessity arose, demanded restitution and, 
in default of this, declared war. They occupied the 
same position with regard to the law of nations, as did 
the pontifices with regard to sacred law; and, con- 


sequently, they were, like the latter, competent to point 


out the law, though not to administer its We may, 
in one respect, go further than Mommsen, in maintain- 
ing that these functions were not exclusively exercised 
in the case of cities with which treaties had been 
expressly established, but that they likewise applied to 


ij any regularly constituted State which had not forfeited 


the rights of international law by such gross offences 
as piracy, unjustifiable invasion, or deliberate treachery. 

The duties of the fetials were of a threefold character, 
—-sacerdotal, diplomatic, and judicial. 


The religious character was shared by the Roman As guardians 


magistrates in general ; and, in this connection, Cicero 


1Cf. Arnobius, Adversus gentes, iv. 35. 


2Cf. Dion. Hal. v. 1, as to certain other magistracies, with which 
the fetials were undoubtedly assimilated. 


8 Rom. Gesch. vol. i. p. 169: ‘‘... bestimmt als lebendiges Archiv 
das Andenken an die Vertrige mit den benachbarten Gemeinden 
durch Ueberlieferung zu bewahren, tiber angebliche Verletzungen des 
vertragenen Rechts gutachtlich zu entscheiden und ndthigenfalls den 
Stthneversuch und die Kriegserklarung zu bewirken. Sie waren 
durchaus fiir das Vélkerrecht, was die Pontifices ftir das Gétterrecht, 
und hatten daher auch wie diese die Befugniss Recht zwar nicht zu 
sprechen, aber doch zu weisen.” 


As 
ambassadors. 
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expatiates on the prudent policy of appointing the same 


4 
j 


officials to preside over religious and political organiza-_ 
tions,1—thus effecting a perfect amalgamation of church 
and State. On certain occasions the censor made 
sacrificial offerings; and the praetors, and curule aediles — 


presided at religious festivities.2. The sanction of religion — 
operated more or less in the case of every magistracy, — 


every lay authority.* In the same way there existed 
fundamentally a close bond of association between the 


conceptions of fas, ius, and /ex,* and it may be said, in a 
sense, that the fetials were an incarnation of the ius, on © 


the one hand, and of the fas on the other. They were at 
the same time political officers of the State, judges, and 


ministers, as well as guardians, of the fas. They were — 
protectors of the national religion, in so far as questions © 
and proceedings relating to the law of nations were — 


concerned. In their priestly capacity they presided 


over the expiatory sacrifices and the performance of — 
solemnities that were incidental to the commencement — 
of war, the establishment of peace, the conclusion of 


treaties, and other interstatal affairs of importance. 

As ambassadors, the fetials were despatched abroad 
in the name of the senate and the Roman people. 
They formulated the complaints of their State, demanded 
due redress, negotiated for the extradition of alien 
culprits, effected the delivery of such of their fellow- 


citizens as offended foreign countries, and carried out 


the various non-religious formalities relating to many 
momentous questions of peace and war. Their 


1Cic. Pro Domo, i. 3. 
2 Varro, De Jing. Lat. vi. 54; Athenaeus, xiv. 79. 


8 Cf. Fustel de Coulanges, La cité antique, liv. ill. c. X. p. 211 5€9.. — 


where he emphasizes that divers elements were united in the person 


of the magistrate,—“ sacerdoce, justice et commandement se con- 
fondent en sa personne.” He was vested with “des attributions 
sacerdotales et des attributions politiques.” With the exception of the 
plebeian tribunes, “il n’y avait pas de magistrat qui n’efit 4 accomplir 
quelque acte sacré; car dans la pensée des anciens toute autorité 


devait étre religieuse par quelque cété.” 


4 See vol. i. pp. 85 5@q. 
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instrumentality in the conclusion of foedera imparted 
to these engagements a sacred character, apart from 
their juridical significance, which rendered them all 
the more obligatory and inviolable. As they watched 
over the faithful observance of formal compacts, they 
- are sometimes called by Greek writers efpyvodvAaxes 
| (guardians of peace). 

i As judges, they safeguarded the interests of the fides As judges. 
_ publica,—* fidei publicae inter populos praeerant,”? and 
t delivered pronouncements regarding its alleged viola- 
f 





tion, when cases were submitted to them by the city 
magistrates. They determined whether a war was 
- ‘iustum,’—‘ bellum nullum nisi iustum,’’—that is 
_ whether the preliminary proceedings were conducted in 
a legal manner, whether they fulfilled the requirements 
_ of the prescribed law. The significance of this concep- 
tion of iustum, regularity, is seen in many transactions of 
__ Roman private law ; it is implied in such expressions as 
‘justa causa,’ ‘iusta causa tradendi,’ ‘iustus titulus,’ 
_ *ijustum initium,’ ‘iustae nuptiae,’ and the like. The 
judicial functions of the college of fetials are referred to 
by Cicero in his phrase, “ belli oratores fetiales iudices- 
que sunto.”* In the carrying out of these duties they 
enjoyed great independence. Their decisions were 
received with acquiescence; and very rarely indeed 
were there departures therefrom. No appeal lay against 
their judgments.’ Plutarch, discussing the numerous 
institutions of Numa, refers to that of the fetials as par- 
ticularly indicating his love of justice.* They were, he 
says, guardians of peace, and their name was derived 
from their office. They were to act as mediators in the 
event of international disputes, and oppose the adoption 


1 Varro, De ling. Lat. v. 15. 

2Cic. De leg. ii. 9.—Cf. ibid. : “ Foederum, pacis, belli, indutia- 
rum oratorum fetiales iudices nuntii sunto; bella disceptanto.” 
(Other readings have been suggested for this passage.) 

8 Cf. Dion. Hal. ii. 72, who does not say so explicitly ; but it would 
appear so from his account, as well as from Livy’s. 

* Plut. Numa, 12. 
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of violent measures, until all amicable means of obtain- ‘| 
ing justice had failed.1. They were so convinced of the — 


justice of their decision, when pronounced in favour of 
war, that they invoked the vengeance of the gods on 
themselves and their country if hostilities were declared 
by them unjustly. Without their explicit approval arms 
could not legitimately be taken up by any Roman, 
whether king or consul or common soldier; and the 
general, before taking measures for a campaign, was 
obliged to have it certified by them that the right 
was on his side.” Further, not only had they power, 


in their diplomatic capacity, to conclude peace and 


demand the due observance of treaties, but, as judges, 
they were entitled to set aside such as were entered into 
contrary to law. They also took cognizance of offences 
committed against ambassadors, and investigated the 
transgressions of the generals with respect to the 
sponsiones they made with the enemy without the sanc- 
tion of their government. Numerous examples are 
found in ancient historical and ‘other authors showing 
the frequent decisions pronounced by the fetials as to 
the sufficiency of alleged causes of war, and the avoid- 
ance of hostilities by the Roman military forces in the 
absence of just grounds.* 

Some modern writers, as, for example, Fusinato,° have 
denied that the fetials performed any judicial functions 


1Plut. Numa, 12: ... woAAdkis pev EBddifov ws Tovs ddiKodvTas, 
avtot weiGovtes evyvwpoveiv. : 
2 . / X\ /, BA X\ , + 4 
Ibid.: kwdvovtev S€ TotiTov 7 py TvvaLvOvVTwWY OVTE TTPATLOTH 
Depurdy ovte BactArc? “Pwpaiwv drdra Kuveiv’ ddAd Tapa TovTwY eer 
THY apxiv Tov TwoAguou SeEdpevov ws Sikalov Tdv apxovTa, TOTE 
oKoTEiy Tepl TOV TvppéepovTos. 
8 T)i oa): trie) & 4 \ \ Sa AR 8 , 
Dion. Hal. ii. 72: ta Te wept Tods tperBevtas adixyjpara SiKdcev, 
kal Ta wept Tas TuVOHKas bov. pvddrrev, cipyvyv Te wovetoOaL, Kat 
yeyevnpevnv, éav pr Kata tods iepods dfn rerpaxOar vopovs, 
GkUpoUV, Kal Tas TOV OTpaTHYywV Tapavopias, doar Tept B dpKovs 
Kat oroveds ériTeAovvtat, SuayiveicKovtas aporova Gas, 
4Cf. Liv. xxxi. 8; xxxvi. 3; and see, further, infra. 
5 Le droit international de la ré publique romaine (in Revue de droit inter- 
national et de legislation comparée, Bruxelles, vol. xvii. 1885, pp. 278-296). 
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at all. It is true that in extradition cases another 
tribunal, namely that of the recuperators \—the iudicium 
_ recuperatorium,—was called in to decide as to the alleged 
guilt of subjects or aliens whose delivery was demanded 
by the foreign government or by Rome respectively ;” 
and that in these particular proceedings the fetials filled 
rather the part of diplomatic envoys. But in view of 
the preceding considerations and instances adduced, 
together with those to be set forth shortly, it is without 
doubt unjustifiable and directly contrary to unassailable 
facts to deny to the college of fetials all judicial compe- 
tence. In many of the most vital questions of inter- 
national law the exercise by them of judicial duties, 
_ whether directly or indirectly, is indisputable. 
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| Now as to the various formalities necessary before The order of 
} the actual commencement of hostilities.® Scent 
___ When Rome had a grievance against a foreign State, Res repetere 
the first step on the part of the fetials was res repetere, or "9 (787% 
_ repetitum ire, or rerum repetitio, the demand for satisfac- 
tion,*—generally rendered by Greek writers ta dicaa 

_ atreiv (to demand justice). This Latin expression 1s 

_ the usual sacramental formula adopted in the earlier 

ages, and for the most part in classical times; in the 

_ more recent age we find the term c/arigatio, clarigare, 

_ used as practically synonymous,’ which is, however, in 

_ form deprived of juridical associations. Cvarigatio is 

also sometimes used by Livy in the sense of a fine im- 

_ posed on an individual if found beyond prescribed 


: 1See supra, pp. 83 seq. 2 See vol. i. p. 364. 
; 8 Cf. Dion. Hal. ii. 72, where he gives a succinct account of the 
_ customary proceedings, and the functions of the fetials. 

* Liv. ili. 25 5 iv. 305 vii. 65 vill. 22, 39; 1X. 45 5 X.125 XXXvill. 
45; xlii. 25; Cic. De of. i. 11; Val. Max. ii. 2; Macrob. Saturn. 
ap i. 16. 

: 5 Dion. Hal. ii. 51, 72; iil. 3, 39 3 iv. 50. 

: 6Cf. Plin. Hist. nat. xxii. 2 : “ac semper e legatis, cum ad hostes 
clarigatumque mitterentur, id est, res captas clare repetitum, unus 
utique verbenarius nominatur.”—See also Servius, 4d en. ix. 53 ; 
X. 14. 
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limits.’ Servius does not clearly discriminate between © 
this word and indictio (actual declaration, —though used 


generally in such a phrase as ‘ bellum indicere’*). The ; 


term clarigatio is probably derived, as Pliny and Servius — 


a es Hie 


suggest, from ‘clare’ (clearly, loudly), or ‘claritate 


vocis, in allusion to the public recital by the pater 


patratus of the demand made in the name of his 


country.® Relying on certain passages * in which the 
expression ‘ peragere postulata’ occurs, in the sense of 
formulating the demand for restitution, Danz concludes — 
that it was the exact equivalent of ‘ clarigare. ’> But this — 


inference is scarcely justifiable, on the ground that the ~ 


connotations of the respective terms are not co-exten- 
sive ; ‘clarigare’ includes ‘ peragere postulata,’ but also — 


implies other elements not necessarily incidental to the . 


latter.—in the same way, as Fusinato observes, as 


the solemn iuszurandum has a wider significance than the 


mere enunciation of the promissum.® 


The demand was made by the paser patratus who | 


was, for the purposes of the particular mission, the 


head of a varying number, four, or three, or even 
two, of delegated fetials.? Such demand, as has been © 


pointed out, was for the delivery of offenders, for the 
restoration of things unjustifiably taken from the 


Romans or their allies, or for the withdrawal of forces — 


1 Liv. vili. 14. 

2Cf. Cic. In Catil. ii. 6. 14; Varro, De vita pop. rom. ii. 13 3 ete. 

8Plin. Hist. nat. xxii. 2, as in note 6, p. 329 5 Serv. 4d Aen. ix. 53: 
“*Et haec clarigatio dicebatur a claritate vocis,” 


*For example, Liv. i. 18, 24, 28, 32 ; ili. 40, 473 vi. 46; Plin, j 


Hist. nat. xxii. 2. 


5 Der sacrale Schutz, pp. 181-2: “Hieran kann aber um so 


weniger gezweifelt werden, als hier das peragere postulata offenbar ; 


gleichbedeutend ist mit clarigare.” 


6 Dei feziah..., loc. cit. p. 501: “...nello stesso modo che non © 


costituisce tutto Pixsiurandum Penunciazione del promissum.” 


7 Varro, De vita pop. rom. ii. 13: “Itaque bella et tarde et magna ~ 


diligentia suscipiebant, quod bellum nullum nisi pium putabant geri 


oportere; priusquam indicerent bellum iis a quibus iniurias factas . 


sciebant, fetiales legatos res repetitum mittebant quatuor. .. .” 
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from the territory of an allied country.!. It was not 
always that merely material restitution was demanded, 
notwithstanding the use of such terminology as ‘res 
_reddere’; indeed this phrase, as Servius says, was 
_ adopted by the earlier writers to denote the offering 
of satisfaction or making amends in a broad sense, just 
as they spoke of ‘res rapere’ even when there was not 
any act of rapine proper.’ 
A few examples of this proceeding may be given Examples of 
from Livy. In 358 s.c. Rome demanded of the 7epeitte 
_ Tiburtians reparation through the fetials, “ per fetiales 
_ rebus repetitis,” for shutting their gates against the 
Roman forces, as they were peacefully returning from 
Ferentinum, a city taken from the Hernicans. Pre- 
vious grievances were also alleged, but this was the 
determining cause, ‘“‘ea ultima fuit causa.”* In 354 
B.c. the Faliscans were declared a public enemy because 
their youth had taken up arms in conjunction with the 
Tarquinians, and because they had refused to surrender, 
on the demand of the fetials, those who had fled to 
 Falerii* In 340 3.c. the Campanians solicited the 
alliance of the Romans, threw themselves on their pro- 
tection, and begged aid against the Samnites. Accord- 
ingly the Romans sent ambassadors to request the 
latter not to carry hostilities into territory that had 
) become the property of the Roman people; and, on 
account of the fierce defiance of the Samnites, fetials 
were despatched to demand satisfaction, “.. . fetialibus 
ad res repetendas missis.”*® In 326 Bc. the Palae- 


1See supra, pp. 182 seg., as to causes justifying war. 


2 Ad Aen. x. 14: “Veteres res rapere dicebant, etiamsi rapinae 
nullum crimen existeret ; similiter satisfacere res reddere dicebant.”— 
Cf. Liv. iv. 30; vii. 6. 

8 Liv. vii. 9. 

# Liv. vii. 16: “Ad bella nova priore anno destinata Falisci quoque 
hostes exorti duplici crimine, quod et cum Tarquiniensibus iuventus 
eorum militaverat et eos qui Falerios perfugerant, cum male pugnatum 
€st, repetentibus fetialibus Romanis non reddiderant.” 


5 Liv. vii. 32. 
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politans, a people of Campania, taking advantage of the — 
treacherous character of the alliance of the Samnites 
with Rome, and encouraged by a report that a pesti- 
lence had attacked the city, committed various acts of ~ 
hostility against those Romans who had been established — 
in the Campanian and Falernian territories. Therefore — 
fetials were sent to demand satisfaction, which was — 
haughtily refused; whereupon the people, by the — 
direction of the senate, ordered war to be declared © 
against them.1 In 320 B.c. envoys were sent to the © 
Samnites to demand the surrender of the author of the © 
war which the latter had waged against Rome.” In © 
303 B.c. fetials proceeded to the Aequans to demand 
satisfaction, “res repetitum,” because they had aided — 
the Samnites, and taken the part of the enemy of the 
Romans. In 298 B.c. ambassadors from the Lucanians 
arrived in Rome to complain that the Samnites, after 
having in vain offered them bribes to secure their 
alliance in the war, marched an army into their country 
and devastated it, so as to force them into a war; and © 
therefore they begged the Romans to take them into ~ 
their protection. Accordingly the senate decided that — 
a compact should be concluded with Lucania, and — 
reparation demanded from the Samnites. Fetials were — 
then sent to insist on the offenders that they should — 
withdraw their troops from the country of the Roman 
allies. Similarly, in 293 B.c. fetials were despatched 
to demand satisfaction from the Faliscans for having 
committed acts of aggression on the territory of allies” 
of Rome.® 
The particular grievance was set forth by the pater 
patratus at the frontiers of the offending city ; and he © 
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1 Liv. viii. 22: ‘‘...fetialibus Palaepolim ad res repetendas missis. . . 3 
ferox responsum, ex auctoritate patrum populus ... bellum fieri iussit.” 

2 Liv. viii. 39. 8 Liv. ix. 45. 

4Liv. x. 12: “fetiales missi, qui Samnitem decedere agro sociorum 
ac deducere exercitum finibus Lucanis iuberent.”——-Cf. viii. 19. 

5 Liv. x. 45.—Cf., for other examples, Liv. xxix. 3; xxxvi. 283 
XXXVill. 333 etc. 
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invoked the gods to bear witness to the justice and 
piety of his demand. Thus Livy relates (in reference 
to an example of earlier practice) that the fetial envoy, 


having arrived at the frontiers of the nation from 


whom restitution was demanded, pronounced first the 
following formula : 

‘Hear, O Jupiter, hear, ye territories [naming the 
country in question], let the law of heaven hear. Iam 
the State envoy of the Roman people ; I come, as their 
ambassador, in all justice and piety, and let my words 

in credence.’ 

What was demanded was thereupon specified, followed 
by a solemn appeal to Jupiter : 

‘If I unjustly or impiously demand those persons 
and those things to be given up to me, as the messenger 
of the Roman people, then never permit me to enjoy 
my native country.’ 

These words of the declaration and oath were repeated, 
with some slight modification, on crossing the frontiers, 
on meeting the first man, on entering the gate, and on 
reaching the forum.} 

By the law of war, hostilities could rightly be com- 
menced after duly demanding satisfaction, and pro- 
nouncing a formal declaration ;* but it was considered 
wrong and impious to make a repetilio rerum serve as 
a cover for waging an unjustifiable war, especially such 
war as had already been resolved on beforehand. Thus 


1 Liv. i. 32: “Legatus ubi ad fines eorum venit, unde res repe- 
tuntur, capite velato filo (lanae velamen est), ‘Audi, Iuppiter,’ inquit 
“audite, fines’ (cuiuscunque gentis sunt, nominat) ; ‘audiat fas; ego 
sum publicus nuntius populi Romani; iuste pieque legatus venio, 
verbisque meis fides sit.’ Peragit deinde postulata. Inde Iovem 
testem facit : ‘Si ego iniuste impieque illos homines illasque res dedier 
mihi exposco, tum patriae compotem me nunquam siris esse.’ Haec, 
quum fines suprascandit ; haec, quicunque ei primus vir obvius fuit, 
haec portam ingrediens, haec forum ingressus, paucis verbis carminis 
concipiendique iurisiurandi mutatis, peragit.” 


2Cic. De ofc. i. 11, 36: “Ex quo [that is, the ius fetiale] intelligi 


potest nullum bellum esse iustum nisi quod aut rebus repetitis geratur 


aut denunciatum ante sit et indictum.” 
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Caius Pontius, the commander of the Samnites, declared, 
when a Roman embassy had come to demand restitution — 
and left without making peace, that his countrymen 
had duly expiated their infraction of the treaty by 
restoring the spoils, and delivering up the authors of 
the war together with their possessions. ‘I am fully 
confident,” said he, ‘‘that whatever deities they were 
whose will it was that you should be reduced to the 
necessity of making the restitution, which had been 
demanded according to the treaty, it was not agreeable 
to them that our atonement for the breach of treaty 
should be so haughtily spurned by the Romans. For 
what more could possibly be done for appeasing the 
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gods and softening the anger of men, than we have — 


done ?”’} | 
The practice of moxae deditio, the surrender of the 
person or thing whereby the injury complained of was 
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caused (which has already been considered in reference — 
to extradition®), played an important part in ancient ; 
times ; and by acting in conformity with the customary — 
practice, Caius Pontius held—and rightly so—that his — 


country was exonerated from all further liability. The 


delivery of a culprit or of property seized without valid — 
cause was effected partly in deference to juridical claims, — 
and partly (as the original basis of the proceeding) to 


avoid the possibility of contagion—“* a; quid: ex con-— 
tagione noxae remaneret apud nos” %—which, in the 


eyes of the gods, would result if Py said culprit or 
property was not given up. 

Further, the setting forth of a demand under such 
circumstances as did not afford an opportunity to the 


offender or the adversary to make a proper answer was 


held to be a violation of the refigio.* In 407 B.c. when 


1 Liv. ix. 1: “ Satis scio, quibuscunque diis cordi fuit subigi nos ad 


necessitatem dedendi res, quae ab nobis ex foedere repetitae fuerunt, © 
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is non fuisse cordi tam superbe ab Romanis foederis expiationem — 
spretam. quid enim ultra fieri ad placandos deos mitigandosque © 


homines quam quod nos fecimus ?” 
2 See vol. i. pp. 362 seg. 8 Liv. ix. 1. 4 Liv. iv. 58. 
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the truce with the Veientians had expired, fetials were 
sent to demand restitution. They were met on the 
frontiers by Veientian ambassadors, who requested that 
they should not proceed to Veii, until they (the Veien- 
tian envoys) obtained access to the Roman senate to 
lay an appeal before it. This was granted ; and the 
senate also agreed afterwards that, owing to the Veien- 
tians being distressed by intestine dissension, restitution 
would not be insisted on ;—for the Roman government, 
comments Livy, was far from seeking in the troubles 
of others an opportunity for advancing its own interests.’ 

After making the demand for restitution, the fetials Return of 
returned to Rome; and a period of thirty-three days reise 
was allowed for the due fulfilment thereof. If the thirty-three 
delivery of the person or persons demanded (as in the Pe 
case specifically mentioned by Livy, when he relates 
the successive steps of the procedure?) was not effected 
by the end of that interval, the fetials were despatched a 
second time; and on this occasion the pater patratus 
threatened the defaulting nation with war, and called on 
Jupiter and all the other divinities to witness the 
injustice of the refusal. 

‘Hear, O Jupiter, and thou, Janus Quirinus, and all 
ye gods of heaven, ye of earth, and ye beneath the earth, 
give ear! I call you to witness that this nation [naming 
it] is unjust, and does not act agreeably to law ; but we 
will take counsel with the elders in our own country 
concerning these matters, and by what means we may 
obtain our rights.’ ® 


1 Liv. iv. §8: “Eo anno quia tempus indutiarum cum Veienti 
populo exierat, per legatos fetialesque res repeti coeptae. quibus 
_ venientibus ad finem legatio Veientium obviam fuit. petiere ne 
- prius quam ipsi senatum Romanum adissent, Veios iretur. ab senatu 
imperatum, quia discordia intestina laborarent Veientes, ne res ab lis 
_ repeterentur: tantum afuit ut ex incommodo alieno sua occasio 
_ peteretur.” 

2 Liv. i. 32. 
*Liv. i. 32: “Si non deduntur, quos exposcit, diebus tribus et 


__ triginta (tot enim sollemnes sunt) peractis bellum ita indicit : ‘ Audi, 
_ Iuppiter, et tu, Iane Quirine, diique omnes caelestes, vosque terrestres 
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On their return to Rome the fetials appeared before 
the senate. They stated that they had conducted all 
their proceedings and performed all ceremonies as_ 
prescribed by the ius fetiale, and then set forth the 
result of their mission, declaring that in view of the 
rejection of their demand, war could be legitimately 
undertaken to enforce it, if the senate and people 
thought fit to do so. Under the monarchy, the senate — 
was, of course, presided over by the king; under 
the Republic, by the consuls, or, in their absence, by - 
the magistrates entitled to act as substitutes, eg. the 
decemvirs, the military tribunes, the dictator, the pte : 
fect of the city, or, failing these, by the praetor.t 
In Livy’s account of the earlier practice, he says that — 
the king then put to the senate the question relating to 
the things that ought to be given up, and the differences © 
that were to be settled, and which, according to the 
report of the pater patratus, had not been so delivered” 
or satisfaction given therefor ; and then he asked each 
senator to state his opinion.2 The senator, who was 
thus addressed, rose, and gave his decision : : 

‘I think that the demand should be enforced by a 
just and regularly declared war, and I give my vote 
accordingly.’ ; 

When the others had been similarly asked in duel 
order, the war was resolved on if the majority of the 
votes so decided.’ ; 


4 
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" vosque inferni, audite; ego vos testor populum illum’ (quicunque ate 


nominat), ‘iniustum esse neque ius persolvere ; sed de istis rebus in 
patria maiores natu consulemus, quo pacto ius nostrum adipiscamur.’ ” 

1 Liv. xxii. 55. 

2 Liv. i. 32 : “‘Quarum rerum litium causa condixit pater patratus 
populi Romani Quiritium patri patrato Priscorum Latinorum _ 
hominibusque Priscis Latinis, quas res nec dederunt nec solverunt 
nec fecerunt, quas res dari, iol: fieri oportuit, dic,’ inquit ei, Bb 
primum sententiam rogabat, ‘ quid censes.’” : 


8 Liv. i.'32.:-% Tomalle: ¢ Puro pioque duello quaerendas — 
itaque consentio consciscoque.’ Inde ordine alii rogabantur ; quan-" 4 
doque pars maior eorum, qui aderant in eandem sententiam se | 
bellum erat consensum.” 
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The vote of the senatorial majority, however, was not 
always final; for the opinion of the people soon began 
to be of force. From about the beginning of the fifth 
century B.c. they took part in determining questions of 
peace and war. Thus as early as 427 B.c., in connection 
with the war against the Veientians, the fetial formali- 
ties had been regularly adopted; but a dispute arose 
whether a war should be declared by the order of the 
people, or whether a decree of the senate would alone 
suffice. The tribunes opposed the latter alternative, 
and, threatening they would stop the levy, prevailed ; 


and the consuls were accordingly obliged to put the 


question to the popular vote.’ In 383 B.c., by a decree 
of the senate and an order of the people, war was 
declared against the Praenestines.2 In 351 B.c. Titus 
Manlius, the dictator, declared war against the Caeritians 


| by order of the people and with the sanction of the 


senate.2 And so on regularly. The question of the 


contemplated war was submitted to the assembly of 


the people, and was approved or opposed by them with 
the same formality as obtained when ordinary proposi- 


tions of law were referred to them. To the question : 


‘Is it your will, is it your command, Romans ?’ (¢ Vultis, 
iubetis, Quirites ?’), they answered either in the negative, 
*Antiquo,’* or in the affirmative, ‘Uti rogas.’® The 


1 Liv. iv. 30: “controversia inde fuit, utrum populi iussu indiceretur 
bellum, an satis esset senatus consultum. pervicere tribuni denunciando 
inpedituros se delectum, ut Quinctius consul de bello ad populum 
ferret. omnes centuriae iussere.” 


Liv. vi. 22: “...ex senatus consulto populique iussu bellum 
Praenestinis indictum.” 


8 Liv. vii. 19 : “ex auctoritate patrum ac populi iussu Caeritibus 


- bellum indixit.” 


4 Liv. xxxi. 6 (in connection with the proposed Macedonian war, 


200 B.C.) : “rogatio de bello Macedonico primis comitiis ab omnibus 


- ferme centuriis antiquata est.” 


5 Liv. xxxi. 8 (on the second meeting of the people, following the 


address of the consul, Publius Sulpicius, they declared for the war as 


he had proposed) : “ Ab hac oratione in suffragium missi, uti rogaret, 
bellum iusserunt.” 
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law thus voted, having been carried in the comitia 
centuriaia,’ became a /ex centuriata.’ | 
Prayers and In the interval between the issue of the senatorial — 
' decree and the meeting of the comitia centuriata prayers © 
and sacrifices were offered up, generally by the consuls, — 
in order to propitiate the gods, and procure their aid in — 
the approaching conflict. Thus in 200 B.c., in view of © 
the war with Philip, the senate decreed that the consuls 
should perform sacrifices with the greater victims to such 
gods as they would deem fitting, with prayers to this — 
effect—‘ that the affairs which the senate and people — 
were then deliberating in regard to the State, and the — 
entering on a new.war might issue prosperously and © 
happily to the Roman people, the allies, and the Latin — 
confederacy.’* Similarly, in 191 B.c. the consuls, Publius — 
Cornelius Scipio and Manius Acilius Glabrio, were — 
directed by the senate, on account of the approaching ~ 
war with Antiochus, to perform sacrifices and offer up 
prayers.’ And, again, when the people had confirmed — 
the senate’s decision in favour of war, further prayers 
and sacrifices were offered up. Thus in 200 B.c., after 
war against Philip had been decided upon, a three days’ 
supplication was proclaimed by the consuls in pursuance 
of a senatusconsult ; and prayers were offered to the 


1 From a passage in Livy (vi. 21 : “‘tum et bellum iuberent, latum — 
ad populum est, omnes tribus bellum iusserunt”), it would appear at — 
first sight as though the comitia tributa confirmed the projected war ;_— 
but, as M. Weiss points out, the word ¢ribus was often used apart@ 
from the more technical sense to represent the people generally;— 
“‘cependant on aurait tort, suivant nous, d’attribuer a cette forme dell | 
langage une importance excessive; les textes emploient souvent le mot — 
tribus pour désigner l’universalité ‘du peuple romain” (Droit fétial, loc. | 


cit. p. 483). q 
2 Cf. Liv. iv. 30; xlii. 30. | 
8 Liv. xxxi. 5: “senatus decrevit, uti consules maioribus hostiis rem _ 
divinam facerent, quibus diis ipsis videretur, cum precatione ea, quod 
senatus populusque romanus de re publica deque ineundo novo bello | 
in animo haberet, ea res uti populo romano sociisque ac nomini Latino - 
bene ac feliciter eveniret.” 


4 Liv. xxxvi. I. 
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gods at all the shrines that the war might have a 
successful and happy issue.’ 

After all these formalities and solemnities had been Final despatch 
duly performed, the fetials proceeded once more and %'***'* 
for the last time to the frontiers of the people in 

question (say, the Latini), and in the presence of at 
least three grown-up persons the pater patratus made 
this declaration: 
_ ‘Inasmuch as the Latin States and people have trans- 
_gressed against the Roman people, the senate and people 
of Rome have resolved, agreed, and voted that there 
should be war with the Latini; whereupon I and the 
Roman people declare and make war on the Latini.’? 
After uttering these words he threw within the enemy’s 
territory a spear, pointed with steel, or burnt at the end 
and dipped i in blood,—“ hastam ferratam aut praeustam 
sanguineam.”® This was an indication that open and 
regular hostilities had then and there commenced. * 


| 1 Liv. xxxi. 8 : “ Supplicatio inde a consulibus in triduum ex senatus 
-consulto indicta est, obsecratique circa omnia pulvinaria dii, ut quod 
' bellum cum Philippo populus iussisset, id bene ac feliciter eveniret.” 


2 Liv. i. 32: “Quod populi Priscorum Latinorum hominesque 
Prisci Latini adversus populum Romanum Quiritium fecerunt, 
 deliquerunt, quod populus Romanus Quiritium bellum cum Priscis 
Latinis iussit esse, senatusque populi Romani Quiritium censuit, 
consensit, conscivit ut bellum cum Priscis Latinis fieret, ob eam rem 

ego populusque Romanus populis Priscorum Latinorum hominibus- 
Hie Priscis Latinis bellum indico facioque.” 


3 Jbid.—Cf. Ammianus Marcellinus, xix. 2.6: “Vix ubi Grum- 
_ bates hastam infectam sanguine urit patrio, nostrique more coniecerat 
- fetialis, armis exercitus concrepans involat in muros.” Similarly 
! Dion Cassius, Ixxi. 33, speaks of a blood-red spear, 7d dopv rd 
aipatades, hurled by Marcus Antoninus, before he set out to make 
_ war on the Scythians. 


- Servius, 4d Aen. ix. 53, concisely summarizes to the same effect 
the formal proceedings adopted. He says that when Rome wanted 
_ to declare war on a foreign people for injury to allies or refusal to 
deliver up offenders, the pater patratus, as the head of the fetial 
_ envoys, after a period of thirty-three days proceeded to the enemy’s 
territory, and after certain solemn pronouncements proclaimed war, 
and hurled his javelin. ‘Cum enim volebant bellum indicere, pater 
_ patratus h.e. princeps fetialium proficiscebatur ad hostium fines et 
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Apart from the requirements of the law of nations, 
as conceived and practised by the Romans, there were 
frequently certain other religious preliminaries before 
the final clash of arms. Although such matters as vows 
(vora) offered to the tutelary divinities, and incantations 
are not really of the substance of ancient international 
law, it will none the less be of interest to refer to some 
of these to indicate, at all events, the widespread and 
unceasing devotion to the gods, as well as the nature. 
of the combatants’ attitude to each other. : 

Sometimes the emperor or the dictator before join- 
ing battle, or laying siege to a town, or proceeding to 
take it by assault invoked the supreme gods—with the 
accompaniment of appropriate gestures and actions— 
imploring them to hurl disasters on the enemy, and 
consecrating to them the persons and lands of the hated 
adversary. ‘‘ Dis pater Veiovis Manes, or by whatever 
name it is permitted to invoke you, I entreat you to 
overwhelm with panic and confusion this city of 
Carthage and its army. May this army, these men, 
these enemies who bear arms against our army and 
legions, may their cities and territories and all dwelling 
therein be overwhelmed with disaster by you and 
deprived of the light of heaven, and may they one and 
all be devoted and consecrated to you, in accordance 
with the laws prescribing such consecration. By virtue 
of my magistracy I dedicate them to you in place of 
ourselves—myself, the Roman people, and our legions 
and armies—so that you may preserve us in the engage= 
ment we are about to enter on. If you do this, then 
may whosoever vows to offer up three black sheep td 
praefatus quaedam sollemnia clara voce dicebat, se bellum indic ; 
propter certas causas, aut quia socios laeserant aut quia nec — 


animalia nec obnoxios redderent.... Post quam clarigationem has 
in eorum fines missa indicabatur iam pugnae principium,’ ; 


1On the different formulas adopted in this connection, cf. C. I 
Ansaldi, De diis multarum gentium Romam evocatis: sive de obtinente 
olim apud Romanos deorum praesidum in oppugnationibus urbium evocation 


(Brixiae, 1743). 
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the very gods of the enemy to induce them, by pro- 
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you duly perform the sacrifice. Earth, our mother, 
and thou, Jupiter, I call you to witness.”? 
In addition to this, an appeal was sometimes made to Appeal to the 
enemy’s gods. 
mises of greater devotion and honours, to forsake their 
votaries and go over to the other side. The sacrifice of 
victims followed the pronouncement of the formula, 
which was to the following effect: “If there is a 
god, if there is a goddess under whose guardianship 
this city and this people of Carthage may be, I beseech 
you, I conjure you, | beg you as a grace, O great 
god who have taken this town and people under your 
protection, to abandon the people and city of Carthage, 
to desert their habitations, temples, and sacred objects, 
to overwhelm this city and people with fear, with 
terror and confusion, and, after having forsaken them, 
to come over to us; may our houses and temples, 


our sacred objects and our city be more agreeable and 
_ acceptable to you, so that we may know and understand 





that henceforth you are to be propitious to me, to the 


Roman people and the army. If you do so, I make 
a vow to found temples and establish games in your 
honour.” ? 


1Macrobius, Saturnalia, iii. 9: “Dis pater Veiovis Manes, sive 
quo alio nomine fas est nominare, ut omnes illam urbem Carthaginem 
exercitumque, quem ego me sentio dicere, fuga formidine terrore 
conpleatis, quique adversum legiones exercitumque nostrum arma 


telaque ferent, uti vos eum exercitum eos hostes eosque homines urbes 


agrosque eorum, et qui in his locis regionibusque agris urbibusque 


- habitant, abducatis, lumine supero privetis, exercitumque hostium 
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urbes agrosque eorum quos me sentio dicere, uti vos eas urbes 
agrosque capita aetatesque eorum devotas consecratasque habeatis ollis 
legibus, quibus quandoque sunt maxime hostes devoti. eosque ego 


_Vicarios pro me fide magistratuque meo pio populo Romano 


_ exercitibus legionibusque nostris do devoveo, ut me meamque fidem 


imperiumque legiones exercitumque nostrum, qui in his rebus 


- gerundis sunt, bene salvos servetis esse. Si haec ita faxitis, ut ego 
- Sciam sentiam intellegamque, tunc quisquis hoc votum faxit, uti 
- faxit, recte factum esto ovibus atris tribus. Tellus mater teque 


_ Tuppiter obtestor.” 


2 Macrob. Saturnal, iii.g: “Si deus, si dea est, cui populus civitas- 


- que Carthaginiensis est in tutela, teque maxime, ille qui urbis huius 
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A somewhat similar invocation is related by Livy | 
to have been uttered by the dictator Marcus Furius 
Camillus in 396 B.c., before his onslaught on the city 
of Veii. After taking the auspices the dictator thus — 
called on Apollo and Juno: “Under thy guidance, — 
O Pythian Apollo, and inspired by thy divinity I 
proceed to destroy the city of Veii, and I vow to thee — 
a tenth part of the spoil. Thee also, queen Juno, 
who inhabitest Veii, I beseech, that thou wilt accompany ~ 
us, when victors, into our city, soon to be thine, where a 
temple worthy of thy majesty shall receive thee.” | 

Appeals and imprecations of this kind were likewise _ 
known to the Greeks. Thucydides reports the pro-_ 
nouncement made by Archidamus, the Lacedaemonian ~ 
king, before beginning the siege of Plataea, 429 B.c. 3 
but in this case the gods of the country were implored — 
not to bestow mere favours, but to permit the just” 
punishment of iniquitous conduct. ‘‘O ye gods and 
heroes who possess the land of Plataea, be our 
witnesses that our invasion of this land in which our 
forefathers prayed to you when they conquered the 
Persians, and which you made a propitious battlefield 
to the Hellenes, has thus far been justified, for the 
Plataeans first deserted the alliance; and that if we 


populique tutelam recepisti, precor venerorque veniamque a vobi 
peto, ut vos populum civitatemque Carthaginiensem deseratis, loc 
templa sacra urbemque eorum relinquatis, absque his abeatis, eique 
populo civitati metum formidinem oblivionem iniciatis, proditique 
Romam ad me meosque veniatis, nostraque vobis loca templa sacra 
urbs acceptior probatiorque sit, mihique populoque Romano militi- 
busque meis propitii sitis, ut sciamus intellegamusque. Si it 
feceritis, voveo vobis templa ludosque facturum.”——Macrobius state 
he extracted these formulas from the fifth book of the Treatise a 
Secret Things by Sammonicus Serenus (who appears to have beet 
highly esteemed in Rome in the early part of the third century 4.2 
for his knowledge and good taste). i 

Liv. v. 21: “tuo ductu,” inquit, “Pythice Apollo, tuoque 
numine instinctus pergo ad delendam urbem Veios, tibique hinc 
decimam partem praedae voveo. te simul, Iuno regina, quae nunc 
Veios colis, precor, ut nos victores in nostram tuamque mox futuram 
urbem sequare, ubi te dignum amplitudine tua templum accipiat.” 
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go further we shall be guilty of no crime, for we have 
again and again made them fair proposals and they 
have not listened to us. Be gracious to us, and grant 
that the real authors of the iniquity may be punished, 
and that they may obtain revenge who lawfully seek 
“Sig 


It has been asserted in some quarters that the fetial was the 
formalities and proceedings were simply a cover for mcr - 
shielding arbitrary conduct and imparting thereto an ¢over it 
appearance of legality. Thus one French writer policy? 
describes the college of fetials as a magnificent facade 
without any solid structure behind it,—‘leur collége 
des fétiaux est une fagade magnifique; mais derriére 
elle vous chercheriez en vain le monument qu’ils n’ont 
jamais construit”;? and, again, Laurent speaks of 
fetial law as a legal hypocrisy fastening on solemnities 
with a pharisaic respect, but disregarding the interests 
of justice.—‘‘hypocrisie légale qui s’attachait aux 
solennités avec un respect pharisaique, sans s’inqui¢ter 
de la violation de la justice.”* Statements of this 
kind, however, are gross exaggerations, and are largely 
due to the biased modern attitude which, in regard 
to the judging of ancient questions, unconsciously or 
indifferently lays down the broad criteria which are the 
product of many centuries of progress. That there 
were sometimes abuses or infringements of the fetial 
law, as of every other legal institution—and subtle, 


1Thuce. ii. 74: “Oeot dooe yqv thv TAaraida éxere Kai tpwes, 
Evvioropes eore Stu ovre THY apxnv adixws, ekAurovtwv Sé Twvde 
mporepov TO Evvwporov, ert yav THvde HAOopev, ev 7 of TaTépes mov 
evfdpevor tpiv Mydwv éexpdrnoav kal mapéoyere adriv edpeva eva 
yovioarGar trois “EXXAnow, ore viv, nv Te Tomdpev, adiKHOOpEV 
Tpokaderdpevor yap ToAAd Kal eixdta ob Tvyxdvopev, Evyyvapoves 
&€ core tis pev adixias KoAdler Oar Tois trdpyovor mporépois, THs Se 
Tipwpias TvyxXdvew Tois emipepovoer vopipws.”—Cf, the vow of 
Eteocles, in Aesch. Seven against Thebes, 267 seg. 

2M. Revon, L’ arbitrage international (Paris, 1892), pp. 96-97. 

8 Hist. du dr. des gens, vol. iii. pp. 17-18. 


4Cf. Fusinato, Dei feziali, lec. cit. p. 495. 
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unconscionable evasions of the law, municipal as well as 
international, are not foreign to modern communities— 
cannot in truth be denied ; nevertheless, it is indis- 


putable that the ius fetiale (to mention no other 


provisions of the Roman law of nations), presented 
a progressive system, and exercised a salutary influence 
in controlling the excessive enormities of warfare to 
which many peoples of antiquity were given, and in 
regularizing the proceedings relating to the com- 
mencement of war, the conclusion of peace and 
treaties, and various intermediate incidents. The ex- 
position of all these matters in the foregoing chapters 
will, it is confidently hoped, fully bear out this con- 
clusion. 

Under certain circumstances, it is true, the Romans 
sometimes dispensed with the fetial procedure prior 
to commencing hostilities; as, for example, against a 
body of people not regularly organized as a State, 
in the proper sense of the term, and against a com- 
munity that made a sudden attack on Rome or on 
any of her territories, when, of course, the fulfilment 
of all requirements was thereby rendered impossible or 
useless. Similarly, in the later epoch of her history 
certain modifications of the earlier strict methods were 
gradually introduced. But even in these instances 
doubtful questions were not infrequently submitted 
to the fetials. Thus, in connection with the war with 
Antiochus, king of Syria, and the Aetolians, 191 B.c., 
the consul, Manius Acilius, by direction of the senate, 
consulted the college of fetials, whether a declaration 
of war should be made to Antiochus in person, or 
whether it would suffice to declare it at some garrison 
town; whether they thought it necessary to make a 
separate declaration against the Aetolians, and whether 
their alliance and friendship ought not to be renounced 
before declaring war. The fetials replied that, following 
a decision they had delivered before in reference to the 
case of Philip, it was. immaterial whether the proclama- 
tion were made to Antiochus personally or .at one of 
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his garrisons; that, as to the Aetolians, friendship had 
already been renounced by their refusal to make resti- 

tution or apology when demanded by Rome, and 

that declaration in their case could be dispensed with 

as they had of their own accord seized Demetrias, 

a city in alliance with Rome, besieged Chalcis, and 
brought Antiochus into Europe to wage war against 

_ the Romans.’ 

Again, a few years earlier, in 200 B.c. (the precedent 
referred to in the last example) the consul Sulpicius 
inquired of the fetials whether the declaration of 
hostilities should be made against Philip in person, or 
_whether it would be sufficient to make the proclama- 

tion at the nearest garrison within the frontiers of the 
kingdom; to which they replied that either course 

_ would be legitimate and valid.’ 

Under the later Republic and under the Empire, Deciine of the 
there was, it must be admitted, a certain transformation “? Sm" 
of the spirit and substance of the ius fetiale.® The 


1 Liv. xxxvi. 3: “Consul deinde M. Acilius ex senatus consulto ad 
_ collegium fetialium retulit, ipsine utique regi Antiocho indiceretur 
bellum, an satis esset ad praesidium aliquod eius nuntiari; et 
num Aetolis quoque separatim indici iuberent bellum, et num prius 
 societas et amicitia eis renuntianda esset quam bellum indicendum. 
 Fetiales responderunt, iam ante sese, quum de Philippo consulerentur, 
decrevisse nihil referre, ipsi coram an ad praesidium nuntiaretur ; 
 amicitiam renuntiatam videri, quum legatis toties repetentibus res nec 
_ reddi nec satisfieri aequum censuissent ; Aetolos ultro sibi bellum 
 indixisse, quum Demetriadem, sociorum urbem, per vim occupassent, 
Chalcidem terra marique oppugnatum issent, regem Antiochum in 
Europam ad bellum populo Romano inferendum traduxissent.” 


2 Liv. xxxi. 8: “ consultique fetiales ab consule Sulpicio, bellum quod 
indiceretur regi Philippo, utrum ipsi utique nuntiari iuberent, an satis 
' esset in finibus regni quod proximum praesidium esset, eo nuntiari, 
- fetiales decreverunt, utrum eorum fecisset, recte facturum.” 


8Cf W. Rein, in Pauly’s Real-Encychp. vol. ili. p. 467, 5.0. 
_ Fetiales : “Indem es ihre Hauptaufgabe war, dartiber zu wachen, dass 
- die Romer keinen ungerechten Krieg fihrten, hatten sie vor Alters 
die innere Rechtmissigkeit des zu fithrenden Kriegs zu untersuchen ; 
spiter aber erstreckte sich ihre Wirksamkeit nur auf die dusseren 
Formalititen und Ceremonien bei dem Anfang eines Kriegs, und 
_ die freigebigen Lobspriiche, welche die alten Classiker den Fetialen 
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Romans began gradually to omit the detailed and 
prolonged proceedings relating to the proclamation of 
war. During the war with Pyrrhus, king of Epirus 
(which began in 282 B.c.), it is related that as the 
enemy’s territory was situated across the sea, and 
there was no convenient place for carrying out the 
regular formalities prior to making war, one of the 
enemy's prisoners was made to purchase a small portion 
of land in the Flaminian circus; and this the Romans 
used as hostile territory for the purpose of their pro- 
clamation instead of despatching the fetial ambassadors 
to the adversary’s frontiers. In 296 B.c., during the 
war with the Samnites, Appius Claudius had erected | 
the first temple of Bellona (goddess of war) in the 
Campus Martius close to the Circus Flaminius.? Later, 
this temple was used both for the reception of foreign” 
ambassadors,? when it was decided not to admit them — 
into the city, and for declaring war. The area of the 
temple was considered to represent the enemy’s terri- 
tory, ‘ager hostilis,’ and the pillar, which stood in front 
of the entrance, symbolized the frontier ; so that the 
commencement of hostilities was formally proclaimed 
by hurling a spear over the pillar. As Ovid says: 
“Before the temple a narrow court looks out over the 
upper circus. There is a small column of no small 
fame ; thence they are wont to hurl the spear that is 
the herald of war, when it is resolved to take up arms 
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spenden, als ob sie wahre Richter der Gerechtigkeit eines Kri i 
gewesen waren, passen nur fiir die alte Zeit, so lange die Rémer in 
Fithrung der Kriege gewissenhaft waren. Spater kam es ihnen nicht 
mehr darauf an, ob der Krieg ein gerechter im wahren Sinn des” 
Worts sei, sobald ihre politischen Zwecke denselben empfahlen. ...” — 

1 Servius, 4d Aen. ix. 53: “...Cum Pyrrhi temporibus adverstil | 
transmarinum hostem bellum Romani gesturi essent, nec invenirent 
locum ubi hanc solemnitatem per fetiales indicendi bellum celebrarent, 
dederunt operam ut unus de Pyrrhi militibus caperetur, quem fecerunt_ 
in circo Flaminio locum emere, ut quasi in hostili loco ius belli 
indicendi implerent; denique in eo loco ante aedem Bellonae_ 
consecrata est columna.” ; 

4 
: 


2 Liv. x. 19; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 201 seg. 8 See vol. i. p. 320. 
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against kings and nations.”! Dion Cassius relates that 
war was in this manner declared against Cleopatra,’ 
and also by Marcus Antoninus against the Scythians.® 
___ Again, on subsequent occasions the preliminary pro- 
_ ceedings were from time to time still further abridged. 
- At the time of the second Punic war, 218 B.c., Quintus 
Fabius and four other ambassadors were despatched to 
Carthage to demand reparation for Hannibal’s aggres- 
‘sive conduct; and as the Carthaginian senate repudiated 
the claim, the Roman envoy, says Livy, formed a fold 
in his robe and said: ‘Here we bring you peace and 
war, take which you please, —‘‘tum Romanus, sinu ex 
toga facto, ‘hic,’ inquit, ‘vobis bellum et pacem porta- 
mus; utrum placet, sumite.’”* Aulus Gellius gives a 
different version of this incident ; but it shows equally 
well the curtailment of proceedings and omission of 
the old formalities. He says that Quintus Fabius 
delivered to the Carthaginians a letter which stated that 
the Roman people had sent them a spear and a herald’s 
staff—two tokens, the one of war, the other of peace— 
of which they might choose whichever they pleased. 
He adds that according to Marcus Varro it was not 
even an actual spear and an actual staff that were sent, 
but only the images of .these objects engraved on two 
small sesserae.° 


1Ovid, Fasti, 205-208 : 
“* Prospicit a templo summum brevis.area circum : 
Est ibi non parvae parva columna notae. 
Hinc solet hasta manu, belli praenuntia, mitti, 
In regem et gentes cum placet arma capi.” 
Cf. Servius, 4d Aen. ix. 53 (preceding page, note 1). 
21.4: Kal mpds 7d "Evveiov €AGdvres, rdvta Ta mporoAguia Kara 
Td vopifopevov, dua Tov Kaioapos, ws kat pytiaAlov, éroinoar. 
Sixxi. 33. 4 Liv. xxi. 18.—Cf. Flor. ii. 6. 
5Aul. Gell. x. 27: “Q. Fabius imperator Romanus, dedit ad 
Carthaginienses epistulam. Ibi scriptum fuit populum Romanum 
misisse ad eos hastam et caduceum, signa duo belli aut pacis, ex quis, 
utrum vellent, eligerent ; quod elegissent, id unum ut esse missum 
existimarent.... M. autem Varro non hastam ipsam neque ipsum 
caduceum missa dicit, sed duas tesserulas, in quarum altera caduceum, 
in altera hastae simulacra fuerint incisa.” 
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With the extension of Roman dominion and the 
acquisition of more and more distant territory, the 
fetial procedure gradually fell into desuetude. We 
find, indeed, the paser patratus still mentioned in the — 
time of Claudius ;’ and other texts testify to the later 
existence of the college.? But all kinds of evasions — 
were continually devised, so that the system had at — 
length really become a mere shadow,® and by the 
fourth century a.p. the entire institution disappeared. — 
The growth of materialistic conceptions, the thirst for 
power and pleasure and riches, the decay of religion— ~ 
all this was but a larger manifestation of the great — 
falling away of the Romans from their earlier traditions.* — 


1Cf. Orelli, Iuscriptionum Latinarum ... 2276. 

*Cf. Amm. Marcell. xix. 2.4. 8 Lactantius, Divén. inst. vi. 9. 

4Cf. G. Boissier, La religion romaine d’ Auguste aux Antonins (Paris, — 
1874), vol. i. p. 63. ; 








CHAPTER XXVII 
MEASURES SHORT OF WAR 


_ Iw ancient Greece there obtained certain practices, like 
avdpoAmvia (androlepsia) and ciAai—corresponding to 
the modern reprisals and letters of marque—which were 
adopted as forcible measures for the exaction of justice, 
when it was held to have been refused without justifica- 
tion. The former was the more primitive remedy, and 
was substantially a regularized application of the ancient 
ius talionis. It fell into disuse at an early period, 
though without having been formally abrogated. The 
latter was always maintained in practice; but from time 
to time the proceedings relating thereto were regulated 
by municipal decrees or international conventions, which, 


indeed, sometimes even established in the case of 


certain communities or individuals complete immunity 
from such summary treatment. 

Androlepsia* (‘ seizure of men,’ a-term derived from 
ap, avdpds, a man, and AapBavw, AjYoua, to take, to 
seize) was a special form of reprisal, or retaliation, 
applied in a drastic manner. If an Athenian citizen 
was considered to have been unjustly put to death in 
a foreign country, and if the government by whose 
subject and in whose jurisdiction the crime was com- 
mitted allowed the murderer to go unpunished, and 
also refused his surrender, then the relatives of the 
victim were empowered by Athenian law to seize three 
citizens belonging to that State, and to hold them as 


1Cf. E. Caillemer, in Daremberg-Saglio, s.. Androlepsia. 
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hostages until restitution was made, or the murderer 
surrendered ; and the possessions found upon their 
persons were confiscated. It appears that only such 
relatives were entitled to act as were capable of 
inheriting from the deceased,—évros averioryTos, that is, 
those of not more distant degree of relationship than 
that of second cousins. The practice was also described 
as avdpoAjnov ; though it has been suggested that this 
term designated more strictly the right to adopt it, 
whilst avdporyWia signified the practice itself2 The 
right was granted to the party entitled thereto, irre- 
spectively of the murderer’s nationality. If, however, 
after the commission of the crime he fled beyond the 
confines of Attic territory, it is doubtful whether the 
retaliatory measures could still be exercised, as flight 
under such circumstances constituted the offender an 
exile, and therefore operated, in a sense, as an expiation 
for the misdeed.? 

It is not clear whether the measure was resorted to 
only when the victims were Athenian citizens, or also if 
they were isoteles, metoecs,* or Athenian slaves. Certain 
writers hold that it was equally applicable ;> the grounds 
for this opinion are by no means conclusive, although 
(as has been shown in a previous chapter)® these 
inferior classes of Athenian inhabitants, even when they 
journeyed abroad, received certain protection from the 
Athenian government. But to what extent the govern- 
ment was prepared to proceed on their behalf is not 
certain. 


1Demosth, ¢c. Macart. 57 (p. 1068). 

2Cf. the opinion of Lipsius (note 411, p. 345, in Meier and 
Schémann’s Der attische Process, Berlin, 1883-7), who agrees with 
such distinction as drawn by E. W. Weber (Demosthenis Oratio in 


Aristocratem, Jena, 1845, p. 298): “ Vielmehr wird man mit Weber — 


... so zu scheiden haben, dass dvSpoAjyov das Recht, avépoAnyia 
die diesem gemiass ausgetibte Handlung bezeichnet.” 
3 Pollux, vili. 51. 


4QOn the status of isoteles and metoecs in Athens, see vol. i. pp. 


157 5¢q. 
5 Cf. Weber, op. cit. pp. 297 s¢q. 6 See vol. i. p. 172. 


According to the law as cited by Demosthenes, it Where it could 
_ would seem that androlepsia could be exercised on the” “““"** 
territory of every alien community without distinction ; 
it is there stated that the practice applied to any people 
-amongst whom the crime has been committed, zap’ ols 
dy 70 maQos yéevyra.! Some modern writers, however, 


suggest a distinction. "Thus Weber maintains that it 
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_ that if such treaties existed between Athens and foreign 
States, there was in consequence an implied under- 
_ standing—in the absence of explicit provisions— between 
them for dealing with criminals of the character in 
question, either by their condemnation by a local 
tribunal, or, more generally, by extradition ; and that if 
_ the foreign State refused to offer satisfaction in either of 
these ways, the existing treaty was thereby annulled, 
and androlepsia thus became applicable, as in the case of 
_ countries with which no convention had been concluded.* 
- Weber’s view is, indeed, untenable ; for it is in direct 
antagonism to the entire practice of treaty-making and 
to the specific relationships established by conventions. 


1Demosth. ¢. Aristocr. 84. 

20Op. cit. p. 298: “Hac iudicii forma provisum erat, ne laesi 
iniuriam per vim ulciscerentur, neve in eos, qui laesissent, gravius 
consuleretur, eamque nonnisi in iis populis assumtam puto, quibuscum 
foedere facto Atheniensibus commercium iuris praebendi et repetendi 
erat, ut ad ta ovuBodra rept rod pr) adixeiv pertinuisse videatur, 
quibus propria esset pacata iniuriarum compensatio.” 

8M. H. E. Meier, Opuscula academica (Halis Saxonum, 1863), 
vol. ii. p. 189. In reference to Weber’s opinion, Meier says he has 
not been able to find any good ground therefor: “ Istius sententiae 
_ Fationem nos quidem frustra quaesivimus” (p. 189). And he goes on 
_ to state a contrary view, which is undoubtedly the better one: “Immo, 
_ si quid videmus, dvdpoAnia in eas tantum civitates dabatur, quibuscum 
nulla essent Atheniensibus ovpPoAa; quacum vero civitate inter- 
_ cederent Atheniensibus pactiones de iure inter utriusque civitatis, cives 
_ reddendo et accipiendo, in eam ne opus quidem erat dvdpoAnypia, sed 
si qui Atheniensium illa in civitate esset interfectus, licebat propinquis 
_caesi ex ipsis foederibus ius repetere ; quod si negaretur, foedera 
_ violata ruptaque erant ” (p. 189). 
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After the seizure of the three fellow-countrymen of 
the homicide, it is very unlikely that Athenian law 
permitted the captor to adopt summary measures, or 
accorded him full liberty to treat them just as his anger 
and caprice might incite him. In all probability they 
were brought before the Athenian tribunals, where 
sentence was pronounced according to the circumstances 
of the particular case. Pollux speaks of androlepsia as 
a special procedure ;* and elsewhere it is also described 
as a species of indictment, «dos eykAjparos. Such 
description, however, is not unlikely incorrect, as the 
institution was undoubtedly part of the public law of 
Hellas. The exact nature of the proceedings and of 
the penalties imposed on the captured victims is not 
known. But there is no doubt that if the court found 
that the seizure was unjustifiable, damages were awarded 
to the individuals who had been illegitimately dragged 
before it, 7 BovAn mroretrat Cyutas emi Borjy.4 

This institution, apart from being a means of inter- 
national self-help in view of a denial of justice, had a 
religious basis. Every murder, it was conceived, must 
be duly expiated ; otherwise (as M. Caillemer observes), 
the departed victim would ever pursue with his impre- 
cations the impious relatives who neglected to avenge 
his death,—‘‘autrement la victime poursuivra de ses 
imprécations les parents impies qui négligent de la 
venger.”> Hence, with the modification of the strict 
religious traditions, and the growth of scepticism 
fostered by philosophical speculations, the practice of 
androlepsia gradually fell into disuse. 


1Cf. I. Bekker, Amecdota Graeca, 3 vols. (Berolini, 1814-21), 
vol. i, 213-214. 3 


2 Pollux, vill. 41, 50. 3 Erymologicum magnum. j 


4 Pollux, viii. 51.—Cf. Heffter, Die athendische Gerichtsverfassumg 
(Céln, 1822), p. 429: “Er konnte unstreitig durch die oa 
Buaiwy [that is, action for forcible seizure] oder ahnliche Rechtsmittel 
zur Rechenschaft gezogen und zum Schadensersatz angehalten’ 
werden.” 

5 In Daremberg-Saglio, Joc. cit. 


— 
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As to > proper,’ it may be said that the political Reprisal. 

character of the institution was well recognized in Greece. 

~The commg st terms used to designate the practice 

are goat, O Wor, puova, and Aadvpoy ; and some of the 

expressions used to indicate the exercise or authoriza- 

ti of the right are avAas diddvat,2 aida roicba,® 
prota karayyé\Aew,! Aacupov brupérren;! sometimes 

the verb AyiGoua® (to despoil, to plunder) is used as 

{ an equivalent. 

We find numerous examples of these proceedings in Examples in 
Homer. Thus the Epeans having by their long and "°"™ 

violent hostilities inflicted great losses on the Pylians, an 

expedition was made against the aggressors by Nestor, 

; when his claims for restitution had been rejected; and 
numerous flocks were captured and shared amongst 
the sufferers. ‘‘And the heralds cried aloud, with the 

‘coming of the dawn, that all men should meet that had 

a debt owing to them in goodly Elis.’ And the men 
that were leaders of the Pylians gathered together and 
divided all....”* A similar expedition was made by 

_ Ulysses against the Messenians, who had carried off 
three hundred sheep together with their shepherds from 

-Ithaca.° 


| In historic Greece the practice was frequently adopted. Examples in 
: historic Greece. 


I 


| 1See R. Dareste, Droit de représailles chez les Grecs (in Nouvelles 
| tudes @ histoire du droit, Paris, 1902, pp. 305-321); C. Lécrivain, Le 
droit de se faire justice soi-méme et les représailles dans les relations 
internationales de la Gréce (in Mémoires de 1’ Académie des sciences, 
; inscriptions, et belles-lettres de Toulouse. Neuviéme Série. Tome ix. 
_ (1897), pp. 277-290). 
- 2Demosth. c. Lacrit.26. *%Lysias,c. Nicom.22. + Polyb. iv. 53. 2. 
5 Polyb. iv. 26. 7. SThec: & $s ¥. 11S. 


7 Elis was founded by Eleus, the son of Epeus; hence Eleans and 
_ Epeans were two names of the same people. 


8 Iliad, xi. 685-688 : 
KipvKes ny eAiyarvov dp jot parvopevn gry, 
Tovs ipev, olor Xpetos oei der’ év "HArd& Sify" 
} ot S¢ cuvaypdopevoe IvAiwv ayjropes avdpes 
a, Saitpevov. 
© Odyss. xxi. 17 seg. 
; II. z 
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Polychares, a Messenian, having been defrauded by 
Euaephnus, a Spartan, with whom he had been associate 
for the purpose of breeding and exporting cattle, was 
denied justice in Sparta, even though his son had been 
killed by the latter ; consequently he took possession of 
all he could lay hold of in Laconia, and murdered every 
Lacedaemonian he caught. In 492 B.c. Cleomenes, 
king of Sparta, alleging that he had received an 
affront at the hands of the Aeginetans, exacted the 
surrender to him by the latter of ten of their principal 
citizens as hostages, who were afterwards put into 
the hands of the Athenians. On the death of the 
Lacedaemonian king, Aegina demanded the restoration 
of her citizens; but Athens refused to release them. 
Thereupon the ‘offended State retaliated by capturing 
an Athenian sacred vessel, containing several ee 
who were on their way to Delos to attend the festival 
of Apollo.? In 416 B.c. an Athenian garrison in Pylos 
having committed depredations on the Lacedaemonians, 
the government of the latter, instead of renouncing 
the existing peace and commencing open hostilities, 
issued a proclamation authorizing their subjects to 
make reprisals on the Athenians. The Boeotians 
made reprisals on the Athenians because they were 
unable to obtain the discharge of a debt amounting 
to two talents. The Locrians having committed acts 
of depredation on a territory claimed by the Pho- 
cidians, the latter retorted by making reprisals on the 
pillagers.© The Messenians retained an Aetolian am= 


* Pausan. iv. 4. 8: ws S€ ot TwvEXos lovee ert Tas apxas otdeula 
eyivero Tupupia, evTavba, Taperpary TE O TloAvxdpns € €k rot vou K 
T® Ovp@ xpdpevos, are EXOV adedos 75n Kal adrov, mavTa Tia bv 
AdBor Aaxeda:poviwy érdsrApa poveverv. 


2 Cf. Herodot. vi. 73, 86, 87. 


8Thuc. v. 115: Kat ot éx ras IlvAov "AOnvaios Aaxetaigosll 
woAAnv Aeiav €LaBov. Kai Aakedarpoveoe év’ avo, Tas pev oroveas 
ovd ds adbéevres, éroAguouv avrois, exjpugéav de ei tis BovrAerou + 


opav ’AOnvaiovs AniferGa1.—Cf. Xenoph. Hell, v. 1. 1. | 
* Lysias, c. Nicom. 12. 5 Xen. Hellen, ill. 5. 3. 
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_ bassador, until his government effected a restitution of 
the property captured by its subjects, and a surrender 
of the culprits.1 The Eleuthernians of Crete authorized 
_ the making of reprisals on the Rhodians, by way of 
avenging the death of fellow-citizens.? Demosthenes, 
in his condemnation of the trierarchs, points out 
how their depredatory acts rendered their fellow- 
citizens liable to reprisals, so that it was impossible 
for them to travel abroad without safe-conducts,— 
povows vulv ovdapyoce éoTw aveu Knpuketou Badioa dia ras 
vTo TOUTWY avdpoArmias kal cvAas Kateckevacpevas.® It is 
again related by the Athenian orator that in the case of 
a contract respecting a maritime loan concluded between 
an Athenian and a Euboean, on the one part, and some 
sailors of Phaselis, in Lycia, on the other, it was stipulated 
that if a ship was delayed in the Hellespont, the cargo 
was to be. landed at a place where it would be assured 
_ protection from reprisals. This refers to a place within 
the jurisdiction of a town with which Athens had already 
established a treaty renouncing the practice,—éfeAouevor 
Orov av py cdAa wow ’AOnvaiow.£ Thus the lenders, 
complaining of having been deprived of their property 
by the borrowers, said: “In our own city, without 
having done any wrong, without their having recovered 
any judgment against us, we have been robbed of our 
property by these Phaselites, as though reprisals had been 
_ given to them against Athenians.’’® This expression 
shows the recognition of the legitimate character of the 
measure when it was sanctioned by the proper authority. 
In the period of Macedonian supremacy the practice 
was still frequent, but its unrestrained and indiscrim1- Restrictions 
nate adoption was generally prohibited. The custom ¢%"™ 


1 Polyb. iv. 4. 3. 2 Polyb. iv. 53. 2. 

8Demosth. De coron. praefect. nav. 13. 

*Demosth. ¢. Lacrit. 13. 

| 5 Demosth. c. Lacrit, 26: év yap TH moder TH Hmerepg avTGv, ovdev 
 ddixodvres, od58 Sixnv ovdSepiav, aPAnKdTEs adrois, TervArjpeOa Ta 
tere’ adtav, xd robrwv Parnditav dvrwv dorep Sedopéevov cvdav 


PDacnritas kar’ ’"APnvaiwv. 
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had become established that aggrieved individuals 
should first set forth their claims to their respective 
governments, and obtain from them an express license 
to have recourse to the forcible measure, which served 
very often as a preliminary to commencing open war. 
Several cases are mentioned by Polybius. The people 
of Eleutherna, he says, suspecting that one of their 
citizens had been unjustly put to death by Polemocles, 
the Rhodian admiral (220 B.c.), in order to please the 


Cnossians, first proclaimed a right of reprisal against — 


the Rhodians, and then began open hostilities against 
them,—ro yep 7 PWT OV puota KaTyyyeAay Tois “Podiors, 
wera O€ TavTa wodeuov ekjveyxay.! Later, in 187 B.c., 
following the change of the political situation in 
Boeotia as a result of the treaty between Rome and 


Antiochus, the senate demanded that the Boeotians — 
should recall Zeuxippus and other exiles. On their — 


refusal, on the ground that they could not alter 
a just and legal sentence, the Roman government 


directed the Aetolians and Achaeans to restore him. 


Then Philopoemen, the Achaean strategus, granted a 
license to all who chose to make reprisals on Boeotian 
territory,—amédwxe Tois airoupévos Ta pica KaTa TOV 
Bowrov.2 Again, after Delos had been granted to 
Athens, and the Delians, in answer to an embassy to 
Rome, were ordered to leave the island and take their 


goods with them, they accordingly removed to Achaea, ~ 


and became members of the Achaean league. They 
then desired to have their claims against the Athenians 


decided in accordance with the convention existing © 


between the league and Athens. The latter, however, 


denying their right to plead under that agreement, the 
Delians applied (159 B.c.) to the league for a license to — 
make reprisals on the Athenians,—#rotvro picta Tovs © 
"Ayaovs of Ajduot cata Tov ’AOyvaiwy,2—thus recognizing — 
that due authority for such a course had first to be ~ 


obtained from the sovereign government. 


1 Polyb. iv. 53. 2 Polyb. xxii. 4. 3 Polyb. xxxii. 17. 
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Thus it is clear that the practice of reprisals came to A regularized 
_ be established in Greece as a regularized juridical act, eae 
or legitimate international procedure for the purpose of 
_ enforcing certain obligations incumbent on a State, and 
_ for exacting compensation when justice could not be 
obtained by peaceful methods. It is therefore to be 
distinguished from privateering, as involving certain 
hostile acts in time of war, and from piracy and 
brigandage, as consisting in violent, irregular, unjustifi- 
able proceedings which were always regarded as 
illegitimate, and of which the authors were held to be 
the enemies of mankind at large.’ 

It is important to remember that very frequently Regulation by 
reprisals were renounced, restricted, or otherwise regu- or 
lated by express treaties between communities, or by 
special stipulations in commercial conventions. Some- 
times personal immunity was conferred on certain 
individuals, either on account of their distinguished 
service, or owing to their being engaged in certain 
kinds of work, mainly at the direction of their own 
or of a foreign government. Such freedom from 
reprisals was designated aovAta” (inviolability,—a, 
negative, ovAy, right of seizure), or acpadea® (safety, 
assurance from danger). 

One of the most noteworthy treaties on this subject Treatybetween 
is that entered into about the middle of the fifth Se 
century B.c. between Oeantheia and Chalaeum,* two 
Locrian towns. It is recorded in an_ inscription, 
engraved on a bronze tablet, which is now in the 
British Museum.’ The contracting parties mutually 


1 As to piracy, see infra, pp. 370 seg. *Cf. vol.i. pp.143,145,155,355- 

SCf, vol. i. pp. 145, 155. *Cf. vol. i. p. 1943 supra, p. 70. 

5 Hicks, 44; Michel, 3; Von Scala, 58; Rangabé, 356 b.—Cf. 
Dareste, /oc. cir.; L. Ott, Beitrage x<ur Kenntnis des griechischen Eides 
(Leipzig, 1896), pp. 103-128. 

The following are the provisions, of which the above gives the 
substance : 

A. 

Tov févov pe hdyev : é ras Xadeidos : rdv OiavOda pede tov 

Xadeéa : € ras OiavOidos : pedi ypéuara ai te ov|Aée : tov de 


Jurisdiction. 
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engaged to refrain entirely from the practice within 
their territories or their ports, but not in the open 
sea. In the event of any illegitimate seizure, a fine 
of four drachmas was prescribed; and the captor was 


also obliged to restore the goods seized within a period — 


of ten days. If such restitution was not thus effected, 
an additional penalty, by way of compensation, was 
imposed. Careful provision was made as to the juris- 


diction over disputed claims that might arise. Different — 


tribunals were to be set up according to circumstances. — 
If the plaintiff was by birth an Oeantheian, but was 
resident in Chalaeum as a domiciled alien, méroios, his 


action was to be heard by the ordinary courts of — 
Chalaeum, of which the judges were appointed by lot 
from amongst the citizens; and he was to state his 
case through the medium of his proxenus. If, how- — 
ever, an Oeantheian plaintiff had not acquired the 
status of a metoec in Chalaeum, though resident there — 


for the time being, his claim was to be brought before 
a body of special magistrates, Zevodicac’ (literally, judges 
in affairs between aliens), appointed at Chalaeum, of 
whom he was entitled to select nine or fifteen, accord- 
ing to the importance of the matter. F inally, should 
the action be brought by a citizen of Chalaeum, an 
odd number of judges were to be appointed by the 
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ovA6vra. dvaro(s) oudév Ta. Eevixa € € Oaddoas hé-yev > a@ovAov : mAav © 


€ Aupévos 3 76 kata Tod: Ai k’ adixo(s) ovr6u : Tél Tropes Spaypat ? 


ai 8& wréov dé’ dpapav €xor TO ovAov he| pddvov oprero, Fore 
ovddoat : Ai perafouxéor rAéov pevds é|6 Xadeeds ev OiavOear € 


OiavOeis ev Xadrcior, rar eridapior Sikar y|péeoto : Tov mpogevov: 
> , / , 7 
ai Wevdea mpo€evéor : SurAleior Goreoro, 


B. 


Ai Kk dvdixdfovrt tot ~evodixat: éropdtas : hehér|to : 6 Levos: 


omdyov : Tov dikav: ex Dds mpogevo|kat Fidio gévo: dpurtivday : ext 
pev Tats pvaua | cats : Kal m Aéov : mevrekaider’ avdpas : ert Tats || peed- 


vos : evve’ avdpas: Ai x’ 6 Faoords mot tov F |arrdv Suxacerau Karas 


cuvBodas : Sapuopyds | heAeorau : TOs hopxoporas dpirtivday TOV 


me|vropkiav 6udcavras : Tos hopkopdras Tov atro|v AdpKov opvuev: 
mA€Ovv Se viKev. 


1Cf. vol. 1. pp. 193, 194, 209. 
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-demiurgi, the regular magistrates, to constitute the 
‘tribunal. In every case the verdict of the majority 
of the judges was binding. 


There are other interesting inscriptions in regard to Other 
the conferring of a like inviolability, such as, for '*“°°* 


example, the one recording the official note of the city 


of Allaria, in Crete, despatched to Paros’ (second 


century B.c.); the rescript of king Seleucus of Syria, 
issued in favour of a town of Lydia? (second century 
B.c.); the decision of Athens on behalf of Aphytis, a 
Macedonian town; the resolution of the Cretan 
federal assembly in favour of Anaphe, an island in the 
south of the Aegean sea. In the latter case the 
' privileges of asy/ia were conferred both on the city and 
its citizens: 


dovAov jpyev [’Ava]- 
[patwy] trav modu x[at]...... 
hee av Ka0ws kat 7d..... 


Penalties were to be inflicted on any Cretan subjects 


_ who violated these rights of the Anaphiotes, whether 


within or outside their territory : 
Ki Se ris te [adac]- 
[péloee "Avadaiwy tov 
esteciowa as Oppopevwv ... 
re [Ta]s woAews..... 
.... Umd0LKOS EOTW..... é 


Offenders were to be prosecuted before the Cretan 
supreme court, xowodikov, which had special authority 
in questions arising out of the law of nations. 
Further, in reference to such immunities, we have the Treatybetween 


epigraphic document relating to the alliance of Ceos {Steians. 


10On a marble found in Crete; Michel, 47; Corp. inscrip. Graec. 
2557- 

2 Michel, 48 ; Bull. de corr. hellén. vol. xi. (1887), pp. 81 59. 

8 Corp. inscrip. Att. i. 41. 

* Bull. de corr. hellén. vol. xvi. (1892), p. 144, Il. 12-15. 

5 bid. \l, 17-21. 
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with the Aetolians, which was entered into about the _ 
beginning of the second century B.c. It provided that 
no Aetolian should, either by land or by sea, carry off — 
Ceans into slavery, whether for an Amphictyonic 
grievance or for any other kind ; and in return assured 
to the Aetolians citizenship in Ceos.! | 


f 


Treaties Again, there is a very interesting series of texts? | 

between recording that the asylia of Teos was, as a result of — 

other States. diplomatic negotiations, specifically recognized and en-— 
forced in a large number. of conventions entered into 
between, or decrees promulgated by, Rome, the 
Athamanes of Thessaly, the Delphians, the Aetolians, 
and some twenty Cretan towns (for example, Cnossus, 
Polyrrhenia, Rhaucus, Cydonia, Oaxus, Lappa, Hiera- 
pytna, Priansos, Aptera, Allaria, Eleutherna, Apollonia, 
etc.). The Roman decree is probably of the year 
193 B.c., and those of the Athamanes, the Delphians, — 
and the Aetolians would seem to be of about the same 
date. As to the Cretan decrees, some belong to the 
same period, others were issued three or four decades 
later. 

Of these inscriptions, the one setting forth the 

resolution of the Aetolians? is particularly noteworthy, 
and may be mentioned as an illustration of the whole 
group. It states that the Teians having through their © 
ambassadors, Pythagoras and Clitus, expressed a desire © 
to renew the mutual ties of affection and amicable 


1 Michel, 27; Rangabé, 750c; Corp. inscrip. Graec. 2350, 2352. 
—The following passage, embodying the provision as stated above, — 
is taken from the text of Rangabé, ll. 5 seg.: . : 

kai py- 
(Seva a&)yev AitwrA@v tots Ketovs pr 
kata yav Kat Oddarrav, pare wor’ ’Ap- 
guxtvovikov pyre rot’ aAXo €yKAn- 
pa pybev.... 

2 Corp. inscrip. Graec. 3046 seq.; P. Le Bas and W. H. Waddington, — 
Voyage archéologique (Paris, 1870), tom. iii. pt. i. nos. 60-85 ; Michel, 
nos. 51-68; Egger, pp. 260 seq. 

3 Corp. inscrip. Graec. 3046; Barbeyrac, op. cit. no, 402; Le Bas, © 
op. cit. no. 85 ; Michel, 68; Egger, p. 280. | 
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‘relationships, and having induced the Aetolians to 
al the inviolability of their town and territory, 
‘the latter have accordingly decided to maintain such 
feelings of amity, and to confirm the previous decrees 
conceding various privileges to the people of Teos. 
‘In pursuance of the ambassadors’ representations, the 
Teian town and territory were to be held inviolable 
‘(doparea «ai dovdia—the usual formula) both by 
_Aetolian citizens and by all other inhabitants of Aetolia ; 
and the Teian subjects and other residents were to be 
free from all pillage and forcible measures of reprisal. 
Should any one amenable to Aetolian jurisdiction carry 
off any such protected inhabitants, or seize anything 
from their town or territory, then such persons or 
goods as were visibly in the possession of the captor 
(eudari) were to be restored ‘in integrum’ by the 
-strategus and the annual councillors (of ovvedpor),—who 
in this matter possessed ex officio competence ; but if 
they were concealed (agar4),1 and therefore not mani- 
festly and immediately recoverable, an action was to be 
brought against the accused before the Aetolian courts, 
_and the same procedure to be adopted as was provided 
in the law relating to the protection of the Dionysiac 
performers.” 


1Thus Boeckh (Corp. inscrip. Graec. 3046, vol. ii. p. 633) dis- 

_ tinguishes between the eudavij, “bona manifesta... quae actori erepta 

“esse sponte pateat, apud synedros magistratus sine iudicio repetere 

posse actorem,” and the ad¢avi, “ /atentia vero eo genere actionis 

 eaque via esse probanda et vindicanda, quae concessa sit artificibus 
- Dionysiacis.” 


_ #The following portion of the epigraph (Il. 8-17 as arranged in 
_ Michel, no. 68) presents the main provisions as given in the above 
aext ; 

ec , + > al A lal > A a , ‘ A 

vrapxewv de aditois mapa tov Aitwrdav ras te wodLos Kai Tas | 
, \ > UA . aie , ‘ \ ¢ . Aare 
 xdpas Tav dviepwow Kal dovdiav, kaBws Kal ot rperPevtai aiovr, 
Kat pnPéva Aitrwrov pide || Tov év AitwAiar KaroikedvTwv ayew Tods 
 Tyiovs nde rods év Téwr Katouxéovras pndapyd9ev | dppwpévors, dAAa 
5. ‘\ > / ea 2 7 > > al \ >. 3 > “ ‘\ “A b 
 Tav aodddeay Kai aovAiav eiev adtrois Ta ax’ Aitwrov Kal Tov ev 
 At|rwdiat Katorxedvrwv. Ei b€ tis xa ayne 7) adrods 7) Ta €x Tas 
_moddhios 7) X@pas, Ta pev Eu|hav_ avarpdccev tov o[tp aral yov] 
kai tods cvvédpovs del Tos évdpxous, Tov 5é adavéwy vmrodixous 
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In other cases we find treaties establishing a diffebenl 
kind of jurisdiction with regard to disputes relating to 
captures ; as, for example, a reference to a third city, 
exkANTOS wikig? acting as a court of arbitration ; or 
investigation by a common tribunal, KOUWOV Sikosrhpove 
consisting of an equal number of judges chosen from 
each of the States concerned, as in the alliance between 
Hierapytna and Priansos.? 

Exemptions from reprisals were frequently allowed id 
the case of proxenoi who had done good service, and 
dramatic performers, and other functionaries of a like 
nature. Thus by decrees of the Amphictyons in 
278 B.c. and in 130 B.c. this privilege of acvAia (a 
term often associated in the original texts with aréAea, 
which sometimes implies immunity from public burdens, 
and sometimes is used to strengthen the signin 
of aovdia) was conferred on actors resident in Athens. 
Neither in time of peace nor in time of war were they 
to be seized, unless they were public debtors, or unless 
there was a mutual agreement to the contrary.* An 
Aetolian decree of the beginning of the second century 
B.c. conceded the like inviolability to all those who 
proceeded to Pergamus, with a view to taking part in 
the solemn games instituted by king Eumenes in 
honour of Athena Nicephorus.® Both Aetolian citizens 
and aliens domiciled in Aetolia were to observe this 
decree ; and those who offended in contravention of it 
were to be prosecuted before the Aetolian shia 
eiuev TOUS axVvnKdTas, ywvouevas Tots Tyios Tas eydeKdortos || Kal ae 
Aowrds oixovopias, Kaas Kat tots AvovuovaKkois rexvitas 6 Vd 
tov AitwrAav KeAcdve. 

1Cf, vol. i. pp. 140, 203, 207; supra, pp. 22, 64, 71. 

2Cf. vol. i. p. 207 3 supra, p. 63. 

- 8See vol. i. p. 207 3 supra, pp. 63 seg. 

4Michel, 1009 ; Egger, pp. 287 seg. ; Corp. inscrip. Att. ii. 551. 

5 Michel, 291; Dittenberger, 215; P. Haussoullier, in Bul. 
corr. hell. v. (1881), 372-383, where a French translation of the 


elaborate document is given. 
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‘commissioners or councillors, by the injured party, or, 
failing him, by any other individual who cared to 
do s0.! 
_ A similar immunity was extended to contractors of 
‘public works and their employees. There was usually 
@ provision to this effect in international conventions, 
as in the case of an agreement relating to the execution 
of repairs in the Delian temple.? An_ interesting 
example is found in the contract between the town of 
Eretria in Euboea, and one Chaerephanes, a contractor, 
for the draining ofa marsh. It was agreed that during 
‘the carrying out of the work undertaken for the town, 
Chaerephanes and his workmen should be protected 
from reprisals both on land and sea, in time of war and 
in time of peace; and that if a third party claimed a 
tight of reprisal against the said town, he was entitled 
to exercise it against the workmen, but not before they 
had fulfilled their obligations imposed by the contract.’ 
_ Violations of these special privileges were punished 
‘by fine; and the offender was, moreover, obliged to 
liberate the sealpies seized and restore his goods. 


1 Bull. de corr. hellén., ibid., \l. 20-21 : 


Prere et 5¢ tis Ka ayn n poordéy  daroPid£avto 
0 Sueyyvdoy, brdduKov elev év roils 

civedp ots T@u dduxnOevt. Kai GAAw TOL GéAovTe ev Tais Ex 
moturtacos SiKkats. 


_ (The word wotioracrs is a dialectical form of rpooracia (authority, 
protection), implying the same right of action as the prostates had in 
connection with metoecs,—Cf. vol. i. pp. 162 seg.) 

— 2CE£. Corp. inscrip. Graec. ii. 2266. 


_ %Dareste, Haussoullier, and Reinach, Recueil des inscriptions 
tiene grecques (Paris, eee tdi 243% 
. Kivac 

adrau dovAiav Epyatopéven - Ta mpds THY ToAW Kal Kata y[AV Kal 
if Kara, 
} Oddaorav Kat Tohepov Kal eipyvn- 

| Kai avr iL Kat Tots pera Xarpepavous pyatopévors drafow. “Exe 
: de mavTas aovXtav Xatpepaver THY 

adr }iy TOUS cuvepyafopevous a del, wAnv et TUS ovAov Kata THS TéAEws 

exe" Tovrolt be pH eetvas aovAav tovs be 
7a] Xawpepavov mpilv dv Siuadtowvrac rpds THY TOA Tdvt[a..... 
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Proceedings could be instituted not only by the alien 
victim himself, but by any other individual on the” 
ground that the offence was of a public character. 


Reprisals in The practice of reprisals obtained in Italy as in 

= Greece. The manus iniectio (the ‘laying on of hands,’ 

an act by which a person took possession of a thing 

belonging to him without a judicial decision) and the 

pignoris capio (a form of distress)! of Roman private 

law no doubt had their counterparts in international” 

affairs. The vindiciae* (laying claim to a thing and 

taking possession of it) of the Twelve Tables appears 

to have been somewhat analogous to the cdAa of the 

Hellenic law of nations; and a penalty was similarly 

inflicted for illegal seizure.’ 

We find in Rome a permanent court of inquiry, 

namely, that of the recuperators,* for investigating, 

among other matters, alleged grievances arising out of 

seizures of property ; and we have already considered 

the functions of the fetials in making formal demands 

for restitution when injuries of this kind had been 

inflicted on Roman subjects.’ . 

Treatybetween In early times Rome, like the Greek States, entered 
Rome and 4 : : < 

Carthage. into treaties for the purpose of regulating the practice. 

Thus in the second treaty between Rome and Carthage” 

(306 B.c.), it was expressly laid down that forcible” 

measures of this kind were not to be adopted; that 

any act of violence committed in the territory of 

either party against subjects of the other should be con= 

sidered a public offence and dealt with accordingly, 

—a provision which thus prohibited retaliation of the 

same kind. “If a Roman take water or provisions” 

from any district within the jurisdiction of Carthage, 

he shall not injure, while so doing, any between whom 

and Carthage there is peace and friendship. Neither 


1 See supra, p. 200. 2 See supra, p. 320. P| 
8 Cf. Festus, s.v. Vindiciae : “Si vindiciam falsam tulit si velit... 
duplione damnum decidito.”’ & 


4 See supra, pp. 83 seg. 5 See supra, pp. 329 Seq. 
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‘shall a Carthaginian in like case. If any one shall do 
so, he shall not be punished by private vengeance, but 
‘such action shall be a public misdemeanour.”’! 

_ The practice of reprisals continued till the later 
‘periods of the Empire. Occasionally we find prohibi- 
tions in imperial constitutions. Thus Honorius and 
Theodosius wrote in 422 A.D. to the praetorian prefect 
disapproving of the seizure of an individual’ s goods for 
another’s debts, whether public or private.” Some fifty 
years later Zeno wrote to the same effect, and em- 
phasized that molesting others, under such circumstances, 
was not only contrary to the law, but antagonistic to all 
‘natural equity.* Finally, in 537 a.p. there is a novel 
of Justinian‘ which refers to the extreme abuse of 
‘seizures, made in violation of prohibitive laws, and 


1 Polyb. iii. 24: dv &k tevos xwpas is Kapynddvicn érdpyovow, 
vdwp 7 epddia AGBy 6 “Pwpaios, pera TovTwWY TOV epodiwv pr) ddiKetTo 
, “a > / \ /, > 5 / € 4 \ 
pndeva mpds ods eiphvn kat didria erti Kapyndovios. daoattws dé 
? c / , > , ‘ 3Q7 , 3N / 
pn® 6 Kapynddvios roreiro. i S€, py idia petaropeverOw édv dé 
Tis TOUTO Toyo, Sypdcrov yrver Ow 7d adixnpa. 

2 Cod. Just. xii. 60. 4: “ Nullam possessionem alterius pro alienis 
debitis publicis sive privatis praecipimus conveniri.” 

3 Cod. Just. xi. 57: “* Grave est et non solum legibus, verum etiam 
aequitati naturali contrarium, pro alienis debitis alios molestari. 
idcirco huiusmodi iniquitates contra omnes vicanos perpetrari modis 
omnibus prohibemus.” 


4 Just. Nov. lit. 1: “ Propterea sancimus nullam omnino pignora- 
tionem in nostra republica praevalere, neque in mercatis (hoc quod 
maxime ibi praesumptum invenimus) neque in agris neque in civita- 
tibus neque in vicis, neque in civibus neque in vicaneis neque 
in agricolis neque alio omnium quocumque modo vel tempore, sed 
praesumentem alium pro alio secundum pignorationis formam aurum 
aut aliquid aliud exigere, hoc reddere in quadruplum violentiam 
passo, et cadere etiam actione quam habuit adversus eum pro quo 
exactionem fecit. Non enim habet rationem alium quidem esse 
debitorem alium vero exigi, sed nec alteri molestum esse pro altero 
quodam tamquam invasionem aut iniuriam committente, et alium 
quasi vicaneum existentem caedi aut iniuriam sustinere et aliquid 
pati quod omnino non competit pro alio, et absque legitima occasione 
quamlibet perferre calumniam, et supplicia sustinere in corpore a 
praesidibus gentium: scientibus quia, si non hoc egerint, sed in 
provincia cui praesunt pignorationes praesumantur nihil erit tale 
quod eos a nostris eripiat manibus.” 
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even at public feasts and assemblies, animadverts on th 
unjustifiable proceeding of laying hold of a man anc 
carrying him off as compensation for another, simph 
because he happens to be a fellow-countryman, anc 
lays down that future offenders are liable to corpora 
punishment, as well as to the loss of their actions. 


| 
| 








CHAPTER XXVIII 
SOME QUESTIONS OF MARITIME LAW 


Tue maritime navigation of the races of antiquity was Laws and 
“no doubt governed by customs and written laws, of site” 
which, however, in the case of many of these peoples, maritine | 
such as the Assyrians, the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
and others, we know very little that is of a definite and 
documentary character. As to the Babylonian empire, 
there are certain tables containing provisions in regard 
to the contract of affreightment, and the navigation 
of the river Euphrates.1_ In the case of ancient Egypt? 
there are somewhat fuller records which show, com- 
paratively speaking, remarkable progress in the regula- 
tion of maritime practices. Herodotus refers to the 
great privileges granted to merchants by Naucratis, 
a city in the Nile delta, and says that if any one arrived 
at any other mouth of the Nile he was obliged to take 
an oath that he had come there against his will, and 
then sail in the same vessel to the Canopic mouth ; but 
if stress of weather prevented his doing so, he was 
compelled to unload his cargo and convey it in barges 
round the delta and land it at Naucratis.* Amasis 


1Cf. E. Revillout, Les obligations en droit égyptien (Paris, 1886), 
and the same author’s La créance et le droit commercial dans lantiquité 
(Paris, 1897). 

2 Cf. Revillout, op. cit. ; G. Maspéro, Histoire ancienne des peuples de 
P Orient (Paris, 1904), c. xii. 

8 Herodot. ii. 179 : "Hv 8 roradaidy povvy 7» Navxpatis eurdpiov, 

Kal dAXo ovdev Aiytmrrov, «i S€ tus és TGV TL GAAO GTOpaTwY TOU 
Neidov dmixoiro, ypav oudoat, pr) pev exdvta édAOciv’ dropdcavra 
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allowed Greeks coming to Egypt to dwell in the latter 
city ; and to those who did not wish to establish them-— 
selves there, but landed only for purposes of maritime ~ 
trade, he granted places where they might erect altars” 
and temples to their gods. As to India, we find” 
in the ancient code of Manou certain laws regulating | 
maritime commerce. And in the case of the Hebrews, 
there were provisions in the Mishua, a supplement and 
elaboration of the Mosaic law, as codified by Rabbi- 
Jehudah, a century after the Roman conquest.? | 

Similarly in Greece and Rome there was a consider- > 
able body of regulations relating to maritime practices, 
both in war and in peace. The Greeks, unlike the™ 
Romans, ever manifested a great affection for the sea, ~ 
and a desire for distant voyages and exploits. Typical” 
of this national love is the sentiment expressed in an 
epitaph on a grave of some Greek exiles in Persia. 
‘We who once left the deep roaring waves of the 
Aegean lie here in the heart of Ecbatana’s plain..., 
farewell, thou beloved sea!’—xaipe, Oaracca oiry. 
And Prometheus in that supremely beautiful Aeschylean’ 
phrase speaks of ‘the multitudinous laughter of the 
ocean waves, 












1... TOVTIWY TE KUPATWV 


avnpiOpov yéAacpa... . 8 







Maritime navigation and commerce were at an early 
epoch in a high state of development amongst the 
Greeks. On the other hand, the Romans never felt so 
favourably disposed towards maritime ventures and 
commercial transactions in general, and looked with 
Sg, 7H vyt atry wAev és 75 KavwBixdv* 7) ei py ye ota Te ein mpos 
dvépous dvriovs mAéev, Ta hoptia eee wepidyew ev Bapire mepi T 
AéXra péxpt od drixouto és Navxpativ.—Cf. Diod. Sic. i. 67. | 

' Herod. ii. 178: BideAAnv 8 yevdpevos 6 "“Apacrs, dAAa TE és 
‘EAAjvov pereetépous dedeEato, kal 8%) Kal Toiow dariKvevpevowre €F 
Aiyurtov éoxe Navxparw rod évorxjoa, 


2Cf, R. Dareste, in Journal des Savanis (Paris, July, 1884). 
3 Aeschy]. Prom. Vinct. 89-90. 
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contempt on retail trading.’ Dionysius relates that 
Numa appointed slaves and foreigners to exercise those 
trades that were sedentary and mechanical, regarding 
them as corrupters and destroyers of body and mind ; 
and for a long time such occupations were deemed 
as by the Romans, and exercised by none of 
them.’ Sallust places artisans on a level with slaves.® 
Apart from the military profession, agricultural pursuits 
were alone held in honour; as Pliny remarks, they 
‘alone deserved the attention of the community, and the 
‘solicitude of legislators. Such strict views, however, had 
necessarily to be modified owing to the exigencies of 
‘daily life; and so we find, even in the earliest times, 
‘corporations of workmen and tradesmen in Rome.? 
Later, under the Empire, with the extension of 
dominion and absorption of other lands and peoples, 
commerce increased, and was especially fostered by the 
growing luxury and desire for wealth.® But at all times 
the Romans regarded the sea with horror. Terence Roman horror 
makes a character say that one who has not been to ™ °** 
sea cannot realize the dangers one has escaped— 


Soe Seer rm pee a 


©O fortunate ! nescis quid mali 
praeterieris, qui nunquam es ingressus mare.’ 7 


Even at the end of the Republic they were loth to 
trust themselves to the open sea. The ocean was 


1Cf. Cic. De of: i. 42: “mercatura autem, si tenuis est, sordida 
putanda est...” ; and De deg. agrar. 3 5. 

* Dion. Hal. ii. 28: exduppiovs pev kat Bavatcovs kal mpora- 
yoyors em updo air Xpov TEXVAS, os apavifovoas Kal Avpacvopévas 
Td Te Thpata Kal TAS poxds TOV peraxerprCopevor, SovAous kai 
gévous dr ESwrKe peBodedev’ Kat Sremerver € ews ToAdod Tavy Xpovou 50 
air dvs ovTa. *Pwpaious TO. TOLAUT’ epya. kat vr’ ovdevos TOV avbu- 
yevov erirndevoueva,—Cf, Liv. xxi. 63; Cic. Verrin. v. 8 ; Dig. 1.5. 3. 

3 Catil. 50. 

4 Hist. nat. xviii. 3.—Cf. Cato, De re rustica, prooem. 

5Cf. Plut. Numa, 28; Plin. Hist. mat. xxxiv. 1 ; Liv. ii. 27. 

SCF. Plin. Hist. nat. vi. 26 (25); Val. Flacc. Argonaut. i. 246 seg.; 
Seneca, Epist. 87. 
7 Hecyra, iii. 4, 4-5. 
Il, 2A 
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generally regarded by them, not so much as a means 
of communication, and a connecting link between the 
different and most distant countries of the globe, but 
rather as an insurmountable barrier ; and so, to navigate 
it was usually thought to be an offence against the gods. 

As in the case of all ancient maritime communities, 
piracy was prevalent amongst most of the Hellenic 
peoples, especially so in their earlier history. In the 
Homeric age the practice was looked upon as a credit- 
able, indeed glorious, means of enrichment.? Thucydides 
relates that in ancient times amongst Hellenes and 
barbarians alike, dwellers along the coast, and notably 
the islanders (who were mostly of Carian or Phoenician 
origin®), when they began to find their way to oné 
another by sea, had recourse to piracy,—érparovro mpos 
Ayoreiay.* At their head were powerful chiefs, who 
adopted this method of increasing their wealth and 
providing for their poorer followers. They usually 
directed their attacks against unwalled or straggling 
towns and villages and plundered them ; for, he says. 
such an occupation was then held to be honourable, 
and not at all disgraceful, —ouK exovTos TW alr yvvny TOUTOU 
TOU epyou, pépovros O€ TL Kat dogs pwaddov. He mention S 
that in his time there were parts of Hellas where the 
old practices still continued, as, for example, among 
the Ozolian Locrians, Aetolians, Acarnanians, and the 
adjacent regions of the continent; and these peoples 
gloried in their piratical exploits.® Hence, as a pro- 
tection against these marauders, towns were at first 


1Cf. Lucret. v. 1002-1004 : 
“‘ Nec poterat quemquam placidi pellacia Ponti 

Subdola pellicere in fraudem ridentibus undis : 
Improba navigii ratio tum caeca iacebat.” : 
Cf. also Hor. Carm. i. 3 ; Virg. Buco/. iv. 31 ; and numerous other 
passages in the Roman poets. : 
2 Cf. Iliad, i. 367 ; vi. 583 ix. 588; xxii. 643 Odyss. xv. 385, 426; 
XVil. 425 3 etc. 4 
3'Thuc. i. 8. *Thuc. 1.5. 5 Tbid. 

6 Tbid.—Cf. Plut. Pomp. 24. 
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built back from the sea, and fortified.! In the time of 
Solon, the Phocians, owing to the sterility of their land, 
resorted to depredations on the high seas.2 It would 
appear that according to the laws of this legislator, 
associations of freebooters were allowed to be formed 
for the pes of going on predatory expeditions, as 
well as for carrying on commercial transactions,—“ qui 
ad praedam negotiationemve proficiscuntur.” ® 

Bands of pirates were sometimes engaged as mer- Pirates as 
cenaries. Thus, as Herodotus reports, Psammitichus, ™*°"""* 
reinforced by some Carian and Ionian pirates who had 
landed in Egypt through stress of weather, overcame 
the rival kings, and made himself master of all Egypt.‘ 
Euripidas, an Aetolian, employed pirates as mercenaries 
(218 B.c.),—muera Tav mepatay Kal pmoOoddper... .° 
Polyxenidas, the commander of the fleet of Antiochus, 
entered into an alliance with Nicander, a pirate chief, 
‘archipirata,’ who contributed five decked ships, 190 B.c.® 
Demetrius, in the war against Rhodes, had pirates in 
his service.’ 

In early Italy, likewise, piracy and brigandage pre- Piracy in Italy. 
vailed largely. Through these practices, the Etruscans 
for a time acquired maritime ascendancy, just as Crete, 
Rhodes, Greece, and Carthage had done in their turn. 
The Etruscans did not, however, confine themselves 
exclusively to such nefarious proceedings. They 
enjoyed a favourable position for trading operations, 
commanding the most important ports and routes, and 
they controlled the chief articles of Italian export, 
namely iron, copper, silver, amber. Under the pro- 
tection of their privateering, which (as Mommsen Privateering. 


1Thuc. i. 7. 
2 Justin. xliii. 3: “ Plerumque etiam latrocinio maris, quod illis 
_temporibus gloriae habebatur, vitam tolerabant.” 
8 Gaius, 4d XII. Tab. in Dig. x\vii. 22 (de collegiis et corporibus), 4: 
...% emt Aciay oixdpevor 7) eis Eurropiav. 
4 Herodot. ii. 152. 5 Polyb. iv. 68. 6 Liv. xxxvii. 11. 


7 Diod. xx. 97: ... éwepavyn rapaddgws teiparais tiw amrectad- 
| pévors bd Anpntpiov. 
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observes) constituted a kind of rude navigation act 
*‘ sleichsam einer rohen Navigationsakte,” 1—their com= 
merce could not but flourish. With the loss of their 
maritime sovereignty, their commercial prosperity 
rapidly declined. The north of the Tyrrhenian sea” 
was, even to 2 late epoch, infested with Ligurian” 
pirates.” In 394 B.c. a longa navis (said usually of a 
man-of-war), laden with valuable cargo, whilst pro- 
ceeding to Delphi was captured by Liparaean pirates.® 
In the second Samnite war, depredations were frequently 
committed by the Samnites on the coast of Latium.* 
In 338 8.c. Antium, a naval power, which had for some 
time harassed what little trade the Romans then had, 
was conquered.° | 

From time to time, however, provision was made 
for checking brigandage and all pillaging excursions. 
Thucydides states that, according to tradition, the first 
ruler who possessed a navy was Minos, king of Crete. 
Having conquered the Cyclades (the group of islands 
surrounding Delos in the Aegean sea) and acquired the 
sovereignty over the Hellenic sea, he did all he could 
to clear the sea of pirates.6 At a very early time 
Corinth possessed a fleet, and was able to protect her 
commerce, and put down piracy,—ras vais kryoapmevot” 
TO AyoTuKov KaOypouv....? The Athenians had com- 
menced also at an early epoch to adopt various measures 
for policing the seas. The Dolopes (a people of Thes- 
saly), who lived by piracy, AyCouevor de tHv Oadaccay, 
had plundered strangers who entered their ports, and 
robbed and imprisoned some Thessalian merchants 


1 Rom. Gesch. vol. i. p. 140. 

2 Strabo, iv. 1. 6; Diod. iv. 60; v. 39. 7 

8 Strabo, v. 3. 5.—Cf. Liv. v. 28. ‘Strabo, v.3.  ° Liv. viii. 144 

°'Thuc. é 4: Mivas yap maXairatos év dKon lopev vavTiKoy 
EKTHTATO, Kal THs vov “EAAnvixys Gardoons € émi wheiorov € EKPATYTE, 
Kal tov KuxAddwv vicwv péé TE kat oiKurT ns TPOTOS TOV theiorov | 
eyevero, Kdpas é£eAdoas kal tovs éavrod raidas iyepovas eyKaTa- | 
oTHTAS. 


7 Thue, i. 13. 8 Plut. Cimon, 8. 
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_ whose ships were anchored at Ctesium. The merchants 
having escaped from prison laid a complaint against 
the people of Scyros before the Amphictyonic Council. 
_ A fine was imposed, but they refused to pay it, saying 
that only those who shared the’ plunder were liable. 
_ Accordingly Cimon made himself master of Scyros, and 
expelled the Dolopes.! Convoys, as a means of defence, 
“were not uncommon. The Rhodians achieved great 
success in their determined policy to rid the seas of 
piratical adventurers, and thus considerably increased 
their maritime power.” International conventions were 
frequently established containing express stipulations 
against piracy and other forcible seizures of men and 
property. Thus, there was the treaty between Oeantheia 
and Chalaeum, and that between Ceos and the Aetolians, 
which have already been considered ;* and in the Teian 
inscriptions, we find the text of a legislative act, ending 
with imprecations against disobedient citizens, com- 
pounders of poisons, against magistrates neglecting 
their duty, or guilty of treasonable practices, and also 
against pirates and brigands.‘ 

For a long time Rome was obliged to submit Roman efforts 
patiently to the piratical exploits of foreign peoples. fiRcy°"" 
Such reluctant toleration had, no doubt, been closely 
connected with her deep-rooted aversion from maritime 
war, and her lack of an efficient marine. But when 
the rulers of Scodra (in Dalmatia) had united with 
the Illyrian tribes for the purpose of conducting joint 
expeditions on a large scale, the Roman government 
found this condition of things intolerable, and, in 
spite of itself, was compelled to abandon its passive 


1Plut. Cimon, 8. 


2Cf. E. Cauchy, Droit maritime international (Paris, 1862), vol. 1. 
p. 152: “... Les nations les plus renommées pour la justice de leurs 
lois nautiques furent celles qui s’employérent avec le plus de zéle 
4 extirper cette plaie de la navigation maritime. Les Rhodiens, 


notamment, méritérent cet éloge dans |’antiquité.” 


3 See supra, pp. 70-71. 
+ Hicks, 23; Michel, 1318; Corp. inscrip. Graec. 3044. 
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attitude in these matters. Two ambassadors were 
first despatched to Scodra, to demand that Teuta, ~ 
the queen of Illyricum, should put a stop to these | 
practices ; whereupon she replied that piracy was a 
legitimate occupation according to the common law of 
the Illyrians, and that her government could not 
interfere with freebooting.t One of the envoys, 
Lucius Coruncanius, retorted that in that case the 
Romans would make it their business to introduce 
better law among the Illyrians.2 On their way home 
both ambassadors were murdered by the orders of 
the queen, who, as Polybius says, thus set at naught 
the law of nations, oAvywpicaca TOV Tap’ avOpwrors & wplr— 
pevov dixatwv.® The surrender of the assassins having 
been subsequently refused, Rome decided on war,” 
made an expedition against Scodra, 228 B.c., destroyed 
the piratical strongholds, compelled the country to accept 
her terms, and thus asserted her maritime supremacy 
in the Adriatic.+ ; 

Apart from her own repressive efforts, Rome some- 
times entered into conventions for the suppression o 
sea-robbery, as well as for the restriction of reprisals, 
as, for example, in the treaty with Carthage which has” 
already been referred to.° 

Further measures were taken at a later epoch, when 
bands of pirates had associated together in Cilicia,® and 
the neighbouring islands, and harassed the Italian coasts. 
The efforts of Caesar and Pompey were for a time 
successful. Under the Empire, more vigorous steps 
were mre: and maritime brigandage was largely ~ 


1Polyb. i. 8: Koy pev, Eby, teipac Bat ppovri tery, iva pny 
adtcnpa. Pee “Pwpaious eé "TAAvpiaov: Sig. YE pry, ov vOpupoy 


eivar Tois BactAcvou KwAvewv ’LAAvpLods THs KaTa Oadarrav ihe ala 
2 [bid.: reipacdpeOa. 88, Oeod BovAropévor, éherGs Kal Taxéws avary- 
Kdoat o¢, TA BaotAtka vouipa SupPdcarbar rpds ’lAAvpiors. 
3 [bid. 4 
*Cf. G. Zippel, Die rimische Herrschaft in Illyrien (Leipzig, 1887), 
pp. 46 seg. ; 
5 Supra, p. 76. 6 Cf. Plut. Sertor. 7. 
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put down by a strong administrative organization, and 
effective policing arrangements. 

Both in Greece and in Rome pirates, no matter how Recapture 
large their bands, and how organized they were, were *™ ?™* 
not regarded as ‘regular enemies,’ iusti hostes, but as 
enemies of mankind generally ; so that the usual for- 
malities relating to the commencement of war, and the 
mitigations conceded in the case of other belligerents, 
were held not to be applicable to them. Thus the 
Digest specifically lays down that only those are con- 
sidered Aostes, against whom the Roman people have 
publicly decreed and declared war, or who have them- 
selves proclaimed it against Rome in a similar manner ; 
and that all others against whom the Romans directed 
their arms fall in the category of brigands and 
plunderers,—“ hostes sunt, quibus bellum publice 
populus Romanus decrevit vel ipsi populo Romano: 
ceteri latrunculi vel praedones appellantur.”! As to 
Greece, it would appear from a passage in Demosthenes 
that in regard to the question of recapture from pirates, 
rules very much similar to those applied in modern 
times were in force. Thus Philip claimed the island 
of Halonnesus on the ground that he had captured it 
from pirates, who had, indeed, taken possession of it 
when it belonged to Athens. Whereupon Demosthenes 
challenged the pretension of the Macedonian king, and 
urged that it rested on fallacious grounds ; for pirates 
seizing places wrongfully, and fortifying themselves 
therein, conduct their expeditions to harass other 
people, and one who has vanquished and chastised them 
cannot urge with reason that what they robbed the 
owners of becomes his property. 


1 Dig, xlix. 15. 24. 


2Demosth. De Halonneso, 2: tovrov dé tov Adyov, ws ovK ErTe 
- Sixasos, ob xaXrerdv éoriv adtod ddehéecOar. amravtes yap ot Anoral 
Tovs GAAoTpiovs Toros KaTtadapBavovres Kal TovToUs €xupods ToLov- 
pevor evrevev tots GAXovs Kaxds Tovoto.v. 6 &) Tos Anoras 
Timwmpynodpevos Kal Kparyoas ovk av Sirov cixdta AEyou, et pain, a 
éxeivor ddikws Kal dAAdtpua eZyov, TAO EavTod yiyver Oar, 
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Apart from questions relating to piracy, and the con- 
ventional regulation of reprisals, there were certain other 
elements of maritime law recognized in Greece. 

When piratical depredations became less rampant, 
and commercial intercourse proceeded more regularly 
and peacefully, merchants received a greater welcome 
when they landed on the coasts of foreign countries ; 
and it was generally recognized that shipwrecked | 
mariners and traders should, above all, be treated with 
humanity and consideration. The usual principles of 
hospitality and mercy to helpless travellers were ex-_ 
tended in such cases. Hence, they were allowed to 
gather together their possessions and depart unmolested. | 
Carthage was, in this respect, frequently accused, especi-- 
ally by Roman writers, of being inhospitable and cruel, 
and of preventing the subjects of rival powers from | § 
landing on her shores. Thus Strabo defending the 
Egyptians against the reports of their £evyAacia, adop- 
tion of hostile measures towards aliens, points out that 
the Carthaginians sank pitilessly every foreign vessel” 
they found navigating within their latitudes." But this ; 
statement is, in all probability, greatly exaggerated ; for 
the Carthaginian commerce could never have prospered 
as it did if proceedings of this kind had been customarily 
adopted. 4 

Property in the sea was considered possible, not 
merely in the territorial waters, but in regions extending” 
far beyond these limits. The maritime ascendancy of 
this or that conquering nation was not regarded from a~ 
merely comparative point of view as to the predominance 
of interests, but was asserted and exercised rather in ~ 
the sense of absolute proprietorship. Herodotus refers” 
to Minos the Cnossian as having obtained the empire 
of the sea, os Padaccoxparéev érevonOn...,”° and says. 
that Polycrates entertained similar designs. In the7 
provisions of alliances are sometimes found such ex= 
pressions as aoxeu TIS Oaracons, to rule the Sea, 
















1 Strabo, xvii. 19. 2 Herodot, iii. 122 —Cf. Thue. i. 4. 
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kuptevetv..., to be lord or master, xipov yiverOar rijs 
Qaracons, to become lord of the sea, vavxpareiv, to have 
command of the sea; but such terms have different 
shades of meaning according to the circumstances of 
_ time and place, and are seldom used in the literal sense 
_ of complete ownership ; for the most part they designate 
temporary supremacy, or predominating influence. It 
may be here mentioned that Castor, surnamed ®aAropauatos 
(friend to the Romans), believed to have lived about 
the time of Cicero, is said (on the authority of Suidas) 
to have written, amongst other works, ’Avaypaqy trav 
Paraccoxpatyravtwy, that is, a record of the countries 
that exercised mastery over the sea. Similarly, Euse- 
bius in his Chronicon (Xpovca avrodaris isropias), 
written about the beginning of the fourth century a.p., 
gives an account of the States that maintained supreme 
dominion over the sea, and the period in each case. 
Most of the leading: maritime States of antiquity 
claimed such sovereignty at one time or another. The 
policy of Athens was, in this respect, often avowed 
openly ; and to attain this supremacy, she was ready to 
wage war against Sparta or Philip, as the case might be. 
Themistocles urged upon the Athenians to make the 
sea their domain.’ In his speeches to his countrymen, 
Pericles strongly emphasized the importance of possess- 
ing the empire of the sea,—@addoons xparos.? But the 
Athenians refrained from exercising tyrannical power 
over the seas. They welcomed all commercial relation- Athens and 
ships. Athens was a universal market; the fruits of prayer 
the whole earth, declared Pericles, found their way to 
the city. She carried on regular intercourse with most 
of the known countries of the civilized world; for 
example, with Sicily, Italy, Marseilles, the regions of 
the Pontus and Bosphorus, Thrace, Asia Minor, Rhodes, 
Egypt. Indeed, the Athenians were in favour of the 


1T hue. i. 93: THs yap 5) Oadrdoons mpatos éerdApnoev elreiv ws 
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freedom of the sea. Thus Pericles passed a decree 
inviting all the Greeks resident in Europe or in Asia to — 
send representatives to an assembly at Athens, to discuss — 
not only such questions as the restoration of temples 
and the due performance of sacrifices, but also that of — 
unmolested maritime navigation,—«at ras Oadarrys, Saws 
TAEWOL TAVTES AOEWS Kal THY elpnynv aywou,} This resolu- 
tion was made in view of the jealousy of the Lacedae-— 
monians. And conformably to this policy of preventing — 
the Spartan preponderance at sea, and ensuring peaceful © 
commercial enterprise, it was stipulated in the peace 
between Athens and Lacedaemon, 423 B.c., that the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies were not to sail along 
their coasts in ships of war, and that the burden of their 
other rowing-vessels should not exceed five hundred 
talents (that is, somewhat over twelve tons).? 

By way of protecting her country, Athens prohibited 
the exportation of those materials and provisions which 
she did not produce beyond her own needs. Thus in 
the time of Solon, when her industrial enterprise was 
in its infancy, oil alone was allowed to be exported.? — 
Customs duties were imposed on such foreign produc- — 
tions as were not absolutely essential for her well- — 
being. : 
Disputes arising out of maritime contracts were — 
submitted to specially appointed judges, vavrodica,* who — 
constituted tribunals corresponding to some extent to ~ 
the modern commercial courts, or courts of admiralty. 
This institution, however, appears to have been only © 
of a temporary character, and was, in all probability, — 
practically confined to the age of Pericles ;—it was, 
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4Cf. A. Baumstarck, De curatoribus emporii et nautodicis apud Athenienses 
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perhaps, abolished at the beginning of the fourth 
century B.c., and the jurisdiction of the court trans- 
ferred to the Thesmothetae (oi Ocecuoéra), the junior 
“magistrates (of “Apxovtes), who heard causes assigned 
to no particular court. Demosthenes describes the 
nautodicae as those magistrates sitting in judgment upon 
commercial contracts, Tovs Tept Tov cuuBoralwy Tov 
eumopxav duaCovtas....1 They were appointed by lot 
annually. They held their sessions during the winter,’ 
when maritime navigation was largely in abeyance. 
The verdict pronounced by the judges seems to have 
been final. It was possible to stipulate in conventions 
that the cases of litigants should be decided in accord- 
ance with their national laws ; and, it may be, foreigners 
were also permitted to appear in person.’ It is interest- 
ing to note that Xenophon‘ proposed to award a prize 
‘to the court of the emporium for the most expeditious 
and most equitable decisions relating to mercantile 
transactions ; and soon after, in the time of Philip of 
Macedon, the evil arising out of delays and _post- 
ponements was actually obviated by the introduction 
of a regulation providing for the delivery of judg- 
ment in certain classes of suits within a month. from 
their commencement (éupunvor dica). In these were 
included actions relating to commercial disputes, to the 
affairs of partners, and companies (épavor), and to the 
_ mines.” 

In the later Greek history Rhodes became the chief 
naval power of the Aegean sea. There a maritime 
code was compiled—the laws of the Rhodians—which 
came to regulate Greek commercial relationships in 
general, and ultimately supplied many of the maritime 
_ provisions of the Roman emperors. 


1Demosth. ¢. Lacrit. 41. 

— 2Cf. Demosth. c. Apatur. 7: ai St Anges tov SixGv rots €uropors 
 €upnvot cic ad tov Bondpopr@vos péexpe trod Movvvyivos, iva 
 Tapaxpnpa tov dixaiwy tvxXdvTes ardywvTat, 

 8Cf£. Baumstarck, of. cit. pp. 11 seg., 36 seg. 4 De vectig. 3. 

5 Cf. Pollux, viii. 63, ror. 
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Polybius referring to the war between Rhodes and 
Byzantium, 220 B.c., mentions an interesting question 
concerning open markets, and the prohibition of the 
levying of tolls by States in their adjacent seas. He 
points out the favourable and commanding position 
of Byzantium, the richness of the districts round the 
Pontus, their exports of cattle and slaves, honey, wax, 
and salt-fish, and also imports, like olive oil and wines, 
besides the interchange of corn. Now if the Byzantines, 
he observes, had adopted a hostile attitude, and made 
common cause formerly with the Gauls, or at this time 
with the Thracians, the Greeks would have thereby 
been prevented from trading in these commodities ; 
and if the surrounding barbarians secured control over 
the strait, it would be incumbent on the Byzantines to 
obtain the united assistance of the Greeks. This view 
of Polybius was actually followed ; for, on account of 
the inroads of the Thracians and the Gauls, Byzantium: 
appealed to the Greek States for aid, but was dis— 
regarded by most of them. Hence, the Byzantines, 
under pressure of necessity, attempted to levy dues” 
on Greek vessels sailing in the Pontus.1 This conduct 
was regarded as objectionable and illegitimate by the 
aggrieved traders, who made an appeal to the Rhodians” 
as the acknowledged masters of the sea,—dia To doxeiy 
TOUTOUS TpoerTavat Tov kata Oaratrav.2 Rhodes there “ 
upon declared war, and by her victory compelled Byzan- 
tium to discontinue the exaction of these maritime dues. 

A few questions in reference to war at sea remain to” 
be mentioned. 4 

Upon declaration of war, and not infrequently even 
before making any public proclamation, an embargo was” 
laid upon all enemy vessels which happened to be in 
the harbours of the other belligerent. : 

After the commencement of hostilities all peace 
intercourse between the subjects of the combatants) 
ceased. Thus, the Megarians, having revolted from 
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Athens, were placed in the position of a hostile 
people; and consequently by a decree of Pericles, 
they were excluded from all harbours within the 
Athenian dominions as well as from the Athenian 
market,—yartiora de Améevwy Te eipyer Oat Tov ev TH 
AOnvaiwy apxn Kai ris ’Artiucis ayopas.? 
__ Enemy merchant-vessels and their cargoes were liable mnemy 
_ to capture and confiscation ; and the same rule applied ™ercpa°* 
_to all supplies, coming from any source whatever, that captured. 
were destined for the adversary. Thus in 413 B.c., 
during the conflict between Athens and Syracuse, a 
squadron of the latter sailed to Italy, in consequence 
of a report that ships laden with supplies were on 
their way to the Athenians. Most of these vessels 
were eventually intercepted and destroyed; and the 
'Syracusans likewise destroyed a quantity of ship-timber 
which was lying ready for the enemy in the territory 
of Caulonia, an Achaean town on the east coast of 
-Bruttium.? 
In most Greek States there was something of the Rudiments of 
nature of a prize court, to which appeals could be made * ?™” °"™ 
by those who held they had been, contrary to the law 
of nations, deprived of their property. In Athens the 
assembly of the people frequently took cognizance of 
‘such claims. Thus two trierarchs were accused of 
“appropriating the proceeds of a cargo from Naucratis, 
on the ground that, if confiscable, it ought to have 
gone to the State. An assembly was therefore held, 
and the people voted for a hearing of the question.’ It 
_is, however, impossible to say to what extent the claims 


_ 1?Thue. i. 67.—Diod. xii. 39: dvros 5 Yndioparos rapa Trois 
*A@nvaiors Meyapéas <ipyerOar tis te ayopas kal Tov Awpévwv.... 
_—Cf. Aristoph. Acharn. 533-4. 

+27 hue. vii. 25: at d& evdexa vines mpds tHv “IraXdiav érAevoay, 
 wvvOavopevat mroia tois ’APnvaiors yésovta xpynpdtwv tpoomdeiv. 
kal Tov Te TAoiwy éritvXOVTaL Ta TOAAA SuepOeipav, Kai EvAa 
vaurnynowa év ty KavAwvidridc xaréxavoav, & tois ’A@nvaiors 
 €roipa. Hv. 

~ 8Demosth. ¢. Timocrat. 12: mwpoBovr\Acup? eypadn. peta Tadra 
-yevopevns exxAnoias tpovyecpotovycev 6 Sipos. 
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of foreigners, whose goods had been taken as prize, 
were entertained. ‘ 

The rights of neutrals at sea were not always respected. © 
The policy of belligerents with regard to non-combatant 
States was in general shaped in accordance with con-— 
siderations of State utility. In actual warfare, there” 
was no hesitation to adopt such practices against third — 
States as were thought to be advantageous to the one — 
side, and disastrous to the other ; and such third States, } 
if weaker than their aggressor, were often obliged to 
submit to extreme measures, and rarely had any sub- ; 
sequent remedy. At the commencement of the Pelo-— 
ponnesian war, states Thucydides, the Lacedaemonians — 
captured not only the trading-vessels of their enemy, — : 
the Athenians, and also of their allies, but even those of | 
neutral States ; and all who were taken on board were © 
treated as enemies, and indiscriminately slaughtered.1 
It is to be remarked, however, that the injured States” 
did not by any means acquiesce in such treatment, in 
the sense of admitting a right on the part of the 
belligerent to act with excessive rigour. It was every- 
where recognized that countries not being in any way 
engaged in the war, and not surreptitiously assisting a_ 
combatant, should not be subjected to any acts of unpro-— 
voked hostility either on land or on sea. But in practice 
the rights of others were not rarely subordinated to the” 
exigencies of war. In 427 B.c. Alcidas, rejecting the 
proposals made to him for surprising the Athenians at” 
Mitylene, and for raising a revolt in Ionia, decided to” 
return to Peloponnesus. He sailed from Embatum 
along the coast and touched at Myonnesus in the 
territory of Teos, where he put to death most of thel 
prisoners he had taken on his voyage. Having put 
into harbour at Ephesus, a deputation from the 
Samians of Anaea arrived there, and complained of his 
ill manner of liberating Greece; they assured him that 
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to put to the sword men who were not his enemies 
and were not lifting a hand against him, but were 
allies of Athens from necessity, would certainly convert 
neutrals into open adversaries. Alcidas was induced 
_ by these representations to liberate the remaining 
_ captives. 
The practice of blockade is as old as maritime warfare. Blockade. 
It was always recognized by neutral countries, though its 
conditions and effects were from time to time disputed. 
_ The blockading forces invariably asserted their right to 
prevent third parties from proceeding to the blockaded 
places, and adopted extreme measures against such as 
attempted to effect an access thereto. During the 
investment of Athens (295 B.c.) by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, king of Macedonia, the latter captured a 
merchant-vessel with a cargo of corn which had 
attempted to gain an entrance into the harbours of the 
city, and put to death both the owner and the pilot ; 
and, says Plutarch, this proceeding terrified other mer- 
chants so much that they avoided Athens, where a 
terrible famine soon broke out.? Similarly, when some 
Romans carried provisions to the Libyans, who were 
at war with the Carthaginians (239 B.c.), they were 
' taken prisoners, though afterwards were surrendered to 
_ Rome when a demand by diplomatic means was formally 
made. But this was perhaps not really a case of 
infringing the law of blockade in the strict sense. 


— 1Thue. iii. 32: Kal és riv"Edecov xaoppurapévov avrod Lapiwv 
trav e& “Avatwy ddixdpevor mperBes eAXeyov ov Kahds tHv “EAAdSa 
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\ ‘ ry “A , 7 Jd - = \ > / 
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“~ A > 
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Ancient blockade, however, was fundamentally differ- 
ent from the modern. It was conducted not with the 
essential object of isolating the enemy territory, but 
in connection with the siege; and by reducing the 
particular place or town to extremities, it served as a 
preliminary to the concerted onslaught. ‘ 
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Latin colonies, i. 242 seg.; ii. 
me, 325. 
| eo for colonization, ii. 
11rd, 


4 relationship to their mother- 
a country, ii. 114 seg. 

A rights and obligations, ii. 
| as & 

 Comites, i. 328. 

 Comites legatorum, i. 334. 
Comitia centuriata, to confirm pro- 
| posed war, ii. 338. 

Comitas gentium, i, 117, 229. 


Be irnercial actions, settlement of, 
: i. 139 (see Treaties).. 


cases in Greece, i. 
| Treaties): 
contracts, ii. 75 (see Treaties). 
_ courts, and maritime contracts, 
= il. 378. 
treaties, ii. 71 (see Treaties). 
- Commercium, i. 114, 234, 240; ii. 
45, 46 (see Lus commercii). 
and “egis actiones, i. 239. 
~ompromise clauses in treaties (see 
Arbitration). 
: Condictio, i li, 85, 200. 

Confarreatio, i 1. 241. 
( onfederations and alliances, ii. 1 

seq. (see Treaties). 

amongst eastern peoples, etc., 
; eee 
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201 (see 
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Confederations and alliances, 
in Greece. 

Achaean league, ii. 26 seg. 

Aetolian league, ii. 28. 

amphictyonies, ii. 3 seg. 

Athenian league (first), ii. 13 
seq. 

Athenian league (second), ii. 
19 seq. 

Delphic amphictyony, ii. 5 
5€q. 

early confederations, ii. 2. 

non-religious confederations, 
li, 11 seg. 

offence against an ally, ground 
for war, ii. 185. 

Peloponnesian _ confederacy, 
ll. 24 5€9. 

repudiation of alliance, ground 
for war, ii. 183 seg. 

rights and duties of confede- 
rates, ll. 28 seg., 82. 

in Rome, il. 33 s¢9. 

kinds of foedera, ii. 47 5€9. 

position of populi foederatt, ii. 
51 seg. 

rights and duties of Roman 
confederates, ii. 36 seg. 

Roman foreign relationships, 
ii. 46. 

Roman hegemony and sove- 
reignty, li. 43. 

Conflicts of laws, i. 284, 285 (see 
Peregrin law). 

Connubium, i. 114, 233, 240, 241, 
286; ii. 45, 46 (see lus con- 
nubii). 

Consertio manuum, li. 320. 


Consular system, elements of, in 
Greece, i. 147 5¢9. (see Proxe- 
nia, and Proxenoi). 


Contraband, ii. 313. 
Contubernium, 1. 254. 
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Conventions, as to conflicts of laws, 
i. 140 (see Treaties and Pere- 
grin law). 

to secure rights of foreigners, 
i. 139 (see Treaties and Pere- 


grin law). 

Cooptatio, in the college of fetials, 
il. 322. 

Cosmopolitanism and peace, ii. 
172. 


Curatela, i. 236, 287. 


Damnatio ad bestias, i. 358. 

Dediticia libertas, ii. 257. 

Dediticii, i. 214, 280, 292. 
position of, i. 2323 li. 256. 

Dediticii hberti, i. 263. 

Deditio, 1. 114, 117, 212, 347, 


413 3. ih. 43, 255, 207 (see 
Extradition). 


and noxae datio, i. 362 (see Noxae 
datio). 
Delphic amphictyony, il. 5 seg. 
Denuntiatio belli, ii. 201. 
Deportatio in insulam, i. 358. 
Deserters during truce, il. 283. 
Dharma, i. 87. 
Diocletian’s rescript, 1. 279, 293. 
Diploma, ii. 275. 
Diplomacy, proxenoi in, 1. 153 seg. 
(see Ambassadors). 
Diplomatic methods of Rome, i. 
100. 
Domicile, 
in Greece, 


domicile and citizenship, 1. 


192. 
in Rome, 
absence of, i. 248. 
acquisition of, i. 246. 
and law of origin, i, 278 seg. 
plurality of domiciles, i. 247. 
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Domicilium, i. 72. 
and origo, i. 245, 278 seg. 
matrimonii, 1. 24.7. 
Dominica potestas, i. 236. 
Dominium ex iure Quiritium, i. 234, 
264, 289. 


Embargo, ii. 380. 
Emphy teusis, 1, 237. 
Emptio, 1. 75, 95- 
Enemy (see Hostis, and War). 
pursuit of, on field of battle, ii. 
242. | 
treatment of (see War). 
Espionage, i. 3163 11. 299 seg. 
Exclusiveness, religious, i. 124. 
theory and practice, i. 32, 34. 
Expediency, doctrine of (see State 
interest). 
Exports, prohibition of certain, ii. 
378. 
Externi, 1. 272. 
Extradition, i. 358 seg. (see Deditio). 
in ancient China, i. 359. 
in ancient Egypt, 1. 359. 
in Greece, 
cases in which demanded, 1. 
360. 4 
certain doubts as to its legiti- 
macy, 1. 359. 4 
fugitive homicides and slaves, 
i, 361. 
in Rome, 
cases involving deditio, 1. 367 
Sq. 
nature of the deditio, i. 
5€q. § 
procedure in extradition, 1 
364 seq. 


Exuviae, i. 244. 


ee ey Sy eee ee re 
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Factum, i. 159. 





: Faith, breach of, condemned, ii. 
232 (see Bona fides, and Fides). 


| Fas, i. 87. 


it 
7 


and bona fides, i. 88. 
and ius, contrast, i. 88. 
armorum, \. 97. 
ius, and Jex, ii. 326. 
Federal institutions (see Confeder- 
ations). 


 Fetiales, i. 306. 
 Fetials, 


4 


conclusion of treaties, i. 418 seg. | 


decline of old procedure, ii. 345 
5Cq. 

definition of fetials, and the 
name, ii. 316. 

foundation of the college of, ii. 
318. 

ius fetiale and ius sacrum, il. 319. 

matters included in the ius 
fetiale, ii. 315. 

organization of the college of, 
il, 321. 

pater patratus, li. 323. 

privileges, powers, and functions 
of, il. 324 seg. 

procedure of, 11. 329 s¢@. 

similar institutions in other 
countries, ii. 320. 

surrender of offenders, i. 364 
(see Extradition). 

when fetial preliminaries could 
be dispensed with, ii. 344. 

whether the fetials were a mere 
cover, li. 343 s¢9. 


 Fideicommissa, i. 237, 300. 


Fideiussio, 1. 237. 


| Fidepromissio, i. 237, 292. 


Fides, as basis of international re- 
lationships, i. 1173 il. 232 
(see Bona fides). 
and fetials, ii. 317, 327- 
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Fides, and foedus, i. 120, 391 3 li. 
33, 317- 
and Iupiter Fidius, i. 120, 389. 
force and applications of, i. 393. 
graeca, i. 68. 
publica, i. 81 5 il. 274. 
punica, i. 68, 121; ii. 207, 


| Fiji Islands, heralds in, i. 303. 


‘ Féderativstaat,’ ii. 27. 


| Foederati populi, ii. 51, 161. 
— Foedus, i. 111, 114, 3803 ii, 46 


(see Treaties). 
aequum, i. 112; il. 43, 46, 48 seg. 
and fides, i. 120, 3913 ii. 33, 
317. 
and fetials, i. 390; ii. 327. 
and indutiae, ii. 290. 
and isopolity, i. 377. 
and sponsio, ii, 294. 
Cassianum, i. 229; il. 33 (see 
Treaties). 
definition of, i. 391. 
ferire, icere, percutere, 1. 395. 
iniquum, ii. 43, 46, 50° seg. 
kinds of foedera, ii. 46. 
minus aequum, ii. 46, 48 seg. 
Foreigners (see Aliens). 
Forum contractus, i. 139 3 li. 71. 
loci aetus, ii. 85. 
rei, 1. 139. 
Freedmen in Greece, i. 176. 
Free trade, in treaty, il. 63. 
Fugitive homicides, i. 361. 
slaves, i. 361 ; ii. 80. 
Furca, i. 358. 
Gentes, i. 73. 


Gentiles, 1. 91. 
Graves inviolable in war, il. 250. 


Heliasts, and conclusion of treaties, 


i, 198. 
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Hellenic circle, i. 30. 
Helots, i. 178. 
Heralds, i. 306. 
amongst Australian tribes, i. 303. 
in early Greek treaties, i. 385. 
Hospes, i. 216, 221, 223, 225. 
Hospitality, hereditary ties of, i. 
148 (see Hospitium). 
in Greece, i. 128. 
sacred bond of, i. 131. 
Hospites, i. 226 (note). 
publici, i. 222 (note). 
Hospitium, i. 217, 320, 321. 
and amicitia, i. 222. 
and clentela, i. 223. 
privatum, i. 117, 218. 


publicum, i. 107, 117, 221, 318, 
380. 


and conventions, i. 226 seq. 
incidents of, i. 225. 
Hostages, i. 398 seg.; ii. 60, 69, 80. 
escape, i. 406. 
in truce or spomsio, 1. 404 3 11. 295. 
number required, i. 400. 
return, 1. 403. 
time of delivery, i. 403. 
treatment, i. 405. 
when and why given, i. 399. 
who chosen, i. 401. 
Hostis, i. 2313 il. 375. 
and peregrinus, i. 228. 
meaning of, i. 215; ii. 166. 
Hypotheca, i. 237. 


Taus, i. 85. 
Imperium, i. 101 ; ii. 235. 
Impius, i. 88. 
Imprecation, in 
Council, ii. 7. 
in conclusion of treaties, i. 386, 
394- 


Amphictyonic 
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| Ios, i. 85. 






















Incolae, i. 177, 245. 

India, embassies in ancient, i. 303. 

Indictio, i. 180, 193, 330. 

Indutiae, i. 111, 113, 376, 380; ii. 

182, 287 seg. (see Truces). 

and foedus, ii. 290. 

Infamia, i. 219. 

Ingenuitas, ii. 267. 

Inquilinus, 1. 158, 213. 

Intercourse, freedom of, i. 208. 
in time of war, ii. 380. 

‘Intermunicipal’ law, i. 31. 
and international law, i. 62. 


International arbitration (see Arbi- 
tration). 


4 


International juridical conscious- 
ness, i. 116 seq. 
International law, 
and ‘ universal’ law, i. 62. 
denial of, i. 46 seq. 
elements of ancient, i. 60. } 
existence of, in Greece and 
Rome, 1. 50 seq. 3 
of the Greeks, subject-matter of, © 
i. 63 509. | 


of Rome, its progressive character, — 





i. 106. 
private, elements of, in Greece, 
i. 192 seq. a 
in Rome, i. 265 se9., 274 
seq. (see also Aliens, 
Peregrin law, Praeto 
peregrinus, and 


kindred subjects). , 
Interpellatio, i. 116 ; ii. 182, 200. . 


Invocation of the gods, ti. 332 
(see Vows and incantations). — 


Isopolity, i. 141, 229. 
and political rights, i. 141. 
decrees of, and conventions, i. 
143. 
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Isopolity, 
grants of, influence, i. 142. 
treaties establishing, i. 142, 206. 
Isoteleia, grant of, i. 174. 
how conferred, i. 175. 
_ Isoteles (ivoreXeis), i. 146. 
limited number of, i. 174. 
position of, i. 173 seg. 
relation to metoecs and proxenoi, 
i. 174 (see Metoecs, and 
Proxenoi). 
ludicia legitima, i. 240. 
Ludicium recuperatorium, i. 364 3 ii. 
83 (see Recuperators). 
Lus, i. 85, 86. 
and fas, i. 88, 108. 
and /ex, ii. 326. 
aedilicium, i. 91. 
belli, i. 98; ll. 231. 
et pacis, i. 75, 94, 96. 
bellicum, i. 94, 97- 
and ius fetiale, i. 98. 
civile, i. 69, 233- 
Quiritium, i. 94 (see Ius Quiri- 
tium). 
Romanorum, i. 96. 
commercii, i. 208, 234, 242, 243 
(see Commercium). 
commune, i. 81. 
connubii, i. 141, 233, 285 (see 
Connubium). 
dediticiorum, i. 232. 
exilii, i. 111, 113, 265. 
fetiale, i. 72, 94, 96, 100; ii. 


315 5€9., 336, 344, 345 
(see Fetials). 


and ius gentium, i. 96 seq., 98, 
99. 
gentilicium, \. 91. 
gentilitatis, i. 91. 
gentium, i. 69, 70, 231, 337- 
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lus gentium, 
and ius civile, Cicero on, i. 78. 
and tus naturale, distinction, 
i, 9O seg. 

and peregrin law, 1. 277. 

and peregrin praetor, i. 271. 
and peregrins, i. 235 seg. 

as private international law, 


1. 95- 

ius fetiale, and ius bellicum, 
i. 94. 

ius naturale, and ius naturae, 
i. 78 seg. 


origin and meanings of, 1. 
70 504.5 OI. 
twofold character of, i. 94 seg. 
honorarium, i. 69, gl, 117. 
honorum, 1. 177, 233- 
italicum, i. 2343 ii. 126. 
latii, 1. 242, 273. 
latinitatis, 1. 233, 242. 
legationis, 1. 117, 119. 
legatorum, i. 98, 222. 
moribus constitutum, 1. 88. 


naturale, i. 83, 84 (see Lex 
naturae). 


and ius civile, conflicts, i. 82. 


and ius gentium, post-mediaeval 
writers on, i. 89, 90. 
nexi mancipiique, 1. 229. 
originis, i. 72, 200, 204, 246, 
281, 286; ii. 62. 
and ex loci, i. 292, 296. 
peregrinorum, i, 290 (see Peregrin 
law). 
postliminii, i. 111, 1133 ii. 266 
(see Postliminium). 
practorium, i. 91, 235. 
privatum, i. 69. 
provocationis, i. 265. 
Quiritium, i. 210, 211. 
and civitas, i. 257. 
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lus respondendi, i. 82. 
revocandi domum, i. 339. 
sacrum, 1. 703 ii. 229, 319. 
sanguinis, 1. 192, 249. 
soli, i. 249. 
strictum, 1. 823 11. 85. 
suffragii, 1. 233, 241, 264; ii. 46. 
talionis, ii. 217. 
condemned in war, ii. 248. 


Lusiurandum and promissum, ii. 330. 


Iystae nuptiae, i. 233, 241, 250, 264. 

Tusti hostes, ii. 375. 

Lustum, i. 116; ii. 180, 327. 
bellum, ii. 179, 180 (note). 
legitimum, pium, ii. 180. 
matrimonium, i. 250. 


Juridical basis of rules between 
nations, i. 114. 
consciousness, i, 110, 116 seg. 


Justice and self-interest in foreign 
relationships, ii. 94, 96 (see 
State interest). 

natural and conventional, i. 54. 


*Kriegsmanier,’ ii. 218. 
“ Kriegsrason,’ ii. 218. 


Latini coloniarii, i. 242 seqg.. 253, 
257. | 
iuntani, 1. 244, 253, 257, 259. 
veleres, 1. 240 S€G., 252. 
Latinitas, latium, i. 256. 
Latins and citizenship, i. 257 seg. 
Lautia, i. 225, 315, 318. 
Law, and religion, i. 43 seg. 
conflict between moral and posi- 
tive, 1. 55. 
general or common, i. 57. 
Greek conception of, i. 43 seg. 
juristic genius of Rome, i. 67 se¢. 
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Law, 
moral and divine, i. 56. 
natural, i. 57 (see Jus naturale). 
of nations (see International law, _ 
lus gentium). | 
of origin (see Jus originis). | 
relation between natural and 
positive, i. 57. 
‘universal’ and_ international, 
1 Ba 
and particular, i. 53. 
written and unwritten, i. 54, 58. 
‘Laws of the Greeks,’ i. 52. - 
and ‘laws of all men,’ i. 59. . 
League, Amphictyonic, i. 36 (see ~ 
Amphictyonies, etc.). 
Leagues, (see Confederations). 
Legati, i. 326, 346. 
Augusti, i. 307. 
legionum, i. 308. 
municipiorum, i. 308. 
Legatio, i. 307. 
hibera, i. 308. 
votiva, i. 308. 
Legatus, i. 304, 306 (see Legati). 
and orator, i. 305. , 
Legitimum, iustum, and pium, ii. 180. — 
Lex, i. 86 (see Fas, Ius, etc.). | 
Acilia repetundarum, i. 263. a 
Aelia Sentia, 1. 232, 236, 244, — 
253, 258, 261 ; il. 257. 3 
Aquilia, i. 300, 362. 
deditionis, ii. 256. 
de repetundis, i. 346. 
Didia, i. 299. . 
domicilii, i. 200, 209, 246, 286. 
Fannia, i. 299. ; 
Gabinia, i. 340. 
Iulia, i. 255, 260, 285 ; ii. 267. 
Iunia Norbana, i. 244, 259, 292. 
loci and ius originis, i. 292. } 
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Lex loci contractus, i. 200, 201, 207, 


\ 
i 


209, 229; il. 34, 63. 
Minicia, i. 252, 253, 300. 
naturae, i. 83, 84, 92 (note). 
Papia Poppaea, ii. 267. 
Paptria Plautia, i. 255. 
peregrinorum, i. 235, 277 (see 

Peregrin law). 

Porcia, i. 265. 
provinciae, i. 272. 
Sempronia, i. 265, 299. 
Servilia, i. 263. 
Visellia, i. 259. 
Libertas, i. 76. 
Libertini, i. 177 ; ii. 256. 
Libertus, i. 177. 
Litis contestatio, ii. 149. 


 Locatio, i. 75. 


«Locus regit actum,’ i. 288, 296. 


Magister fetiahum, ii. 323. 
Maiestas, ii. 51. 
Mala fides, i. 115, 117. 
Mianava Dharmasatras, i. 303. 
Mancipatio, i. 234. 
Mandata libera, i. 324. 
Manubiae, ii. 244. 
Manus, i. 234, 241. 
Manus iniectio, ii. 200, 364. 
Maritime capture, ii. 70. 
enemy merchant vessels cap- 
tured, ii. 381. 
contracts and commercial courts, 
li. 378. 
navigation, laws and customs as 
to, ii. 367. 
prohibition of tolls, ii. 380. 
rights of neutrals at sea, ii. 382. 
treatment of the shipwrecked, 
li, 376. 
sovereignty, ii. 376. 
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Matrimonium non iustum, i. 236. 
Maxima deminutio capitis, ii, 267. 
Metoecs (legal position of aliens 
domiciled in Athens), i. 146; 
157 seq. 
annual tax to pay, i. 167. 
compulsory military service, i, 
168, 


could not bring public actions, 
i, 166. 


could own slaves and emancipate 
them, i. 166. 


definition, i. 159, 178. 

different systems in the Greek 
States, i. 159. 

disabilities, i. 167. 

excluded from certain public 
offices, i. 166. 

exceptions in their favour, i. 166. 

exemption from necessary for- 
malities by treaties, i. 161. 

if oar property confiscated, i. 
166. 


importance of the system, i. 157. 

influence of, on Athenian com- 
merce, i. 159. 

jurisdiction as to, i. 171. 

liability for fraudulent entry on 
register, i. 162. 

limitation of period of settle- 
tirent, i. 161. 

meaning of, i. 158. 

names enrolled on special regis- 
ters, 1. 162. 

no right of intermarriage, i. 165. 

no right of pasturage on the 
commons, i. 166. 

no right to hold real property, 
i. 166. 

patron necessary ( prostates), i.162. 
duties of metoecs towards their 

patron, 1. 164, 165. 
relationships between metoecs 
and patron, i. 163. 
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Metoecs, 


whether patron intervened in 
their private affairs, i. 164. 


position of, controversial subject, 
1 E89: 

position in the navy, i. 169. 

practice of their religion, i. 169. 

relation to inferior classes of 
Athenian population, i. 176, 
177. 

relation to Roman 4dertini,i. 177. 

relation to the State, i. 177. 

rewards and privileges granted 
to, i. 172. 

rights and duties of, i. 157 seq. 

rights withheld from, i. 165. 

special charges imposed on, i. 
167. 


under protection when abroad, 


1p 892: 
whether special authorization 
necessary, 1. 160, 161. 


whether humiliating duties im- 
posed on, i. 170. 
Mos, 1. 87, 89. 
boni mores and €0os, i. 88. 
Mos belli, i. 97. 
Mos latronum, i. 116. 
Munera, in case of foreign embassies, 
i, 416. 
in hospitium publicum, i. 226. 
Municeps, i. 226 (note), 245, 270. 
Municipia, i. 243, 245, 254, 281, 
380. 
sine suffragio, 1. 255. 
Mutuum, i. 75, 95. 


Nationality of origin, i. 249 seg. 
(see us originis, Peregrin law). 

Natura, i. 80. 

Naturae ratio, i. 80. 

Naturalis ratio, i. 80, 83, 96. 
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Natural law (see Jus naturale, Lex 
naturae). 


‘Nature’ and ‘reason,’ i. 79. 
Naturalization, 
in Athens, i. 180 seg. 
abuses of, i. 185. 
conditions of, i. 183. 
deposit of decrees relating to, 
i. 190. 
difficult in earlier times, i. 180. 
double citizenship, i. 182. 
effects of, i. 190 seq. 
en masse, i. 187. 
formal procedure, i. 188 seq. 
refusal of citizenship, i. 183. 
relaxations of earlier strin- 
gency, i. 181. 
in Megara, i. 182. 
in Rome, i. 254 seg. 
allies and citizenship, i. 25 5. 


Caracalla’s constitution, i. 256, 
281. 


conquered nations, i. 254. 
effects of, i. 264 seg. 
frequent grants in later period, — 
i, 255- 
Latins and citizenship, i. 259 
S€q. 3 
Latin peregrins and citizen- — 
ship, 1. 260. 
municipia, i. 254. | 
ordinary peregrins and citizen-_ 
ship, 1. 260. 
in Sparta, i. 181. 
Nautodicae (see vavrodixat). 


Necessity, doctrine of, in inter- — 
national relationships, il. 95.4 2 
(see State interest). 


Neutrality, ii. 303 seq. 
and religious truces, il. 303. 


breach of, ground for war, ii. — 
186. . 
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Neutrality, contraband, ii. 313. 
examples of recognition of, ii. 
305. 
of ambassadors, 1. 341. 
passage of armed forces through 
neutral territory, ii. 58, 308 
Seq. 
principles insisted on, ii, 306 seg. 
rights of neutrals at sea, 11. 382. 
Roman views as to, ii. 311 seg. 
terms used to express, ii. 304. 
Neutralization of places, i. 354; 
ll, 301 seg. 
Nomen latinum, i. 241. 
Nomina trauscriptitia, i. 235. 
Novatio, i. 237. 
Noxae datio, i. 117. 
and international deditio, i. 362, 
369 ; il. 323. 
Noxae deditio, purgation by, ii. 334. 
Nuncius, i. 304. 
Nuniii, i. 308. 


Oath, force of, i. 118 seg. 

in treaties, i. 388 seg., 406; il. 

56, 59. 

of Amphictyonic Council, ii. 7. 
Occupatio, i. 236. 
Occupatio bellica, ii. 243 seg. 
Officia, moral obligations, i. 88. 
Oracles, influence of, 11. 219. 
Oraior and /egatus, i. 305, 327, 328. 
Oratores, i. 365 ; ii. 88. 
Orbis Romanus, ii. 243. 
Origo, i. 72 (see [us originis). 

and domicilium, i. 245, 278. 


Panaetolium, ii. 28. 

‘Partus ventrem sequitur,’ i. 252. 

_ Passports, granting of, i. 132, 136. 
Pater patratus, i. 372 3 11. 323, 330. 
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Patria potestas, i. 234, 287. 
Patriotism and cosmopolitanism, i. 
105. 
Patronage, Roman, of entire peo- 
ples, i. 224. 
Patronus, i. 160, 224. 
Pauperies, i. 362. 
Pax, i. 376, 380. 
Peace, advocacy of, ii. 173 s¢9. 
general pacific tendency, il. 171. 
growth of cosmopolitanism, ii. 
172. 

pacific movement in Greece, ii. 
171. 

protests against war, ll. 173. 

Peace of Westphalia, i. 304. 

Perduellis, i. 215. 

Perduellio, i. 224. 

Peregrina, i. 241. 

Peregrin law, i. 73 (see Peregrins). 
and conflicts of laws, i. 285 seg. 
and ius gentium, \. 277. 
and personal law, 1. 280. 
and Roman law, i. 273 5¢9. 

how conflicts obviated, i. 275. 
different systems, 1. 272. 
doctrine of public order, i. 

299. 
few cases of conflicts, i. 300. 
force of local customs, i. 297. 
‘locus regit actum,’ i. 296. 
territorial sovereignty of the law, 

1. 295. 

Peregrins (see Peregrin law, Aliens). 
and citizenship, i. 260. 
and ius gentium, i. 235 s€9. 
Latin, i. 240 seg. 
on provincial territory, 1. 237. 
ordinary, i. 233 s¢9. 
peregrin praetor (see Praetor 

peregrinus). 
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Peregrins, 
peregrinus, i. 158, 2303 ii. 257. 
and hostis, i. 228. 
meaning of, i. 214. 
position of, i. 233 s¢9. 
Peregrinum edictum, i. 76. 
Perioeci, i. 178. 
Personal law and territorial law, 
1. 200, 280. 
Piacularis hostia, i. 88. 
Pignoris capio, li. 200, 364. 
Piracy, ii. 65, 370 seg. 
Pirates, recapture from, ii. 375. 
Poisoned weapons in war, ii. 209. 
Polemarch, 
197. 
functions of, i. 174, 202. 
jurisdiction as to foreigners, i. 
163, 195. 
Policy, Greek and Roman, i. 30. 
Greek external, i. 39. 


and xenodikai, i. 


Roman, and imperial expansion, 
i. 96. 
at different epochs, i. 103 


5€9. 
general character, i. 100 

5€9. 
Political equilibrium, i. 63 (see 


Balance of power). 
Populi foederati, ii. 51. 
iberi, ii. 50. 
Postliminium, i. 373, 3793 ii. 266 
59. 
Praecones, i. 306 (see Heralds). 
Praeda, i. 244 (see Booty). 
Praefecti, ii. 50. 
Praefecti iure dicundo, i. 270. 
Praefectus urbi, i. 271. 
Praescriptio longi temporis, i. 237. 
Praesides provinciae, i. 307. 
Praetor inter peregrinos, \. 73. 
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Praetor peregrinus, i. 76, 234. 
and Greek foreign courts, i. 196 
(note). 
and Greek xenodikai, i. 267. 
and ius gentium, i. 271. 
decline of, i. 271. 
duties, i. 269. 
his title, i. 267. 
origin, i. 268. 
position of, i. 268. 
proceedings before, i. 270. 
relation to urban praetor, i. 270. 
Praetor urbanus, i. 76, 270. 
Princeps legationis, i. 306. 
Prisoners of war, ii. 68, 69, 238, 
251 $09.5 257 $e9. 
fugitive, il. 80, 
Privateering, ii. 371. 
Private international law (see Inter- 
national law). — 
Prize court, rudiments of, ii. 381. 
Procuratores, il. 50. 
Procuratory, i. 239. ; 
Promises of prisoners of war, ii. 
265. | 
Promissum and iusiurandum, ii. 330. — 
Pronuntiatio, i. 240. 
Provinciaz, i. 380. 
Provinciales, i. 230. 
Proxenia, i. 130, 147. 
and public hospitality, i. 148. 
in different parts of Greece, — 
1. 154. q 
Proxenoi, i. 146, 147 3 ii. 60. 
appointment of, i. 150. 


difference between them ania 
modern consuls, 1. 149. 


importance in international re- | 

lationships, i. 156. ; 
international position, i. 1§2 seg. 
notable examples of, i. 150. 4 
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 Proxenoi, part played in diplomacy, 


: 


1. 153, 324. 

privileges of, i. 151, 154 s¢9., 
163. 

protection of foreign interests 
and foreign subjects, i. 152 ; 
ii. 260. 

special instructions of, i. 153. 

their fidelity, i. 149. 

whether received payment, i. 
ISI. 


Quaestio extraordinaria, i. 346. 
Quasi peculium, i. 244. 


Ransom of prisoners of war, ii. 
259 seq. 
Ratio, i. 79, 87, 116 (see Naturalis 
ratio). 
Ratio loci, i. 200. 
Ratum, i. 79, 87. 
‘Reason’ and ‘ nature,’ i. 79. 
*Rechtsvertrag,’ i. 204. 
Reciprocity, principle of, in inter- 
national relationships, i. 110. 
Records of ancient practices, i. 64. 
Recuperatio, i. 94, 114, 229, 238, 
240 ; ii. 83 (see Recuperators). 
Recuperatorium iudicium, i. 364 ; ii. 
329. 
Recuperators, court of, in Rome, 
1. 73, 271; il. 83 seg. 
analogy with fetials, ii. 87. 
application of equity, ii. 85. 
constitution of the court, ii. 84. 
definition, ii. 84. 
JSorum contractus, ii. 86. 
jurisdiction of, ii. 86. 
origin, ii. 84. 
Reges inservientes, ii. 52. 


Regula iuris, i. 114. 


 Religio, i. 3743 ii. 334. 
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Religion and law, i. 43 se9.; ii. 
229. 

Religious functionaries, protected 
in war, ii, 269. 

Renuntiatio, in ties of hospitality, 
i. 219. 

Repetitio rerum, i. 116; ii. 87, 182, 
193, 200, 329, 333- 

examples of, ii. 331. 

Reprisal, in Greece, i. 140 ; ii. 353 

seq. (see Androlepsia). 

authorization usually necessary, 
is, 355: 

special immunity from, ii. 362 
5eq. 

specific regulation by treaties, ii. 
79, 357 5€9- 

in Italy, ii. 364 seg. 

Res nullius, i. 231 3 ii. 243. 

Res religiosa, li. 231. 

Res repetere and res recuperare, ii. 87. 

Retaliation, law of, ii. 217, 248 seq. 

Rhodians, laws of the, ii. 379. 

Rita, i. 79, 87. 

Ritus, 1. 79, 87. 

Roman law, influence of religion 
on, i. 68 (see Religion and 
Law). 

juristic genius of Rome, i. 67 
$eq. 

Roman practices, juridical basis, i. 
107 seg. (see International 
Law). 

Roman relationships with alien 
States, how governed, i. 96 
(see Policy, State interest, etc.). 


Sacramentum, i. 2703 li, 85, 200, 
320. 

Sacra privata, \. 224. 

Sacratio capitis, i. 224. 

Sacred monuments inviolable in 
war, ii. 250. 
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Sacred places, desecration of, ground 
for war, il. 190. 
Sacrilegium, i. 3583 ii. 273. 
Safe-conducts, ii, 274, 281, 283, 
355: 
Sanctuary, right of (see Asylum). 
‘Schutzverwandte,’ as a term for 
metoecs, i. 158. 
Sea, attitude towards the, ii. 368 
Seq. 
freedom of the, ii. 377. 
Seals, public, in treaties, i. 397. 
Search, right of, ii. 63. 
Senatusconsultum Claudianum, i. 254, 
300, 
Sepulchres inviolable in war, ii. 
250. 
Servus, ii. 251, 254. 
Shipwrecked, treatment of the, ii. 
376. 
Signa, i. 397. 
Single combats in Homeric Greece, 
li, 209. 
Slaves in Greece, i. 176. 
Societas, 1. 380. 
Societas gentium, i. 117. 
Socti, 1. 227, 2563 il. 161. 
Solutio, 1. 238. 
Sovereignty, and autonomousStates, 
15,82: 
and international law, i. 110, 
III; ll. 199. 
and money-coining power,i. 111. 
maritime, ii. 376. 
Spartan population, classes of, i. 178. 
Speculatores, i. 316. 
Spies (see Espionage). 
Spolta, iil. 244. 
Sponsio, i. 111, 113, 114, 369 5¢9., 
380, 4133 ll. 293 seg. 
and omovéal, 1. 377. 
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Sponsio, 
hostages in, i. 404; li. 295. 
Numantina, i. 372. 
‘Staatenbund,’ ii. 27. 
State, link between family and, 
i. 122. 
State interest, i. 42, ICI 3 11.90 
Seq. 


doctrine of necessity, il. 95, 215, _ 


218. 
foreign policy, ii. go (see Policy). 


justice and expediency, ii. gt — 


5€9., 96 seq. 
justice and interest, 11. 94. 
justice and necessity, ii. 98 seg. 
Polybius on, ii. 100. 
principle of utility in Rome, 
ii, 100 5¢9. 
self-interest as criterion, li. 94. 
Spartan views, ii. 98. 
State and individual, ii. 91. 
States, sovereign, and international 
law (see Sovereignty). 


Strategoi, i. 175 3 ll. 150. 
Sui heredes, i. 244. 
Superficies, 1. 237. 
Suppliants (see Asylum). 


Symbola, i. 198 (see c¥pPoAa, etc.). 


Sympolity, i. 144 (see cvupmrodcteia). 
Syngraphae, \. 237, 290. 


Taxiarchi, i. 175. 


Temples inviolable in war, ll. — 


246 seq. 


Territorial law and personal law, — 


i. 200. 


Territorial rights, peaceful passage — 


of troops, il. 190. 


violation of, ground for war, 


ii. 189. 


Territorial sovereignty of the law, — 


1. 295. 





lia 








Tessera hospitalis (hospitalitatis), i. 
147, 198 (note), 218, 322. 
_ Testamenti factio, i. 234. 
Themis, i. 87 (see Gems). 
| Theoroi, ii. 7 (see Oewpds). 
Thesmothetae, i. 189, 198, 202 ; ii. 
379 (see Oeorpoerar). 
Titulus necessitatis, ii. 218. 
_ Towns taken by storm, treatment 
of, ii. 239, 254. 
voluntarily surrendered, ii. 240 
$09.5 255. 
Traditio, i. 77, 236. 
_ Treaties (see Confederations). 

binding force of, i. 380. 

breach of, ground for war, ii. 182. 

compromise clauses in, i. 410. 

concluded with organized States, 
i. 378. 

early Greek ceremonial, i. 385. 

_early Italic ceremonial, i. 390. 
examples of (see infra). 

Soedus, fetials, and fides, i. 391. 

force of fides and mriotis, i. 393. 

force of the oath, i. 388 seg. 

formalities in later Greek treaties, 
i. 413 5€9. 

formalities in later Roman 
treaties, 1. 394 5¢g., 415 5¢9. 

functionaries and procedure, i. 
383. 

hostages to secure performance 
of, i. 398 seg. 

kinds of Greek treaties, i. 375 s¢9. 

kinds of Roman treaties, i. 380. 

later development of, in Greece, 
i. 396. 

‘law-treaties,’ i. 198 seq. 
examples of, i. 203 5¢9.; li. 77- 
relating to commercial dis- 

putes, i. 201 ; ii. 70, 71, 72. 

letter and intention, i. 407. 

Il. 
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Treaties 

negotiations in public, i, 397. 

promise and religious formula, 
i. 406. 

record of, i. 398. 

repudiation of, when justifiable, 
1. 408 (cf. ii. 30 s5¢9.). 

ritual amongst nations of anti- 
quity in general, i. 387. 

Roman attitude towards, i. 411. 

seals, use of, i. 397. 

secret, 1. 397. 

signatures of delegates, i. 397. 

sponsto and orovéai, i. 392. 

subject-matter of, i. 381 seg. 

treaties aménding previous con- 
ventions, i. 4093 ii. 57, 59, 
64, 66, 70. 

Examples of treaties in Greece :— 

Athens—Argos—E]lis—Man- 
tinea, 1. 4103 il. 57 s5é9. 

Athens—Boeotian league, i. 
207. 

' Athens—lIulis, i. 205. 
Athens—Naxos, i. 205. 
Athens—Phaselis, i. 1993 il. 

70. 
Athens—Samos, i, 205. 
Athens—Selymbria, i. 204. 
Athens—Sparta, i. 4103 ii. 


55 %e9. 
Athens—Sparta, etc.—Ptol- 
emy, ii. 66 


Athens—Thessaly, ii. 62. 

Byzantium—Bithynia— 
Rhodes, ii. 68. 

Ceos—Aetolia, ii. 71, 359. 

Elea—Heraea, ii. 54 seg. 

Hierapytna—Priansos, i. 207 ; 
ii. 63 seg. 

Hierapytna—Rhodes, ii. 64 
5€9. 
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Treaties 

Examples in Greece :— 
Lato—Olus, i. 207; ii. 69. 
Messene—Phigalia, i. 206. 
Naupactus — Opuntian Lo- 

crians, il. 62. 
Nicias, peace of, i. 407. 
Oeantheia — Chalaeum, i. 
1943 ll. 70, 357 s¢9. 
Pharnaces— Eumenes—Ariar- 
thes, ii. 68. 
Rhodes—Achaean league, i. 
207. 
Smyrna—Magnesia, ii. 67. 
Sparta—Argos, i. 204; il. 59 
5€9., 61 seg. « 
Teos—several States, ii. 360. 
Treaties, other examples men- 
tioned, ii. 73. 

Examples of treaties in Rome, 
DRS i | ge 
Carthage—Macedon, ii. 81. 
Foedus Cassianum, i. 229, 240. 
Hannibal—Philip, i. 394. 
Rome—Aetolians, 1. 407; 11. 

79: 
Rome—Carthage (first), i. 
3943 ll. 74 seg. 
Rome—Carthage (second), ii. 


76, 364. 
Rome—Carthage (third), ii. 
78. 


Rome—Chios, i. 208; ii. 81. 
Rome—Hernicans, ii. 35. 
Rome—Latin league, il. 33 
5€9. 
Tribute, imposition of, ii. 241. 
Trophy, erection of, ii. 10, 296 seg. 
Truce, ii. 182. 
conclusion of, ii. 280 seg. 
during festivals, ii. 213, 284 s¢9., 
393: 
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Truce, 
example of, between Athens and 
Sparta, ll. 281 seg. 
for performing obsequies, ii. 279 
Seq. 
hostages in, i. 404. 
Roman indutiae, 11. 287 seq. 
Tutela, i. 223, 236, 287. 


Usucapio, i. 234, 236. 


Verbenarius, ii. 323 (note). 

Vinculum iuris, 1. 114. 

Vindicia (Vindiciae), ii. 320, 364. 

Vis naturae, i. 84. 

Vivicomburium, i. 358. 

Vota, il. 340. 

Vows and incantations before war, 
ii. 340 (see Imprecation, In- 
vocation of the gods). 

Vrata, i. 87. 


War (see the various relative 
subjects). 
abnormal condition, ii. 167. 


appeal for milder practices, ii, 


213 5€4. 

asylum, right of, ii. 271 seg. 

between individuals as well as 
States, ii. 196. 

booty, ii. 244 seq. 

burial of the dead, ii. 275 seg. 

contraband, ii. 313. 

espionage, 11. 299 s€¢. 


declaration, ii. 197 (see Fetials). 
formalities of, and private law 


procedure, ll. 200 seg. 


when dispensed with, ii. 198 


59. 
efforts to humanize, li. 219 seg. 
enemy person, il. 253 5¢9. 
enemy property, il. 234 5¢9. 


: 
; 
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4 Fs 
_ War, 





i indemnity, ii. 69, 80. 


intercourse in time of, ii. 380. 
___ justice claimed for wars, ii. 178, 
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181. 
law of, chief subjects, ii. 179. 


a law of, for civilized regular States, 


ii. 195. 
measures short of, ii. 349 seg. 
(see Androlepsia, Reprisal). 


neutrality, ii. 303 seg. 


neutralization, ii. 301 seg. 


object of making, ii. 192. 
occupation (occupatio  bellica), 
rights of, ii. 236, 243. 

as to immovable property, ii. 
236. 
as to movable property, ii. 237. 
persons protected, ii. 269 seq. 
postliminium, ii. 266 seq. 
practice in general, 
in the east, etc., ii. 203 seg. 
in Homeric Greece, ii. 207 
5eQ. 
in historical Greece, ii. 210 
509. 
various relaxations, ii. 221 
5€q. 
in Rome, ii. 223 seg. 
mitigations, ii. 227 seg. 
restrictions, ii. 246 seg. 





War, 


preliminary procedure, ii. 179, 
329, 340 eg. 
prisoners, treatment of, ii. 251 
59. 
relaxations (ransom, exchange), 
li. 257 5€9. 
protests against, ii. 173, 178. 
relationships of, legal basis, i, 
IT5 seq. 
religion, influence of, ii. 168, 
169 seg, 
safe-conducts, ii. 274. 
sanctuary, right of, ii, 273. 
satisfaction first demanded, ii. 
180. 
Sponsiones, li. 293. 
suppliants, ii. 272. 
things considered inviolable, ii. 
246 seq. 
towns capitulated, ii. 240 s¢9., 
255. 
towns taken by assault, ii. 239, 
254. 
truce and armistice, ii. 280 seg., 
287 seq. 
valid grounds for, ii. 182 seg. 


warfare to be legitimate, ii. 193 
5€q. 


Xenia, i. 148 (see Sena, £evia), 
Xenodikai, i. 193 (see Eevodixat). 


and the polemarch, i. 197. 
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(The English notes are intended merely as an indication of the subject-matter, 
and not necessarily as precise definitions) 


dyyeXinv €eAGeiv, to go on an em- 
bassy, 1. 304. 

dyyeAos, messenger, envoy, i. 304- 

dyopa, general assembly, ii. 27. 

dyopatpoi, representatives in the 
Delphic amphictyony, ii. 6. 

adeva, safe-conduct, ii. 274. 

aixpdaAwros, prisoner of war, li. 
261. 

axéAovGor, suites of ambassadors, 
is. 327. 

dpvynoria, amnesty, i. 376. 

dudtxtvovia, amphictyony, il. 3. 

avdkpioes, judicial examination, ii. 
150. 

davdpoAnyia, seizure of individuals 
by way of retaliation, i, 361; 
li. 349 Seg. 

avopoAnyuov, the right to adopt 
such forcible measures, ii. 350. 

dvoxai, truce, suspension of arms, 
i. 376, 

dvriducot, contending parties, 
149. 

dvtwpocia, oath of litigants as to 
justice of their respective causes, 
li. 149. 

drapxy, amapxat, first-fruits (as 
taxes), il. 18. 


li. 





dmededGepos, emancipated slave, i, 
117. 

dzrouxia, autonomous colonial settle- 
ment, li. 117. 

d7rovva., ransom, li. 259. 

dmokAnTot, council of the Aetolian 
league, il. 28. 

> /, . 

a7dX.des, persons without a country 
or State, 1. 214. 

dmépacts, declaration made by 
arbitral tribunal, 1. 138. 

dpuotetov, special reward given to 
soldiers, i. 237. 

dpxuGéwpos, head of a sacred em- 
bassy, i. 306. 


apximperBevrys, head of an em- ; 


bassy, 1. 306. 


dpxovres, the junior magistrates, — 


ul. 379: 


aoTiKkal diKkat, suits between citizens, 


i. 196. 

dotikoy Stxarrjpiov, court for. 
citizens, i. 196. 

doros, citizen, i. 158. 

dovAta, inviolability of person and 


property, 1. 143, 145, 155, 3553 
li. 271, 2745 357, 362. 
dopddea, security or protection 


from personal injury, 1.145, 1555 


li, 150, 271, 274, 357-— 
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aréXeva, immunity from certain 
public burdens, i. 143, 145,155, 
173, 184; ii. 362. 


_ avrokparopes, plenipotentiaries, i. 


305: 


_ avrovopia, autonomy, i. 28 ; ii. 48. 
- avrévopot, in reference to autono- 


mous allies, ii. 17 (note). 


davai, goods concealed by the 


captor thereof, ii. 361. 


_ BéapBapos, barbarian, i. 127 (note), 


158. 
BobrAevpa, legislative proposal, ii. 
23. 


_ BovAevripiov, council-chamber, i. 


190. 
BovdAn, council, i. 188 ; ii. 23, 27. 


yepovoia, senate, ‘council of elders,’ 
ii. 27. 

ypdppara, letters exchanged be- 
tween parties to treaties, i. 414. 

ypappareds, secretary, ii. 27, 149. 

ypadai, public actions, i. 166. 

ypadi) arporraciov, criminal pro- 
secution of aliens who fraudu- 


lently got their names entered 
on the register of citizens, i. 162. 


ypady Eevias, action against metoecs 


for neglecting to get themselves 
enrolled on the register, i. 162. 

ypadi) mapavdpwv, action against 
mover of an unconstitutional 
measure, i. 188, 189. 

ypady mpodocias, indictment for 
high treason, ii. 300. 

ypodevs, secretary (in reference to 
an arbitral tribunal), ii. 141. 


Sevridarpovia, fear of the gods, ii. 
301, 

Syptovpyot, principal magistrates in 
certain Greek States, i. 194. 
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Syporoinros, naturalized citizen, 
1. 145, 190, 191. 

diaypdppara, notes exchanged be- 
tween States, i. 414. 

Siarryrai, arbitrators, i. 166, 171 ; 
li, 185. 

Sudxovos, attendant in embassies, 
i, 304 (note), 

SiadAayy, truce; terms of recon- 
ciliation on cessation of hostilities, 
1. 375- 

SiadAaxrip, diadrAaKrijs, arbitra- 
tor, ii. 129, 135. 

Siadvoes, pacification after ending 
of civil discord, i. 376. 

Sika: dd cvpPBdrAwv, cases tried 
in virtue of special ‘ law-treaties,’ 
1. 139, 199, 203; il. 71. 

Sikat Snpooiat, public actions, i. 
171. 

Sikas éxxAntou, cases to be heard 
by a certain court or city, i. 140 ; 
li. 134, 137. 

Sixae €upnvor, suits to be decided 
within a month from their com- 
mencement, li. 379. 

Sikas éumopixai, commercial cases, 
i, 201, 203. 

Sixas épéorpor, cases referred to the 
courts of a third city, ii. 22, 137. 

Sica: i8iox, private actions, i. 171. 

Sika mpddixot, cases enjoying 
priority in hearing, i. 156. 

Sixac oupPdAca, cases tried in 
virtue of special ‘law-treaties,’ 
i. 199; ll. 19. 

Sixasoddrys, arbitrator, ii. 135. 

Sixacrds, Sixarryis, judge in an 
arbitral tribunal, i. 195 ; ii. 135. 

Suxacrypiov, arbitral court ap- 
pointed by a third city, ii. 135. 

Sixactipiov Kowwdv (see Kowvov 
Sixacrypov). 

diky, right, law, trial, etc., i. 85, go. 
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Siky Puvaiwv, action for forcible 
seizure, il. 352 (note). 

SidpOwors Tod cvpPdrov, renewal 
or revision of a convention, i. 207. 

Soymoa, decree, resolution of 
Athenian Federal Council, ii. 23. 

Soxtmocta, judicial examination, 
i. 189. 

Sopvfevos, ransomed prisoner of 
war, i. 1313 i. 261. 

SovXos, slave, ii, 251. 


éyxTynols yns Kal otkias, right to 
hold land and houses, i. 141, 
143, 155, 166. 

€Ovy, tribes, nationalities, ii. 5. 

€Oos, custom, usage, i. 87. 

eixoor?, a five per cent. duty levied 
by the Athenians on their allies’ 
exports and imports in place of 
tribute, il. 18, 22. 

<idwres, the helots or serfs in Sparta, 
i, 178. 

<€ipyvn, peace, i. 376. 

eipnvodixat, declarers of peace, ii. 
316. 

eipnvorrorot, makers of peace, ii. 316. 

<ipnvopiAakes, guardians of peace, 
i. 427. 

<icayyeAia, bill of indictment, ii. 
300, 

<ivaywyeis, magistrateswho received 
informations and brought cases 
into court, 1. 172. 

eiopopd, a certain property tax, 
i. 168, 173. 

éxdixnors, exdikia, demanding satis- 
faction for an offence, i. 307. 

€kdtKos, envoy sent to demand resti- 
tution, i. 307. 

éxexerpia, suspension of hostilities, 
i. 3763 11. 280, 281, 290. 

éxkAnoia, name of various Greek 
assemblies, 1i. 23, 27. 
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exkAnror Sixar (see Sixas exkAnTOL), 

exxAnros7oAus (seeds ExkAnTOS), 

éxpaptupia, depositions taken out 
of court, ii. 150. 

exo7rovoot, those not parties to or 
excluded from treaties, i. 32, 
48, 51. 

eXevbepia, freedom, liberty, i ii. 48. 

éupavn, goods visibly in the pos- 
session of the captor thereof, 
ll, 361. ; 

évo7rovoot, signatories to or States 
included in treaties, i. 32, 48, 51. 

eravépOwos THs elpyvyns (or cvv- 
Oykns), rectifying or supple- 
menting a previous peace or 
treaty, i. 377. 

exvyapia, right of intermarriage, 
i. 35, 141, 143, 165, 173. 

ériypapya, inscription on trophies, 
li. 296. 

eridoots, a certain contribution in 
money or kind, i. 168. 

érikAnpos, heiress, i. 192. 

értpayia, alliance for defensive pur- 
poses, i. 143, 378. 

éripeAntal Tov eumropiov, commis- 
sioners of the market, i. 196. 

exyiéia, freedom of intercourse, 
i, 208. 

érivopia, right of pasturage on the 
public land, i. 166. 

érioKxomot, officers despatched by 
Athens to subject confederates 
to superintend their civil affairs, 
i. E7, 

érustatns, the president of the 
ecclesia, 1. 398. 

éruotoAat, letters exchanged be- 
tween States, i. 414. 

exiTpomy, award of, or reference to, 
arbitrators, ii. 138. 

ériopd, a certain tax imposed by 
Athens on her allies, ii. 18. 
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 épvoimrods, protectress of cities, ii. 
e271. 
—-&péripos, right of appeal ; right of 
____ reference to a third city, ii. 137. 
_ édeois, submission of a dispute to 
| the courts of a third city, ii. 
137. 
€xOpds, enemy, i. 127 ; ii. 166. 


 Zebs Sévwos, Zeus the protector of 


strangers, i. 128. 


_ 400s, custom, usage, i. 9o. 


4 (i 


—— hovxdfev, yovxiav dyev, to keep 


quiet, remain neutral, ii. 304. 


PeapoddKor, Pewpodd«or, officials who 
received envoys on a sacred mis- 
sion, i. 314. 

yy Peapodoxia, Pewpodoxia, the recep- 

g tion by the same, i. 314. 

Gems, law, right, i. 86, 87, 90. 

——s- PeopoGérax, the six junior archons 
who heard cases assigned to no 
special court, i. 86 (note), 172, 
189 ; ii. 379. 

Oeopds, law, ordinance, i. 86. 

 Pewpia, sacred embassy, i. 306. 

__ Gewpds, envoy on a sacred embassy, 

i, 306, 314; ii. 3, 286. 


fepa. xwpa, sacred territory, ii. 6. 
iepoxnpvé, sacred herald, ii. 6. 
fepoprjvia, iepopynvia, sacred period 
during festivals when there was 
a cessation of hostilities, ii. 284. 
icpopvjpoves, representatives on the 
Amphictyonic Council, ii. 6. 
fepoodAnors, teporvAia, sacrilege, 
i. 353, 3583 ll. 272. 
ivoroAuteia, isopolity, i. 141, 142, 
143, 156, 229, 3773 il. 33. 
igoréXeva, exemption from certain 
taxes, i. 155, 173, 174. 
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ivoreAcis, domiciled aliens exempt 
from those special taxes usually 
required of that class, i. 145, 173. 


karaywyta, halting-places, i. 33. 

katadvpara, lodgings, guest-cham- 
bers, i. 33, 318. 

KataAdvoess, resting-places, i, 33. 

Kataptiorip, arbitrator, li. 135. 

katackomy, military espionage, ii. 
299. 

KaTdOKOTOS, a Spy, ii. 300, 

Knpré, herald, i. 305, 306, 307 ; 
ll, 321. 

kAnpovxia, colony whose inhabi- 
tants remained citizens of the 
mother-country, i. 176 (note), 
li, 21, 117. 

kAnpodxot, natives of the regions 
where the cleruchi were estab- 
lished, i. 176. 

Kowvodikiov (Kowvodikaiov), a com- 
mon court for several States, ii. 
359- 

Kowov OvkacTipiov, a common 
tribunal usually set up by 
treaties, i. 2073; il. 63, 135, 
136, 362. 

Kowvov wuvedptov, common council 
of various Greek States, il. 141. 

Koo }ior, magistrates of certain Greek 
cities, ii. 63. 

Koo poroAirys, citizen of the world, 
ii. 172 (note). 

Koo os Koévios (£€vios), magistrate 
for foreigners in Crete, i. 195, 
209. 

kpiows, arbitral award, ii. 138. 

kpwrai, members of certain arbitral 
courts, ii. 135. 

kpuripiov, arbitral court appointed 
by a third city, il. 135. 

koévios (£évios), magistrate for 
foreigners in Crete, i. 195. 
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kuptos, having power or authority, 
é.g- marital, i. 191, 192. 


Aavrea, the Latin J/sutia, certain 
furniture supplied to public 
guests and envoys, i. 315. 

Addupa, Adpupov, spoils taken in 
war, ll. 238. 

AadvporGAa, officers who had 
charge of the sale of booty, ii. 
238. 

Aevroupyiat, certain burdens im- 
posed on domiciled aliens, i. 


150 (note), 167, 173. 


Paptupiat, witnesses, evidence, ii. 
150. 

peroiktov, a special tribute required 
of domiciled aliens, i. 164, 167, 
173. 

pérotkos, domiciled alien, i. 158, 
169, 170. 

perotkopvAag, overseer and guar- 
dian of the domiciled aliens, i. 
150 (note). 

Myrp@ov, a temple at Athens used 
as a depository for State archives, 
1. 190. 

pO0aKes, pdOwves, sons of Spartans 
and helot women, i. 178. 


poitov, the Latin mutuum, loan, i. 


75> 95 (note). 


vatkAnpos, shipowner, master, i. 
201, 202 (note). 

vavrodixa:, judges of the commer- 
cial courts, i. 171; ii. 378, 
379: 

vewdapmders, emancipated helots 
and their children, i. 178, 181. 

vewkdpos, a certain sacred official, 
ll, 158. 

voptKoVv, positive, conventional law 
as distinguished from dvaouxdy, 
natural, 1. 79. 
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vopupa avOparwy, laws of mankind, 
1. 60, 96. 

vopipa, “EXAjvwv, laws of the 
Greeks, i. 52, 58, 59, 96; ii. 
178, 195, 271. 

vouos, law, ordinance, inveterate 
custom, i. 86, go, 374. 


vopos a&ypados, unwritten law, i, 
54, 58. 

vomos yeypappevos, ‘written law, 
1. 54. 3 | 

vopos idtos, private law, i. 53. 

vouos Kowvds, common, universal 
law, 1. $3, 58. 


feivos, Sévos, guest-friend, stranger, 
i. 127, 158, 169, 170, 215. 

fevayérou, taking charge of guests, 
i. 151 (note). 

EevnAacia, hostility towards aliens, 
1. 1293 il. 376. 

£evia, hospitality, friendly relation- 
ship between subjects of different 
States, or between a State and 
aliens, i, 150. 

eva, ‘friendly gifts’ given by 2 
host to his foreign guest, i. 315. 

Eevikol dyopavéuor, foreign ‘secre- 
taries of the market,’ i. 193. 

fevixdv Sixacrypiov, the court for 
hearing cases in which foreigners 
were litigants, i. 196, 197 (note), 
209. 

fevodixat, magistrates for trying 
disputes in which foreigners 
were involved, i. 193, 194, 
209. 

Evyypadai, written contracts; laws 
drawn up by special commis- 
sioners, ii. 18 (note). 

&vpBoAai, international conven- 
tions, i. 198. 

Evppaxot, allies, i. 176. 
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colony, ii. 123. 

‘a, agreement ; terms of sur- 
render, i. 375, 414; ii. 240. 

6pdvora, union, alliance, i. 415. 


 Opxie. Tapvev (répverv), like the 


Latin ‘foedus ferire,’ to con- 
clude a treaty, i. 395. 


, épkos, oath, i. 391. 


TlavairréAvov, general council of 
the Aetolian league, ii. 28. 


mavookeia, inns, i. 133. 
_ maviyyvpts, solemn assembly during 


a general festival, ii. 286. 


 Tlavidvea, such assembly of the 


Ionian colonies, ii. 2. 


Tapoxy, gifts offered to foreign 
ambassadors, i. 318. 


medudv ( = peredv), assessor in a cer- 
tain arbitration, ii. 141. 

mepixtioves, surrounding dwellers, 
neighbours, ii. 3. 

mepioukot, non-Spartan inhabitants 
of Laconia, enjoying civil but 
not political rights, i. 39, 168, 
¥78 ; ii. 3. 

miotws, good faith, i. 120, 391. 

mownrot, naturalized citizens, i. 190 
(note). 

moAéuapxos, the Athenian pole- 
march, who had_ jurisdiction 
over domiciled aliens, i. 171, 
199, 209. 

moXepos akipuKtos Kal domovéos, 
heraldless and truceless war, 
ii, 210. 

moXus, city, State, i. 28. 

modus ExkAnros, a third city arbi- 
trating between two others, or a 
city where certain causes were 
to be tried, i. 140, 203, 207; 
li. 22, 64, 71, 134, 135, 136, 
149, 362. 
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moXirat yéver (or dice), natural- 
born citizens, i. 190 (note). 

moXiras Swpeg, naturalized citizens, 
i, 190 (note). 

woAiteia, citizenship, i. 156, 184. 

moXirns, citizen, i. 158, 

topvoforkds, keeper of a disorderly 
house, i. 163. 

mpéo Bes, envoys, ambassadors, i. 
394, 307. 

mpeaPevrijs, ambassador, i. 305, 
306. 

mpéo Bus, ambassador, i. 304. 

mpoBovAevpa, a preliminary decree 
of the Athenian senate which 
became law when passed by the 
assembly, ii. 23. 

mpodixia, right to have cases tried 
before others, i. 156. 

mpodoc ia, treachery, treason, ii, 300. 

mpoddrys, traitor, ii. 300. 

mpoedpia, right to occupy front seats 
at public games, etc., i. 143. 

mpopavreiu, privilege of consulting 
an oracle before others, i. 156. 

mpogevytys, intermediary between 
vendor and purchaser, i. 153. 

mpogevia, compact of friendship 
between a State and a foreigner, 
i. 273. 

mpo€evor, public ‘guests’ of a State, 
acting, in a sense, as consuls, 
i. 145, 149, 153, 173. 

Tporpatwp, one who negotiates a 
sale in his own name, i. 153. 

mpocodos, right to appear before 
the public assembly, i. 156, 172. 

mporrarns, patron of the domiciled 
aliens, i. 146, 152, 153, 156, 
160, 162, 163, 164, 175, 177. 

mrToXimopOos, destroyer of cities, 
epithet of Ares, ii. 171. 

muAayopat, delegates on the Am- 
phictyonic Council, ii. 6. 
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muppopos, Lacedaemonian priest 
who carried before the armies 
the sacrificial fire at the time of 
an engagement with the enemy, 
ll. 270. 

mwdyrns, ‘seller,’ officer in Epi- 
damnus who regulated commer- 
cial transactions between his 
countrymen and the [IIlyrians, 
i, 128. 


pytpa, ordinance, e.g. of Lycurgus, 
i. 86. 


poiovov, pvova, booty, plunder; that 
which is seized as a pledge, or 
by way of reprisals, i. 141, 198 ; 
ll. 353. 


oKapnpopor, dendclied aliens carry- 
ing for their patrons certain 
vessels in the Panathenaic pro- 
cessions, 1. 170. 

ox.iadnpopo, daughters of domi- 
ciled aliens carrying parasols over 
the heads of Athenian women, 
i, 170. 

orovoai, treaty, truce, i. 376, 377, 
392, 3933 ll. 280. 

orovoy, drink-offering, libation, i. 
392. 

orovoogdpos, one who brings pro- 
posals for a treaty of peace, one 
who proclaims the sacred truce ; 
also, a term representing the 
Latin fetialis, i. 304 (note) ; 11. 
316. 

otnAat, slabs inscribed with records 
of decrees, treaties, etc., 1. 414. 


oTpatnyol, commanders, ministers 
of war ; also, chief magistrates of 
certain Greek States, i. 1963 ii. 
27. | 

ovyypapy, contract, i. 132, 202; 
ll. 149. 

avykAntos, general assembly of 
certain Greek leagues, ii. 27. 
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ovAa, cdAat, measures of reprisal, i. 


141, 198; il. 70, 349, 353, 364. 
vipBacts, ovpPRarijpios édyos, 


overtures in the conclusion of | 


treaties, 1. 413. 


cipBora, cipBorov, international — 


convention, i. 133, 139, 198, 
203, 209, 322, 37835 il. 71, 137. 


(cupBodra and oupBory are 


sometimes used in inscriptions, 


1, 378 (note).) 
ovppoxia, alliance both foroffensive 


and defensive purposes, i. 143, 


377, 3783 i. 33. 

ovppaxot, allies, ii, 16. 

cuproditeia, a league of several 
States interchanging civic rights, 
1. 144, 377: 

ovvdiKor, advocates, i. 152 ; ii. 138. 


avvédpiov, general assembly, espe- — 


cially of members of an alliance 
or a league, ii. 27. 

ovvedpos, ambassador sent to a con- 
gress as a select commissioner, 
1. 307.5 il.5y 28, ane 

Tviyyopoe, dildeael sent as advo- 
cates in arbitral causes, ii, 138, 
149. 

civlects, cvvGeriat, contract, con- 
vention, 1. 375. 

cvvGéwpos, colleague of envoy on 
a sacred mission, i, 306. 


cvvOyKn, contract, treaty, conven- 
tion, i. 375> 376, 378. 

TUVOLKLCLS, TVVOLKLT 0S, association 
ofsmall village communities, 1.29. 

ctivragéis, covenant, contract ; con- 
tribution of allies, i. 375; ii. 22. 


ctornpa tov pytiuAiwy, Greek — 


name for the college of fetials, 
i. S2k: 
odpayis, seal, i. 132, 397. 


tpidPoAov, three obols, i.e. half a 
drachma, i. 167. 


"Fe ’ = 





e “tpdmauoy, trophy erected on or near 


field of battle by the victorious 
belligerent, ii. 296. 


297- 


4 tpodipor, foster-children, i, 182. 


: BE tpebson, the wives of domiciled 


aliens carrying pitchers in certain 
festive processions for the wives 
of their patrons, i. 170. 


; _ tryxoot, subject allies, i. 1763; ii. 


16, 17. 


_ troreXcis Hépov, said of allies sub- 


ject to taxation, ii. 17. 


eridtlcs, dutiddior, pytidAcor, 
etc., the Roman /etiales, ii. 
316. 
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ddovos axovovos, involuntary homi- 
cide, i. 172, 

dévos éx mpovoias, wilful murder, 
i. 172. 

dépos, tax paid by Athenian allies, 
ii, 18, 21. 

ppatpa, ppdrpyn, a subdivision of 
the pvAy, i. 122. 

vA, class, tribe, or division in 
Athens, i. 122. 


gvovkov dixaiov, natural law, i. 79, 
80. 


xopnyta, the equipping of a chorus 
imposed on domiciled aliens, i. 


167. 


Yyjpiurpa, a measure passed or rati- 
fied by the Athenian ecclesia, i, 


205, 414. 


INDEX OF WRITERS, TEXTS, ETC., CITED 
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I. ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aelianus, i. 86, 132, 135, 170, 
217; ii. 221, 2496, 277. 

Aeschines, i. 36, 138, 151, 154, 
200, 345, 376, 388, 389, 393 5 
li. 5, 6, 8, 21, 103, 259, 260, 
286, 301. 

Aeschylus, i. 177, 178, 305; ii. 
135, 262, 343, 368. 
Ammianus (Marcellinus), i. 105, 
283, 3573 ll. 206, 339, 348. 
Andocides, i. 44, 86, 139, 150; 
187, 305, 306, 376. 

Antiphon, i. 206. 

Apollodorus, ii, 170. 

Appian, 1. 241, 3423 ii. 227, 228. 

Aristides of Miletus, ii. 2. 

Aristophanes, 1. 40, 129, 133, 136, 
152, 163, 167, 305, 375, 391, 
396; ii. 17, 19, 173, 381. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, i. 159. 

Aristotle, i. 29, 30, 33, 40, 53, 
54, 57> 79, 86, 122, 129, 150, 
158, 163, 164, 174, 181, 187, 
190, 197, 198, 202, 306, 375, 
3783 ll. 14, 16, 173, 196, 217, 
236, 262. 

Arnobius, ii. 325. 

Asconius, i. 340. 





| Athenaeus, i. 35, 36, 124, 132, | 


1863 ii. 219, 326. 
Ausonius, 1. 70, 86, 87. 
Boethius, i. 271. 


Caesar, 1. 227, 232, 399, 401, 405, 
406; li. 42, 49, 164, 228, 254. 

Callimachus, i. 118. 

Cato, ii. 369. 

Cicero, i. 48, 70, 77, 80, 81, 84, 
92, 97, 98, IOI, 105, 106, r11, 
113, 117, 119, 123, 248, a6 
211, 212, 215, 218, 219, 224, 
225, 233, 242, 243, 246, 252, 
255, 261, 262, 263, 269, 276, 
277, 288, 290, 294, 307, 308, 
323, 326, 327, 330, 332, 340, 
343, 345, 346, 369, 370, 372, 
373> 379, 397, 4183 ll. 5, 10, 
33, 42, 51, 52, 96, 100, 118, 
124, 133, 162, 181, 194, 195, 
198, 227, 228, 231, 232, 239, 
245, 261, 264, 266, 268, 288, 
2972 399, 311, 313, 317, 319, 
322, 323, 324, 326, 327, 329, 
330, 333, 369. 

Curtius (Quintus), i. 306. 


Deinarchus, i. 161, 186. 


Demosthenes, 1. 34, 35; 44, 54, 
57> 123, 134, 136, 137, 144, 
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166, 
186, 


169, 
187, 


152, 155, 163, 164, 
172, 173, 184, 185, 
188, 189, 190, 191, 198, 200, 
201, 202, 344, 345, 361, 375; 
376, 3933 ii. 5, 6, 31, 72, 107, 
108, 132, 138, 260, 301, 350, 
351, 353, 355» 375» 379, 381. 

Diodorus Siculus, i. 102, 134, 141, 
150, 159, 161, 306, 310, 318, 
333, 334» 342, 349, 35°, 392, 
414; ii, 2, 14, 21, 103, 104, 
109, 110, 116, 130, 206, 207, 
216, 217, 220, 223, 246, 272, 
279, 289, 296, 297, 311, 371, 
372, 381. 

Diogenes Laertius, i. 150, 167,185, 
3433 ll. 139, 172, 173. 

Dion Cassius, i. 186, 231, 255, 
256, 262, 355, 356; ii. 228, 
273, 297, 298, 316, 339, 347: 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, i. 40, 
44, 45, 192, 103, 120, 122, 123, 
210, 211, 218, 219, 224, 229, 
241, 304, 331, 355, 364, 365, 
368, 389, 406, 412, 418, 4193 
il. 7> 33> 34> 36, 119, 124, 125, 
160, 189, 244, 254, 273, 316, 
S10, $21, 322, 323, 324, 325, 
327, 328, 329, 369. 

Donatus, i. 3113; ii. 289. 

Empedocles, i. 53. 

Ephorus, i. 119. 

Euripides, i. 39, 41, 58, 59, 134, 
151, 305, 352, 392, 3963 ii. 
95, 177, 196, 234, 258, 296. 

Eusebius, ii, 377. 

Eustathius, i. 147, 152. 

Eutropius, ii, 206, 207. 

Festus, i. 113, 120, 217, 224, 225, 

393, 3963 ii. 35, 84, 293, 317, 
320, 364. 

Flaccus (Valerius), ii. 369. 

Florus, i. 1213 ii. 207, 228, 231, 
298, 347. 

Frontinus, ii. 309. 
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Gellius (Aulus), i. 44, 66, 86, 113, 
224, 245, 255, 269, 273, 282, 
285, 358; il. 245, 265, 266, 
273, 289, 290, 320, 322, 324, 
347: 

Harpocration, i. 166, 167, 1743 
ii. 6, 22. 

Heracleides (Ponticus), i. 325. 

Hermogenes, ii. 300, 

Herodotus, i. 38, 40, 55, 60, 118, 
124, 125, 127, 128, 129, 150, 
152, 179, 181, 193, 394, 329 
351, 352, 375» 377» 389 3915 
392, 3933 il. 2, 14, 26, 116, 
118, 119, 121, 128, 133, 134» 
135, 139, 140, 190, 197, 205, 
209, 210, 217, 219, 221, 237, 
238, 246, 260, 261, 262, 271, 
272, 274, 279, 285, 299, 304, 
354, 367, 368, 371, 376. 

Hesiod, ii, 171. 

Hesychius, 1. 174. 

Homer, i. 87, 122, 127, 131, 132, 
148, 304, 306, 375, 385, 386, 
387, 3923 ii. 3, 121, 146, 171, 
172, 185, 193, 194, 207, 208, 
209, 246, 260, 270, 275, 276, 
299, 321, 353, 370- 

Horace, i. 120, 218, 2243 ll. 255, 
324, 370°. 

Hyperides, i. 163, 186, 3453 il. 
238. 

Isaeus, i. 166. 

Isidore of Seville, i. 88, 89. 

Isocrates, i. 35, 36, 38, 122, 123, 
126, 134, 150, 161, 163, 171, 
186, 187, 414, 4153 ii. 286. 

Joannes (Lydus), i. 268. 

Josephus, ii. 203, 227. 

Julian (Emperor), i. 135. 

Justin, i. 84, 319; ii. 128,211, 371. 

Lactantius, ii. 224, 348. 

Lampridius, ii. 309. 

Lao-Tze, ii. 171. 
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Livy, i. 35, 41, 45, 77, 88, 101, 
102, 104, 117, 120, 124, 142, 
198, 217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 
$24, 226, 227, 232, 241, 242, 
255, 261, 264, 268, 269, 270, 
272, 24%, 299, 305, 310, 3i2, 
312, 313, 314, 316, 317, 319, 
$20, 321,322, 323, $24, 329% 
327, 328, 331, 332, 334, 335> 
336, 338, 339, 341, 346, 349, 
355» 360, 361, 363, 364, 365, 
368, 369, 370, 371, 385, 393; 
394» 398, 399, 400, 402, 403, 
405, 406, 408, 416, 417, 418; 
li. 28, 33, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
45> 47> 48, 49, 51, 68, 79, 88, 
IOI, 111, 113, I19, 120, 124, 
125, 153, 154, 155, 160, 161, 
162, 181, 182, 184, 185, 186, 
188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 196, 
199, 201, 206, 207, 224, 225, 
226, 230, 231, 235, 236, 240, 
245, 246, 247, 251, 255, 256, 
265, 268, 273, 275, 280, 287, 
288, 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 
295> 309; 311, 312, 318, 321, 
322, 323, 324, 328, 329, 330, 
331, 332, 333, 334, 335» 336, 
337> 338, 339» 342) 345, 346; 
347> 369, 371, 372. 

Lucan, i. 97, 105. 

Lucian, i. 135, 185. 

Lucretius, i. 383 ii. 370. 

Lysias, i. 35, 155, 171, 3233 i. 
3°1, 353, 354- 

Macrobius, ii. 329, 341, 342. 

Marcellus (Nonius), ii. 316. 

Maximus (Valerius), i. 101, 221, 
225, 269, 318, 336, 3733 il. 
162, 232, 318, 329. 

Menander, i. 167. 


Nepos (Cornelius), i. 183, 211, 
330, 332, 3433 ll. 248. 

Old Testament, i. 348 ; ii. 204, 261, 
308. 

Orosius (Paulus), i. 100. 
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Ovid, i. 35, 98, 100, 106, 128; 
li. 200, 208, 324, 346, 347. 
Paterculus (Velleius), i. 261, 3723 

ll. 125, 309. 

Pausanias, i. 45, 304, 330, 351; 
ll. 2, 3, 4, 104, 120, 129, 130, 
135, 138, 145, 146, 156, 198, 
211, 220, 248, 261, 273, 278, 
296, 297, 300, 354. 

Persius, i. 88. 

Petronius, i. 105. 

Philemon, i. 42. 

Philostratus, ii. 251. 

Pindar, i. 36, 137, 151, 3753 li. 
135. 

Plato, i. 33, 37, 39» 44, 46, 122, 
127, 128, 129, 131, 133, 8025 
177, 179, 180, 305, 344, 3753 
ll. 94, 95, 118, 135, 149, 150, 
167, 173, 192, 197, 238, 258, 
272, 280. 

Plautus, i. 133, 218, 2243 il. 324. 

Pliny (the Elder), i. 103, 147, 
256, 316; ii. 120, 298, 323, 
329, 330, 369. 

Pliny (the Younger), i. 211, 264, 
265, 277, 291, 307. 

Plutarch, i. 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 48, 
58, 86, 101, 102, 118, 122, 





124, 128, 129, 
161, 167, 176, 
219, 221, 224, 
342, 344, 349; 
355» 358, 369, 
415; i.75 22; 
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